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Manufacturers Who Are Now Advertising 
in Chicago May Be Helped by These Facts 


HILE Chicago is the fourth largest city in 

the world, it is almost as simple as a village 
to cover for distribution and check-up, and 
certainly the least expensive of any city of this 
magnitude to cover with advertising. 


This is due to two factors: First, it is a city that 
divides itself into natural zones. And second, it 
is a city in which a single newspaper—The Chicago 
Daily News—reaches seven out of nine of the 
entire English reading population. 


Perhaps the most dangerous lure to the national 
advertiser lies in the fact that The Chicago Market, 
which is Chicago itself, is the center of so vast a 
population in cities and towns in five states sur- 
rounding Chicago, which are known as “The Chi- 
cago Territory.”’ There are sixteen million people 
in this so-called Chicago Territory, scattered over 
a radius of about 400 miles, and all very largely 
influenced by what is bought and sold in The 
Chicago Market proper, which is Chicago itself. 
The advertiser is often urged to try to secure the 
patronage of the whole sixteen million people of 
The Chicago Territory before he has secured the 
favor of the three million people in “The Chicago 
Market”’ itself. 


The result is like the result to the man whose 
eye was bigger than his stomach. 


Very few advertisers who thoroughly cover The 
Chicago Market first ever fail to win the patronage 
of the remaining thirteen million people in The 
Chicago Territory. And very few advertisers who 
fail to cover The Chicago Market thoroughly first 
ever get anywhere with these thirteen million sur- 
rounding people. 


Chicago is the Hub, both in population and in 
influence. And it’s the Hub that turns the Wheel 
—not the Wheel that turns the Hub. 





Practically every dealer in all of the surround- 
ing towns that go to make up the thirteen million 
outside people of The Chicago Territory either 
has an office, a representative or some connection 
in Chicago itself through which he knows exactly 
what products are going over in Chicago and what 
are not. 


If you have covered The Chicago Market thor- 
oughly and your product has found favor with 
Chicago’s three million people, you don’t have 
to worry about the dealers in that outside territory. 
They are just as alive as you, and they will be 
coming to you before you can get to them. 


Now the only way to cover The Chicago Market 
itself is to concentrate all your advertising fire on 
Chicago. Chicago’s enormous population is buy- 
ing every day. And on every buying day The 
Chicago Daily News is reaching seven out of nine 
of them. 


You couldn’t have an easier, less expensive city 
to cover, and there is no other city in the world 
that can give you such enormous immediate sales 
volume as well as territorial influence when once 
you have thoroughly covered it. 


So when you are ready for your middle western 
sales activity, there are just two things to remem- 
ber: First, that you must thoroughly cover The 
Chicago Market proper, which is Chicago itself, 
before you attempt to cover The Chicago Territory, 
which is the 400-mile radius around Chicago. And 
second, that in that Chicago Market proper, any 
newspaper that reaches seven out of nine of all 
the English reading population is not a factor to 
be overlooked. And in Chicago that newspaper 
is THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
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Canadian Newsprint 


Canadian production of Newsprint Paper increased from 150,000 tons 
in 1909 to over 850,000 in 1920. ‘Today the Canadian newsprint mills 
are equipped to produce about 1,000,000 tons of paper a year. They are 
supported, by what is admitted to be the greatest potential pulpwood 


reserves in the world. 


About 80% of the output of these mill is marketed in the United States. 
During the twelve months ending August 3lst, American newspaper 
publishers purchased and used no less than 637,266 tons of Canadian 
newsprint, exceeding the record of the preceding twelve months which 


included the period of the greatest 


Contracts for next year’s supplies of news- 
print are now being negotiated. They show no 
diminution in the American demand for Can- 
adian paper. 

The Canadian newsprint manufacturers, 
while appreciating fully these evidences of con- 
fidence and goodwill upon the part of their 
American customers, realize at the same time 
that it would be impossible to hold this con- 
fidence and goodwill if it were not to the ad- 
vantage of the American publisher to buy his 
paper in Canada. 

They believe that the quality of the paper 
they supply, the service they are able to render 
to their customers, the advantage they are able 
to offer through the proximity of their mills 
to the American publishing centres, their fair 
dealing and reasonable prices, are the factors 
which have brought them and will continue to 
bring them their American trade. 

They take pride in the fact that their long 
connection with and intimate knowledge of the 
American publishers’ requirements enable them 
to supply paper best adapted to their needs and 
with a variation in weight and quality not 
greater than % of 1 per cent. They maintain 
expert trafic departments to control shipments 
from the mills to the customers’ warehouses, 
which obviate irritating delays and other ship- 
ping annoyances. Their situation enables them 
to ship at short notice, relieving their customers 
of the necessity of maintaining large reserve 
stocks and of tying up large amounts of capital, 


demand for newsprint ever known. 


a distinct advantage in a market whose normal 
reserve stocks do not exceed 70 days’ supply 
and frequently drop to less than half that 
amount. They recognize that the exigencies 
of the newspaper publishing business require 
the elimination, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, of all risks of non or uncertain deliveries. 
They believe it is of benefit to the publisher 
to be in close communication with his source 
of supply so that errors may be checked up 
and reparations secured, when due, without 
delay. 

The Canadian newsprint manufacturers are 
confident that these factors outweigh in the 
long run the mere question of cheapness, and 
particularly so when cheapness is dependent 
upon the accident of a debased currency which, 
at best, can only be of temporary duration. 
They do not doubt that sensible American 
newspaper publishers realize fully their depen- 
dence upon a permanent supply of newsprint 
produced on the American continent, whatever 
temporary advantage may be offered by a 
transient supply of low-priced paper which wil! 
disappear with the causes that now alone make 
it possible. 

They give the American publisher full credit 
for the ability and willingness to examine the 
newsprint question on its merits in its broadest 
aspects both as to immediate expediency and 
future requirements, and they entertain no 
apprehension as to his ultimate and intelligent 
judgment. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 








Montreal, Canada 
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writes regularly from China 
for the 


Public Ledger 
Foreign News Service 


“Wu Ting-tang,” says an Amer- 
ican editor, “is remembered here with 
a personal regard rarely vouchsafed a 
foreign diplomat.” He was one of 
the most popular ministers ever ac- 
credited to Washington. He is today 


one of the most influential leaders in 
China. 


He has joined the staff of the Far 


Eastern Service of the Public Ledger 
and his articles are now appearing 
regularly. 


Through the Ledger Syndicate news- 
papers may obtain exclusive city rights 
to the Public Ledger Foreign Service, 
including the articles of Wu Ting-fang 
and other distinguished corres pondents. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


Selling Coffee and Tea 
PHILADELPHIA 


In 1911 Donovan & Armstrong (advertising agents of Philadelphia) secured the 
account of the Lowry Coffee Company of Philadelphia and began the advertising 
of Tartan Coffee exclusively in The Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Week after week, year in and year out since then they have never let up. 


Within a year after the first Tartan Coffee advertisement appeared in 
The Bulletin their business increased 500 per cent. 


Today Tartan Coffee is probably the largest “seller” in the Philadelphia territory; 


the Lowry Coffee Company are full page advertisers in The Bulletin and continue 
to use this newspaper exclusively. 


If you sell anything that people can eat or drink, why not tell Philadelphians 


about it through their favorite home newspaper. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Bl ‘The Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads Net paid daily average circulation for September: 


The Bulletin’ 483,557 copies a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America and is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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SECRECY WOULD INFLAME ARMAMENT PANIC 


Bombproof Diplomacy Must Take Rank and File That Fights in Open Into Its Complete Confidence 
or Distrust Will Wreck Its Efforts—Hundreds Join Fight for 


HE highly important fact concerning 

open sessions of the November arms 
conference is that thorough ventilation 
of its news is likely to make it success- 
ful, whereas a garbled, half-baked, con- 
jectural account of the proceedings can 
only add to the world’s post-war confu- 
sion and cynicism and further retard the 
movement to quiet. the nations’ arma- 
ment panic. 

This idea should challenge the practi- 
cal consideration of those who from 
lofty public motives have promoted the 
conference. 

It should be said at once, and accepted 
as fact, that no newspaper man, charged 
with the responsibility of reporting the 
news of this conference, gives a profes- 
sional hoot whether the doors are dou- 
ble-locked or whether the play is as wide 
open to the press as at the Polo Grounds. 

The Washington correspondents will 
cover the story, insofar as possible, day 
by day, as the conference progresses. 
If a mystery is made of the proceedings 
the reporters will unravel the points, 
whether weeks, months or years are re- 
quired for the task. The Paris job is 
now nearing completion. 

Shutters of the Pan-American build- 
ing may be drawn and secrecy pledged, 
but ultimately the diplomats will tell us 
what happened and we shall print it that 
the public may know. 

As a practical news proposition, I 
would say that a “secret diplomacy” 
story would be better stuff than the ver- 
batim speeches of the conferees, taken 
from the floor. I mean by this that the 
former story, carrying as it would an 
element of spicy mystery, would make 
better copy. 

It is not the purpose or custom of 
news reporters to attempt in any way to 
influence public measures, however 
commendable, nor to guide public men. 
They do not care, professionally, whether 
covenants are arrived at from the front 
or rear. 

However, since Epiror & PuBLISHER, 
valiant champion of journalistic ideals, 
is willing to devote its space to discus- 
sion of the abstract question of political 
morality in open covenants, and solicits 
opinions on the subject, nothing is lost 
in predicting that in no broad sense will 
this conference win public approval if 
the conferees attempt to feed the press 
on a regimen of deceit. 

The reading public is sceptical of any- 
thing savoring of old-time secret inter- 
national negotiations. . Foreign peoples, 
in the past, regarded such parleys rather 
good-humoredly as something akin to 
chess or some mysterious and fascinat- 
ing game of the mighty. But now, both 
here and abroad, the man in the street 
knows that there’s T. N. T. in interna- 
tional relationships and the average wife 








By MARLEN E. PEW 


EpitortaL Note—Mr. Pew 


is a_ well-known 
experience in handling news of great gatherings. 


had a wide 


of Epitor & 


editor who has 
He was formerly editor 


newspaper 


PuBLISHER and is now editor-manager of the International News Service. 


and mother senses that a monster may 
arise from the closets of state and cast 
a dark shadow across the threshold of 
her home. 

We have known and Europe has poig- 
nantly learned, that the government of 
the United States is still a truly repre- 
sentative institution, directed by public 
opinion, and that tentative commitments 
of even our highest officials are as 
wasted breath if they fail to recognize 
the ultimate sovereignty of public opin- 
ion. We have no Gladstones or Bis- 
marcks, nor do we desire such, however 
ornamental or entertaining they may be. 
We pin our unqualified faith in no indi- 


vidual or set of individuals. We pos- 
sess a democracy. 
The principle of American govern- 


ment, as regards international relations, 
is based upon traditional candor. There 
has been no evidence of any public opin- 
ion opposed to a perpetuation of such 
frankness. There has been recent strik- 
ing evidence to the contrary. 

A vast amount of time is wasted in 
being surprised at the occasional perver- 
sities of public men, but most of us be- 
lieve that the leading American figures 
in the arms parley will, from democratic 
principle, advocate open doors. It like- 
wise is assumed that many of the forth- 
coming foreign guests will prefer, not to 
say insist upon, real or modified secrecy. 
Diplomatic courtesy appears to be an 
awesome fact. There are no known sta- 
tistics showing the area it has cobbled 
in hell. It must be a real contender for 
honors in that hot place with the well- 
known asphalt article “good intentions.” 

Mr. Hughes is the “doctor.” He pos- 
sesses a native ability capable of greater 
things than the bending of the knee. All 
his newspaper friends wish him luck! 


When Mr. Dingbat or Baron Hoosis 
“come through” with the familiar argu- 
ment that, “these matters are really much 
too delicate to be exposed to the common 
view,” we hope and believe that our Sec- 
retary of State will toy with his well- 
known feather duster for less than ten 
seconds before saying: “Why, my dear 
gentlemen, the American method of re- 
laxing the delicacy of a public matter is 
to publish it in all of the newspapers. 
It ceases to be delicate after it has been 
handled by our 105,000,000 population 
for a few hours.” 

“How interesting,” Hoosis may reply. 
“But what, pray, do you gentlemen of 
the cabinet do when the revelation thus 
published pictures you as the author of 
said delicacy?” 

“Ah, there you have the working of 
another phase of our great American 
system, Your Excellency,” we picture 
Mr. Hughes as saying. “When our 105,- 
000,000 people learn that a delicate trifle 
like Shantung or Article X has been 
secretly negotiated, they keep the nego- 
tiation well in mind until election day 
and then—use their best judgment. I 
may add that my presence here today is 
in part accounted for by delicacies se- 
cretly negotiated by my predecessors. 
It’s all true to our democratic idea. Your 
Excellency. Step in, the water’s fine!” 

Thus the old order may change. Mr. 
Hughes is a persuasive seul. Can’t you 
see him working up a lather of publicity 
enthusiasm among the top-hatted repre- 
sentatives of international bankers, 
armor plate manufacturers, poison gas 
magnates and lofty old-school Tory gen- 
try whose fear of the “passions of the 
ignorant mass” is only exceeded by their 
faith in their providentially-provided 
genius to govern? 





work of the ages is undone. 


the news of disarmament by secret 


for Pestilence, Famine and Death. 


music to the devil’s ear. 





MUSIC TO THE DEVIL’S EAR 


By VICTOR MORGAN 


Editor-in-Chief, Scripps-McRea League of Newspapers 
T takes a couple of thousand years to produce an idea, as, for 
instance, equality, or liberty, or open diplomacy. 
comes a group of elderly whisperers and in ten minutes’ time the 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse would find ecstasy in 


would, new dissatisfactions, new quarrels, new wars, new harvests 


The click of the lock of the closing conference door would be 


Then along 


processes, meaning, as it certainly 








Open Door 


The people know that the great pow- 
ers of the world have, from time to 
time, solemnly declared that “the hour 
has arrived to disarm.” It will be a 
pity if the camera men are shut out 
when the diplomats meet at Washington 
next month on that subject and look 
each other in the eyes. 

Evidently there 1s a world-wide, pul- 
sating, insistent demand for tangible re- 
sults from this conference at Washing- 
ton. It seems to surge up from the 
people as an appeal for a better, safer, 
more civilized method of settling dis- 
putes than is given by wholesa'e murder 
in time of war and an expenditure of 
75 to 85 per cent of every. nation’s 
revenue for war preparations in time 
of peace. If the conference fails, the 
people evidently desire to know just 
why, so responsibility may be fixed. If 
it is a success surely every detail should 
be scattered wherever the printed word 
carries meaning, that men and women 
may rejoice and tottering governments 
regain their equilibrium. 

It seems a fair proposition that they 
who do the public business behind bomb- 
proofs owe something to the rank and 
file who fight in the open to defend the 
honor of their covenants. They deserve 
complete knowledge of the quality of 
that honor. The free newspapers of this 
country are in the habit of meeting 
such responsibilities with full force and 
vigor. 


T is worthy of note that American 

newspaper men who have a closer 
touch and sentiment with public opinion 
than the members of any other profes- 
sion are generally positive that good can 
come from the coming Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments if the 
doors are thrown wide open and the 
people are taken into full confidence in 
our international relations. 

All sections of the country and news- 
paper men of all political faiths are rep- 
resented in the letters that come to 
Epiror & PusiisHer each day. This 
week we present the following: 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr., special 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from Alberni, British Columbia, says: 
“From this distant corner of the American 
Continent, bridged by your democratic weekly, 
come the words and ideas of a younger mem- 
ber of your profession, who, although a new- 
comer in American legislative procedure, is not 
an entire stranger, to European secret diplo 
macy 
“America has always heretofore exercised a 
certain amount of forbearance on international 
juestions of an acute nature. This has been 
partly due to the tremendous influence of 
public pinion, which, after all, is the 
power of the United States. 
affecting herself and the world at 
merica knows no boundaries, and her 
rood faith is unquestioned. Thus, when 
President Harding assumed the initiative in 
the powers to a discussion of the 
limitation of armaments and the many prob 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MILLS TO SET NO PRICES 
ON 1922 NEWSPRINT 


Three Big Producers Ask Publishers to 
Accept Rates Based on Prices 
Named by Each Other and by 
2 Outside Mills 





Remarkable similarity of method is 
being followed by three leading paper 
manufacturers in arriving at the price 
of newsprint on contracts for 1922 that 
are now being offered to publishers. The 
International, the G. H. Mead Company 
and the Canadian Export Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., are the three who are unwill- 
ing to name their price now on the basis 
of their production costs, and who are 
asking publishers to sign 1922 agree- 
ments on the following basis: 

International’s price not to exceed the 
average standard yearly contract price 
of the G. H. Mead Company, the Great 
Northern, and the Canadian Export. 

G. H. Mead Company’s rate, to be 
fixed in December, 1921, and June, 1922, 
not to exceed the average contract price 
of the International, the Great Northern 
and the Canadian Export. 

The Canadian Export price not to ex- 
ceed the average price of the G. H. 
Mead Company, the Minnesota & On- 
tario Company, International, and the 
Great Northern. 

No price for 1922 has yet been set by 
the Great Northern or the Minnesota & 
Ontario, but it is thought that the Great 
Northern’s rate will not be over $80 a 
ton and probably will be less. Many con- 
tracts closed last year by the M. & O. 
Company provide that its rate shall be 
based on those of the International, 
Mead and the Canadian Export Com- 
panies. 

It is the apparent intention of the 
paper manufacturers to stabilize the 1922 
price as near the present rate of $80 a 
ton as possible, without regard for the 
fact that spot prices have been well 
below the present contract rate for some 
time and are going still lower. Addi- 
tions made to the mills during the post- 
armistice period have made their capa- 
city far greater than the expected de- 
mand for 1922 will employ and it is ex- 
pected that considerable European ton- 
nage will continue to enter the Ameri- 
can market. Under these conditions it 
is possible that publishers who sign the 
contracts offered at the present time will 
place themselves at the mercy of condi- 
tions not now known and may find them- 
selves paying far more than the market 
price during the term of the contract. 





SEEK ARBITRATOR IN NEW YORK 


Publishers Say Choice is Limited to 
Judges, Economists, Lawyers, Etc. 


Selection of an arbitrator to set the 
wage scale for the coming year to be 
paid by the New York employing print- 
ers to members of Typographical Union 
No. 6 was discussed this week, following 
acceptance by the local union of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union’s man- 
date to arbitrate at its meeting last Sun- 
day. Qualifications of an arbitrator 
were defined on October 5 by the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, in response 
to a request by the Employing Printers 
Association, as follows: 

“Occupants of public elective office, or 
aspirants thereto and men in_ political 


life generally are not acceptable to the, 


Employing Printers Association. 

“To be a competent arbitrator a man 
should have either industrial experience 
of some sort or definite economic train- 
ing, preferably both. 

“Tt must always be kept in mind that 
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an eligible arbitrator must be passed on 
by the union, and they invariably refuse 
to accept men whose affiliations are al- 
most exclusively those of business. 

“In other words, the field is more or 
less limited to economists, judges of the 
higher type, publicists and lawyers who 
are known to have definite interest and 
sympathy in labor problems.” 

Under the provisions of the agreement 
between the executive council of the 
I. T. U. and the Employing Printers 
Association, the present wage scale re- 
mains in effect until November 30 and 
retroactive to that date if an award is 
received thereafter. The scale awarded 
by the arbitrator shall become effective 
on the first payday in December and the 
executive council has recommended to 
Typographical Union No. 6 that the new 
scale be effective for a full year. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS IN 
PAPER ROW 


Canadian Manufacturers Say Ottawa 
Was Remiss in Not Guarding Against 
Tariff Discrimination by 
Australians 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHer) 


MontTreEA, Oct. 4.—The Canadian, not 
the Imperial or Australian Government, 
is blamed by paper manufacturers of the 
Dominion for the discrimination against 
Canada in the new Australian tariff in 
regard to newsprint, according to Ed- 
ward Beck, of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, who was interviewed 
by Eprror & PuBLIsHER today. 

According to Mr. Beck, negotiations 
are now in progress between the govern- 
ments of Canada and Australia as a re- 
sult of which the Canadian manufacturer 
may still continue to supply Australian 
publishers with paper. Mr. Beck sets 
the Canadian paper manufacturers’ views 
forward, as follows: 

“Australia’s new tariff admits British 
newsprint free and other grades of paper 
on the payment of a 5 per cent ad 
valorem duty. Newsprint from other 
countries, including Canada, is required 
to pay a duty of three pounds a ton on 
newsprint and 15 per cent ad valorem 
on other grades of paper. 

“This discrimination against Canada, 
which has the same standing in the Brit- 
ish Empire as Australia, is naturally re- 
sented by Canadian paper manufactur- 
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ers, who, however, are less inclined to 
censure the Australian Government or 
the British paper manufacturers, at 
whose instigation they were excluded 
from the Australian market, than they 
are the Canadian Government, which 
they feel, has been negligent in failing 
to promote a satisfactory trade agree- 
ment with Australia under which Can- 
adian paper would be admitted on the 
same terms as British. Australia is 
understood to be quite willing to enter- 
tain a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada and has only been waiting for 
the Canadian Government to take the 
initiative. 

“The Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers, it must be admitted, have been 
prejudiced to some extent in the minds 
of the Australian newspaper publishers 
by their refusal during the newsprint 
shortage in 1919-20 to surrender Ameri- 
can customers for Australia’s benefit. At 
that time the Australian publishers held 
that they were entitled to priority con- 
sideration over American publishers be- 
cause of their membership in the British 
Empire. 

“Australia uses about 50,000 tons of 
newsprint a year, all of which is im- 
ported. During the past five years 
Canada has supplied about 30,000 tons 
of this amount. During the year ending 
March 31 last, Canada supplied 37,120 
tons, valued at $4,276,850. The market 
is, therefore, an important one for Can- 
ada. 

“Negotiations are now in progress 
between the governments of the two 
countries out of which it is hoped an 
agreement will be evolved that will per- 
mit the Canadian manufacturers to con- 
tinue to supply Australian publishers 
with their paper.” 





Detroit Times Brings $366,000 
Fy Telegraph to 
Detroit, Oct. 6.—Francis Matthews of 
Chicago was the successful bidder at the 
receivers sale of the Detroit Times’ 
newspaper and job plant today. He was 
represented by Butzel & Butzel, Detroit 
attorneys, who said that announcements 
as to Mr. Matthews business connections 
and his plans would be made shortly. 
The price was $101,000, the purchaser 
to assume liabilities of approximately 
$265,000. James Schermerhorn, publish- 
er of the Times, has hot announced his 
plans. 
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NEW YORKERS BUYING MORE PAPERS 
OCTOBER STATEMENTS SHOW 








OSSES due to the usual summer 

slump in circulation were incurred 
by several newspapers of New York 
City, but the average total number of 
papers sold every day during the six 
months ending September 30 was 
3,658,166, compared with 3,567,507 aver- 


week. Most of the gain is attributed 
to the gain of the Daily News, whose 
total of 415,006 copies was 78,857 copies 
ahead of the March 31 statement. The 
American gained about 36,000 and the 
Evening Mail and the Globe, by their 
last minute sport news, also made sub- 


age during the previous six months, stantial increases, as did both Brooklyn 
according to the statements of owner- leaders. Comparative figures for the 
ship and circulation published this past two years follow: 

Newspaper Sept. 30 March 31 Sept. 30 March 31 Sept. 30 

1921 1921 1920 1920 1919 

Ree. Weenie Maeeinan, .. sees 0ssecsavses 440,941 406,311 379,049 385,271 383,366 
a NN Re eer eres 392,473 385,892 373,403 365,014 370,289 
i i Eo. Sens podinepnsedeny 348,607 352,528 342,553 351,930 362,971 
OB a eee 142,069 142,384 126,192 119,479 117,053 
ee: SE SON bo 0.0.0: 00a Gsd can bipees 193,368 202,088 205,127 214,891 -- 
a 2 ra eres ee - — - - 131,951 
DE eee CE 0p Uv dulce oss bowe'vea -_——--- ———- —-— 109,267 
ee Se OY OWE. cance cc naeenecs 415,006*** 336,149 249,646 122,333 32,151 
New York Evening Journal............ 633,083 649,834 622,892 712,778 685,428 
New York Evening World............ 289,871 313,143 351,684 335,233 339,199 
ED ni 6s hk washes eanok oh 177,066 164,429 181,475 179,192 188,780 
New York Evening Mail.............. 168,073 155,148 172,703 158,288 155,160 
ee OE NR 6 a5 aac o's 0 04-50% 40 608068 183,253 190,218 191,719 205,565 198,491 
New York Evening Post...........+-.. 32,706 38,596 36,785 33,818 30,026 
New York Evening Telegram......... 116,187 109,511 120,148 134,407 181,519 
Beooliyn Daily Eagle. ...0ccsccscsvece 60,395 £8,521 53,431 51,496 45,328 
Brooklyn Standard Union........+..+-- 65,068 62,755 58,916 58,695 55,100 


*Morning paper up to Feb. 1, 1920. 
**Merged with Sun Feb. 1, 1920. 


***Except Sunday, which edition’started May 1, 1921. 








FORT WORTH PRESS HAS 
GOOD START 


Initial Issue Has 7,632 Circulation and 
300 Inches of Advertising—Record 
and Star-Telegram Cut Sub- 
scription Prices 





By Telegraph to Epitor & PvuBLisHER 


Fort Wortn, Tex., Oct. 5—Setting a 
record for first day circulation of new 
papers of the Scripps Publishing con- 


cern, the Fort 
Worth Press be- 
gan __— publication 


Monday, October 
3, with 7,632 paid 


subscribers and 
street sales. The 
paid circulation 


amounted Octo- 
ber 5 to approxi- 
mately 8,000 cop- 
ies. 

The first issue 
of the press car- 
ried 300 inches 
of advertising. 
On the second and third days the vol- 
ume of advertising decreased, but the 
number of accounts held up almost to 
the first day figure. There were twenty 
accounts in the issue of October 5, ex- 
clusive of want ads. 

The Press began with eight pages and 
two daily editions, home and final. The 
day before its appearance the monthly 
subscription rate of the other two Fort 
Worth dailies, the Star-Telegram and 
the Record, was reduced from $1 to 75 
cents. The Press is delivered at 12 
cents per week, and sells on the streets 
for three cents. 

The newspaper has won favorable 
comment even from its principal com- 
petitor. In a front-page greeting, the 
Star-Telegram said: 





Leon M. SILer 


“Fort Worth’s latest daily newspaper 
made its bow in 
an indulgent pub- 
lic on yesterday. 
The Fort Worth 
Press, and that is 
a good name, is a 
sprightly - look- 
ing youngster.” 
The Press is 
served by a 
United Press 
leased wire, and 


. we carries the fea- 
Se Bh. Ciena ture product of 
the Newspaper 

Enterprise Association. Its compos- 


ing room is equipped with three Inter- 
types, a Ludlow, and an Elrod caster. 
The paper is printed on a Goss four- 
deck high-speed press. 


The first day’s circulation was the 
result of an advance publicity campaign, 
followed up by thorough canvassing of 
the most closely populated sections of 
the city through school children and 
carriers. A four-page newspaper-size 
prospectus was first distributed. This 
was followed up with a one-page circu- 
lar. Three weeks before the press be- 
gan publication, announcement of plans 
for its establishment was made in ad- 
vertisements in the Record and the Star- 
Telegram. Slides were used in the the- 
atre also. 


The editor of the Press is Leon M. 
Siler. The business manager is Will- 
iam M. McIntosh. Paul C. Edwards, 
editor-in-chief, and Ward C. Mayborn, 
who is the general business manager 
of the Texas group of Scripps papers, 
will supervise the operation of the new 


paper. 
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CONSUMER CONFIDENCE, DESTROYED BY 
GREED, CAN BE RESTORED 





Merchants and Manufacturers, Affiliated Advertising Clubs Members 
Are Convinced, Must Sell at Present Consumption Values 
and Avoid Comparative Prices 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


HREE vitally important things were 

demonstrated at the annual meeting 
of the Affiliated Advertising Clubs in 
Hamilton, Ont., last week. One is that 
there is a strong demand for regional 
conventions of men whose business in- 
terests have a common point of conver- 
gence in advertising; another, that both 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ prices for 
commodities must descend to a level 
more nearly in consonance with con- 
sumption value before business can be 
restored to a normal basis; the third, 
that the buying public will not respond 
by purchase to either real or purported 
drastic cuts in prices. 

The affiliation came into being because 
the conventions of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World were held 
usually at points so far distant from the 
northern part of New York state and 
Canada that but few members of clubs 
in that section found it possible to at- 
tend them. The argument obtained, too, 
that so much of the convention time was 
taken up by departmental meetings that 
but little remained for the discussion in 
general sessions of matters important to 
all the delegates, no matter in what kind 
of business or what phase of advertising 
they were engaged. 


CONTINENT-WIDE IN SCOPE 


Five advertising clubs—those in Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Canton and Cleveland 
in the United States, and Hamilton in 
Canada—became members of the Affilia- 
tion, whose operations were corffined to 
the territory they occupy. At the meet- 
ing in Hamilton the Advertising Club 
of Toledo, Ohio, applied for membership 
and was admitted. The attendance was 
about 300, every delegate active and all 
eager to talk as well as to listen to dis- 
cussions that developed new ideas and 
added to their fund of information. Ex- 
cept for occasional reference to Canadian 
and United States affairs, all matters 
presented by the speakers were contin- 
ent-wide in their scope and equal in 
character and thought content to those 
discussed at a national convention. 

Of chief interest, as it is bound to be 
nowadays in any assemblage of business 
men, was the present condition of trade 
and the outlook. The whole thought 
as expressed by delegates and spectators, 
representing both Canada and the United 
States, was optimistic; but the definite 
conclusion was that price-inflation, which 
was openly referred to as “profiteering,” 
had worn to a thin thread the tie be- 
tween the manufacturer and the distribu- 
tor and the public-confidence. Not 
alone in personal conversation wherever 
several delegates stood or sat together, 
in hotel lobby, at luncheon or at dinner, 
was conviction of this truth expressed, 
but every speaker referred to it from the 
rostrum, no matter how apparently dis- 
tant from it his assigned subject was. 
\s one delegate put it succintly: 


Cuptwity AND Distrust 


“The trouble with business today can 
be summed up in two words—cupidity 
and distrust. Neither manufacturer nor 
distributor has entirely recovered from 
the desire for huge profits which de- 
veloped during the war, so both are still 
grasping for more than a legitimate 
profit above replacement values, which 


values they were willing enough to fol- 
low when replacement costs were rising 
instead of falling. The cupidity they 
deve oped during the fat and easy years 
is still with them. 

“On the other hand the buying public— 


a brief composite paragraph should be 
written of what was said on this sub- 
ject it would read something like this: 

“People are weary of advertisements 
which mislead them, intentionally or 
otherwise; and they will not respond to 
the drastic cuts advertised so often, 
whether true or untrue. Take an an- 
nouncement saying that a suit of clothes 
has been reduced from $50 to $30. The 
effect is quite contrary to the intention 
of the merchant. People know that they 
have been paying excessive profits—that 
must be recognized or no progress can 
be made.- Their reaction is either that 
such a reduction has not been made and 
that the advertising is a lie, or that they 











“Are you sure? What did 
they do that for?” Mr. 
Grene gasped when Epitor 
& PusBtLisner’s” representa 
tive notified him of his elec 
tion to the presidency of the 
Affiliated Advertising Clubs. 
He had had no intimation, 
even, that he was considered 
for the office and was the 
most surprised man at the 
convention when he received 
this, his first notice—he real- 


ly was. 








among which are the manufacturers and 
the distributors themselves, by the way 
—feeling that they were exploited more 
than sufficiently to create excessive pro- 
fits during the war, knowing also that 
costs have been reduced and that retail 
yrices have not followed in adequate 
measure, refuse to buy at what they con- 
sider, not without reason in many in- 
stances, still inflated valuations. The 
“strust is nation-wide, and even in the 
best of circumstances will require a long 
time for its removal.” 

Included in the charge of excessive 
prices is labor, freight and other trans- 
portation. Until labor realizes that it is 
largely responsible for the high prices 
against which it inveighs, for the heavy 
freight charges which are sometimes 
prohibitive of certain markets and for 
the cost of traveling which often makes 
it unprofitable for a manufacturer to 
keep salesmen on the road, and is willing 
to accept cuts for itself which it de- 
mands in the commodities of manufac- 
turers and distributors, both wholesale 
and retail, pricés cannot descend to the 
level upon which business can again 
flourish. Labor can profiteer as well as 
capital. 

NEED THE TRUTH 

Directly from this belief it was quite 
natural that the thought of the conven- 
tion should turn to the great means by 
which commodities are sold—advertis- 
ing. From the hour of the dinner on 
Friday night with which the convention 
was opened, to the banquet on Saturday 
night which brought it to an end, warn- 
ing was sounded that the confidence of 
the public could be regained only by the 
clearest and straightest kind of state- 
ments, supported by easily ascertained 
facts, though there were times when cer- 
tain statements, honest though they 
might be, could well be omitted. If 


have been tremendously mulcted to the 
vendor’s profit in times past. Otherwise, 
they argue, how can he cut 40 per cent 
and still remain in business? Then they 
hold off for still greater reductions, 
swayed by the distrust engendered by 
the profiteering we all know has been 
going on. If drastic reductions have 
been made, forget them and allow the 
buyers to forget that altitudinous prices 
ever obtained. Don’t mention the former 
price. Feature the present price alone. 


No Pre-War Prices Now 


“Some merchants have advertised ‘pre- 
war prices,’ but rarely with truth and 
more rarely still to the convincing of the 
public. The newspapers have, by free 
discussion in both editorial and news 
columns, educated the people to the 
knowledge that probably never again will 
pre-war prices prevail; and few desire 
that they shall. All know that they are 
impossible today, whatever may become 
true tomorrow. An appreciation of val- 
ues keener than ever before obtained 
prevails now and, though the clamor and 
the expectation of still lower prices will 
continue for some time, people will re- 
sume buying at right prices the sooner 
if they are not alarmed by constant re- 
minders of the high prices that have pre- 
vailed. And still sooner if they are in- 
formed, rather, on the actual values of 
commodities offered.” 

Alvin E. Dodd, of the Department of 
Distribution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, carried out 
this though when he spoke of the neces- 
sity in some lines of the middle-man and 
advised that the people be instructed in 
how he operated to make final costs. 
Now, more than ever before, he declared, 
they need to be told. 

“And you advertising men,” he contin- 
ued, “have the power to bring back 
public confidence; not by talking foolish 


7 


optimism, but by telling the truth. It 
is for you to get at the facts through the 
use of research and then show the peo- 
ple the worth of your goods by the study 
of their communities and their needs. 
The people can buy, pessimists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Unemploy- 
ment has been exaggerated and bank de- 
posits are larger than they were a year 
ago. Honest effort on your part, coupled 
with straight dealing, can win back the 
confidence of the public, the main essen- 
tial to resumption of good business.” 

Mrs. Christine Frederick, of the Ap- 
plecroft Experiment Station on Long 
Island, N. Y., emphasized the necessity 
for honest advertising to regain the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

“T have forty modern labor-saving de- 
vices in my home,” she said, “each one 
advertised as the last word in its parti- 
cular field and all ready and working 
without hitch at a moment’s notice. 
What is the truth about them? If five 
of them were capable of operating at any 
one time I would be happy; but if my 
happiness depended solely upon that I 
should be miserable all the time.” 

Mrs. Frederick gave a few words of 
cogent advice to advertisers of ap- 
pliances manufactured for the use of 
women. Too many of them tell all about 
the mechanics of a washing machine, for 
instance, as though a woman were a 
mechanical engineer. 

“And you men know as well as I do,” 
she smiled, “that a woman can’t under- 
stand about mechanics; she hasn’t been 
trained to it. What she wants to know 
is how many sheets and pillow cases it 
will wash, in how long, at what cost and 
at what saving of her labor. Tell her 
that and leave out the useless stuff.” 

“There’s always something good we 
can learn about the newspaper as an 
advertising medium,” one delegate re- 
marked after William Findlay, business 
manager of the Toronto Globe, had fin- 
ished his address. Mr. Findlay com- 
pared the newspaper with the magazine 
for effectiveness in reaching the people, 
for durability, for quick and positive 
action and for cost per milline, and to 
the satisfaction of his listeners proved 
conclusively that the newspaper leads in 
all. His address will be found in an- 
other column of this issue of Epbrror 
& PUBLISHER. 

H. B. LeQuatte, president of Church- 
ill-Hall, New York, emphasized the 
value of research: work for both adver- 
tising and the product to be sold. 

“A quarter of a million dollars was 
to be spent in advertising a new talcum 
powder,” he said. “To find out what 
women wanted in that line we put re- 
porters in a large number of drug stores 
to watch the sales and ask the reason 
why any particular brand was bought. 
They found that American women were 
influenced first by the perfume of a 
powder and second by the container. 
From four of the most popular talcums 
on the market a blend was made that 
the consumer liked and the new talcum 
was put out in an attractive container 
and sold at 25 cents. In nine months, 
sales had reached the enormous total of 
$1,000,000, which would have been im- 
possible without the research work.” 

The election of officers, which is done 
by the Board of Directors rather than 
hy convention vote, made L. R. Greene, 
sales manager of Tuckett, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., president; P. De Forest Por- 
ter, secretary of the Buffalo Advertising 
Club, first vice-president; K. Ashbacher, 
president of the Toledo Advertising 
Club, second vice-president, and Arthur 
P. Kelly, secretary of the Rochester Ad- 
vertiong:: Chm, seoretary-transnrer. 

The next convention will be held in 
Cleveland. 
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NEWSPAPER’S REASON 
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FOR EXISTENCE 


MAKES IT POTENT SALESMAN 





Its Flexibility Adapts It to All Advertising, It Ties Up Nationa! 
Campaigns with Local Retail Outlets, at Low Cost, and 
Gives a Comprehensive Circulation 





By WILLIAM FINDLAY 


Busin ss Manager Toronto Globe 


OME of the exponents of the daily 
newspaper as an advertising medium 
emphasize its flexibility. Others dwell 
on how daily newspaper advertising can 
be “tied up” with the local retail outlets. 
Others urge the low cost for covering an 
individual locality or the whole country, 
while others again point out, quite truly, 
that it is the only medium, in Ontario at 
least, which is so comprehensive in its 
circulation that it reaches practically 
every potential buyer in the Province. 
There is another important feature of 
daily newspaper advertising. To a de- 
gree not approached by any other adver- 
tising medium the daily newspaper in- 
fluences the thought and moulds the 
opinion of its readers. By this I do not 
mean that every reader slavishly follows 
every opinion expressed in the editorial 
columns. But I do say that the news- 
paper editoria! page still is the most im- 
portant, the most impressive, and the 
most effective advertising medium of 
any sort, anywhere. It advertises the 
editor’s stock-in-trade, his ideas upon 
the questions of the day, not only in 
politics but in every department 
thought in which he indulges. 


of 


For PraActTIcAL RESULTS 


The object of all advertising is to in- 
fluence thought, because thought governs 
action. Is it not logical, therefore, to 
believe that an advertising medium which 
day in and day out, year after year, is 
influencing the thoughts and minds of its 
readers to a greater extent than any 
other medium, is the medium which will 
exercise the greatest impelling force on 
its readers in favor of goods or service 
advertised? 

I have set forth four exclusive charac- 
teristics of daily newspaper advertising— 


(1) Flexibility. 


(2) Tie up with local retail outlets. 
(3) Low cost. 
(4) Comprehensive circulation. 


An excellent field in which to illustrate 
a number of these qualities is furnished 
by the Dominion of Canada. We have 
no one national market in this country— 
Canada consists of a series of markets 
extending from coast to coast. Inside 
the primary markets—as Toronto and 
Ontario—are the secondary markets, like 
Hamilton and Ottawa. And after these 
are other trading zones of lesser import- 
ance and size. 

These markets are separated in some 
cases by many miles of practically vacant 
territory; in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, by the barrier of differing 
languages in the two adjacent provinces. 


Can Reacw Every Market. 

The boundaries of the markets in Can- 
ada_ represent approximately the 
spheres of circulation of their daily 
newspapers that they might almost be 
called “newspaper circles”—stretching 
clear across the country—and in the case 
of the primary circles, at least, rarely 
overlapping. The advertiser may culti- 
vate these markets as’ intensively as he 
wishes by placing his advertising not 
only in the comprehensive primary cir- 
cles but in the smaller circles inside as 
well—and he may carry on the process 
until he is represented in every circle 
in every primary market. 


so 


But the flexibility of daily newspaper 
advertising permits the advertiser to do 
more. He may confine his appeal to 
only one primary market. In each of 
these circles he finds a similarity of tem- 
perament of the people and of climatic 


long life of advertisements in some med- 
ium you may reply that they ought to 
live long as the same money would buy 
three or four insertions in daily news- 
papers with the advantage, among others, 
of a timely copy change for each inser- 
tion. 

Barbours Rate Sheets (September 
1921) give the total circulations of morn- 
ing and evening papers of the United 
States (excluding Sundays) as 28,000,- 
000, and the aggregate-minimum adver- 
tising rate as $86 per line, or a milline 
rate of $3.07. 

The number of families in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario as reported by a syndi- 





EF 
and logs. 


welcome comfort of warmth. 


pleadings. 





TIME TO HOP OUT AND LIGHT ’ER UP 
By GEORGE CARSTON FROLICH 


me fut into one sentence what I think American ‘business needs. 
One early morning last winter I was up in camp, asleep. 
and saw an old-fashioned sheet-iron stove almost within reach of the bed. It 
was all primed, ready to be lit—there were the shavings, paper, kindling wood 
The matches were on a chair alongside of the stove. 
dreaded to get out and hop back into bed before I dressed! 
and you ought to have seen that old stove roar into a living being. The draft 
was perfect, and it took only a minute or two to fill that cabin room with the 


The kindling and stove of American business is ready. Somebody should 
hep out of bed, suffer momentary cold feet and strike the match, 
take a mighty short time to feel the warmth of our busy industry hearths. 
What that spark is to be I do not know. 
I have appealed, directly to retailers because I think they are the 
people who have the power to start it, 
because the adjustment of wages is only partly done. 
labor in some industries must submit to a re-adjustment downwards. 
will then have a wonderful period of great prosperity. 


I woke up 


Lord! how I 
But I did it, 


It would 
I have tried to kindle it by optimistic 
although we are not exactly ready yet 


Almost one-half of 
We 








conditions. He can save expenses of his 
sales force and other selling effort by 
intensively cultivating these markets in 
succession, and the profits from one 
trading territory may be sufficient to pay 
his promotion expenses in the next. 

And if he has his retail outlets in 
more than one trading territory in such 
position as to warrant advertising in all 
at the same time, he may vary his appeal! 
in each territory so as to carry home his 
message with greater timeliness and 
greater force—and with greater economy. 

An AGENcyY’s TRIBUTE 

A tribute to daily newspaper adver- 
tising was paid by the advertising agency 
of N. W. Ayer & Son in an advertise- 
ment a short time ago. Describing the 
advertising of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company the advertisement said: 

“Metaphorically speaking, it rings the 
door bell and says ‘Good morning, Ma- 
dam? Now is the-time to put up 
peaches.’ ” 

“Three hundred miles away it may be 
time to put up pears or blackberries— 
there, the copy says so. 

“Throughout the summer, as crops 
ripen in their various sections, American 
Sugar shouts ‘Save the Fruit Crop! This 
week is the peak of the season.’” 

There you have the story of the flexi- 
bility of daily newspaper advertising. 
Peaches here, blackberries there, fruit 
ripe this week in one section and becom- 
ing ripe next week in another section. 
Daily newspaper advertising telling va- 
riations of the same story in a timely, 
effective and forceful way in each terri- 
tory—all at the same time, or at differ- 
ent times. 

As to cost, it is possible to localize the 
argument by quoting figures published 
by Marketing. The total circulations of 
all Canadian dailies were given as 
$1,700,000, and the milline rate as $2.80. 
The total circulations of all Canadian 
magazines were given as 398,000, and the 
milline rate as $9.07. 


So that when people tell you about the 


cate of Canada’s seven leading maga- 
zines is 552,406. The combined circula- 
tions of these seven leading magazines 
in Ontario is 127,271. 

There are 41 dailies in Ontario with 
a combined circulation of 722,000, and a 
milline rate of $2.49. Of this circulation 
the four dailies of Toronto contribute 
over 400,000. 

Comment on the comprehensiveness of 
daily newspaper circulation is unneces- 
sary in the face of these figures. Un- 
doubtly there is duplication in the circu- 
lations of the dailies. There is also 
duplication in the. circulations of the 
magazines; for no magazine publisher 
would contend that the class of people 
who read his publication are unable to 
afford more than one magazine. 


Must Brinc OrperRs 


The function of advertising today is 
to sell goods—to speed up turnover, to 
move the goods which have “backed-up” 
on the shelves of the retail merchant and 
in the wholesale houses and manufac- 
tories of the country. 

Conditions in selling are subject to 
sudden changes and variations; adver- 
tising must have the ability to meet these 
changes. 

Daily newspaper advertising meets 
different conditions in any part of the 
country at any time. It can be published 
almost without notice anywhere. It 
comes before them fresh every day. It 
covers practically every potential buyer 
in the country. Its cost is low. It enters 
the home in the medium from which the 
family learns the news of the day, finds 
entertainment and instruction, and re- 
ceives its daily analysis of, and comment 
upon, the news—the medium which 
largely guides the thought and moulds 
the opinion of the family. It is received 
with a welcome, read with care, and 


treated with the same confidence and re- 
spect that is accorded the news, features 
and editorials of the family newspaper. 

The war made the people steady and 
careful readers of daily newspapers. 


It 





emphasized the value of the daily news- 
paper in the home. It enlarged the cir- 
culations of the daily papers, and the 
worthy ones have retained their circula- 
tion increases. The war gave the daily 
newspapers their greatest advertisement. 
Daily newspaper advertisers are getting 
the benefit today. 





AGENCY WANTS REPORTERS’ HELP 


Chicago Firm Asks Writers To Find 
Possible Local Distribution 


Co-operation of newspapers in build- 
ing business through reporters which 
will eventually result in advertising for 
the paper is the plan recently proposed 
by Floyd Short and Partners, Inc., of 
Chicago, in introducing a new adver- 
tiser. 

This advertising agency has as one of 
its clients a manufacturer of road ma- 
chinery. The advertising firm sent let- 
ters to advertising managers of news- 
papers stating that its client “has high 
salaried engineers continually on the 
lookout for a live prospect and a chance 
to close a contract for machinery.” 

The company wants a “scout” in every 
town, and Gridley Adams of the agency, 
a former newspaper man, voices the opin- 
ion that on every newspaper there is 
such a man available. He describes 
him as one “who is alive to every doing 
in the business world, who knows the 
contractors,” and the men who would be 
interested in the machinery corporation. 

The advertising manager of the news- 
paper is requested to turn over the let- 
ter to one of the reporters, stating that 
such a plan can not help but establish 
eventually a local dealer and that that 
means local advertising. 





Milwaukee Women’s Club Elects 


Edna J. Dunlap has been elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Milwaukee. Other officers are Ethel 
B. Scully, vice-president, Frieda Muller, 
secretary; Dorothy Lerner Hemings, 
treasurer. Members of the Publicity 
Committee are Jane Dore, Madge Yahn, 
Hildegarde Glover; programme, Mar- 
garet Reynolds; entertainment, Ethel B. 
Scully; construction and by-laws, Edna 
Smith; membership, Laura Bertelson. 





Appointments by DeVry Corporation 


Homer V. Winn has been made sales 
director of the DeVry Corporation, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of the De Vry por- 
table motion picture projection machine. 
Romain J. Waymel, who was Mr. 
Winn’s assistant for some time, is now 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. 





A. N. A. to Meet November 14-16 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers will be held at 
the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., No- 
vember 14-16. The program has not 
yet been drafted. Secretary-treasurer 
John Sullivan returned from a trip to 
Chicago this week. 





V. H. Adams with Nucoa Company 


V. H. Adams, until recently assistant 
advertising manager of the Goulds Man- 
ufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Nucoa Butter Company, New 
York. 





Detroit News Restores Classified 


The Detroit News, which almost a 
year ago eliminated classified advertis- 
ing from its noon and state editions as 
a paper economy measure, has resumed 
publishing the preceding day’s want ads 
in these editions. 
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*"FRISCO SAYS HAIL AND FAREWELL TO 
WORLD PRESS CONGRESS PARTY 





Delegates Spend Six Days Viewing America’s Wonderland Before 
Embarking for Honolulu for Meeting, Which Opens 
October 10—Some Going Round the World 





(By Telegraph to Epttor & Pustisner) 


wAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 4.—Into the 

velvet fog at Point Richmond early 
this morning the welcoming hand of San 
Francisco was extended to the distin- 
guished band of editors and their ladies 
who today completed the first lap of 
their trip to the World Press Congress 
in Honolulu. The visitors were taken 
in hand by an official hospitality com- 
mittee, headed by Postmaster Charles 
W. Fay and William T. Sesnon, and 
asked to consider the conveniences of 
the whole city at their command. The 
party started off on a round of fete and 
diversion in which there was no let-up 
until the moment of embarkation this 
afternoon for the mid-Pacific paradise 
on the steamer “Matsonia.” 

In charge of the party, which num 
bered 180, including journalists and their 
families, Dean Walter Williams, 
of the University of Missouri, president 
of the Press Congress; John R. Morris 
of Columbia, Mo., executive secretary; 
and transportation chairman Will Wilke 
of Grey Eagle, Minn. 

From the Santa Fe dock at Point 
Richmond, the party was taken aboard 
a special ferry for San Francisco at 8 
o'clock. The morning mist formed a 
curtain through which San Francisco 
could only be sensed. Before the bay 
was crossed the sun came out disclosing 
the city to the travelers. 

Arriving at the ferry building, the 
party was greeted by Chief of Police 
Dan O’Brien and Traffic Captain Henry 
Gleeson, who escorted them to the street, 
where the Chamber of Commerce hospi- 
tality committee awaited with automo- 
biles. 

After considerable photographing and 
the arrival of Mayor Rolph, the mem- 
bers of the party were distributed in ma- 
chines and driven to the Olympic and 
Women’s athletic clubs, where the men 
and women respectively were given a 
respite and an opportunity to enjoy a 
swim and to remove the stains of travel. 

This was followed by an automobile 
tour of the city. No routine was obeyed 
in this, the official escorts allowing them- 
selves to be governed by the wishes of 
the guests. The majority were eager 
to glimpse Chinatown, Golden Gate Park 
and the countless points of interest for 
which San Francisco is famous. Many 
of the feminine guests devoted part of 
their time to a tour of the shopping dis- 
trict. 

At noon all the travelers were guests 
of honor at a luncheon at the Cliff 
House. William F. Sesnon presided 
over the program arrangements. The 
speakers at the luncheon were Mayor 
Rolph, M. M. de Young, dean of San 
Francisco publishers, representing the 
San Francisco newspapers; Charles W. 
Fay, Dean Walter Williams; Gilbert 
Weigle, president of the Press Club of 
San Francisco; Dr. V. R. Beteta; Col. 
Edward F. Lawson of the London Daily 
Telegraph; Friend Richardson, presi- 
dent of the State Press Association; 
and Frank P. Glass of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mr. de 
Young said: 


were 


“I have been asked to say a few words of 
welcome in the name of the press of San Fran- 
cisco, I take great pleasure in greeting you 
one and all, and welcoming you to our city. 
The only regret I have is that your stay is 
to be so short. 

“I have been talking here with the dean of 


journalistic colleges, Mr. Williams, and what 
he has said has brought back forcibly to my 
mind the fact that San Francisco has been 


the school and cradle of some of the greatest 
newspaper men in the journalistic world. They 
nearly all started in San Francisco—the great 
authors, the great editors, the great newspaper 
men, great artists, even the great originators 
of comic sketches—nearly all came from San 
Francisco. 

“We are looking for talent for San Francisco, 
and as tast as we break them in and get them 
going you take them away from us. have 
broken many of them in, and lost many of 
them since | have been running the Chronicle 
the last fifty odd years—-for when they get 
nicely started you offer them tremendous sal 
aries and they leave us. But I notice that they 
always want to get back again. Many of them 
come back—I brought one back the other day. 
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“I think if we had an opportunity to show 
u around for a few days, we could keep 
many of you here. And I am sure if you 
here on your return for a little while 

ou will never be content to live at any other 
place Of course. I do not want that to occur 
is | do not want any more newspapers here 
(laughter). So you had better not come here 


will stay 


n your way back. Instead we will send you 
papers, telling you all about California 

“But, joking aside, I want to say to you 
ne and all that if you will, when you come 
back, stay here for a few days we will show 
vou what we have here in San Francisco, and 
L am sure you will always want to visit us 
wain. And if some of you want to be shown 
how to run a good newspaper, why come back 


ind see us and we will show you (laughter).” 


lf the 100 or more delegates gave any 
thought to the arrangement for the trip 
it was wasted energy, for everything 
was worked out for them to the minut- 
est detail by Will Wilke, chairman of the 
transportation committee. Mr. Wilke’s 
requisition on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway company was for the 
best train it could put together. That 
is what he got, and it met every need 

The delegates Chicag« 
and took the special train there Thurs 


—— 


assembled at 








RADIOPHONE SUPPLANTS LEGWORK COVERING 
GOLF TOURNAMENTS IN ST. LOUIS 











HE wireless telephone for transmit- 
ting hole-by-hole play was used for 
the first time by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch in the national amateur golf tourn- 


ament held at the St. Louis Country 
Club last week. That paper thus 
describes the experiments : 

“A wireless operator with a _port- 


able apparatus accompanied a Post-Dis- 
patch reporter who followed the play of 
one of the important matches. After the 
play for each hole was completed, the 
reporter dictated the story of the play 
to the operator and the operator re- 
peated to an operator stationed at the 
clubhouse. The Country Club operator, 
who had a permanent wireless installa- 
tion apparatus relayed the report to the 
Post-Dispatch office, where another ap- 
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paratus of the 
position 

‘By this method, the hole-by-hole re- 
port almost uniformly reached the Post- 
Dispatch oftice immediately after each 
play was completed, despite the relay. 
There were only a few delays, and these 
of small consequence, during the week. 

“The test showed that the wireless 
telephone is likely to become an adjunct 
to news reporting in instances where the 
terminals of the telephone and _ tele- 
graph are removed from the scene of 
action and the field set of the wireless 
can be carried along, always commanding 
a view of the action.” 

The radio telephone was used on all 
seven days of the tournament except 
during the rain on Friday. 


permanent type was in 
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day evening, September 29, for the jour- 
ney through the heart of romantic Amer- 
ica—the land of the conquistadores and 
the padres, the pathfinders, traders and 
pioneers. Some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world is found on the 
main line of the Santa Fe 

Northern Lilinois, Southeastern 
and Northern Missouri 
the night: The first sightseeing, there- 
fore, was done at Kansas City, the gate- 
way to the great Southwest. 

Short stops later were made at To- 
peka, the capital; Emporia, the home of 
William Allen White; Hutchinson, and 
Dodge City. Then nightfall, dining, 
singing, speechmaking, storytelling—and 
to bed. 

Little was 
he night, 


iowa 
1 


were crossed 


Colorado during 
by the 
norning paper fellows who couldn’t go 
to bed early. The night owls saw the 
famous Valley of the Arkansas River, 
and from La Junta, the summit of old 
Pike's Peak, more than 100 miles away. 
The special train was nearing Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, when the travelers awoke 
for the second day out. From there on 
to San Francisco they were not 
sight of mountains. 


Ne W 


which 


scen of 


excepting some of 


out of 


Mexico has the “atmosphere” 
goes with age. Easterners who 
take pride in their “old families” are 
given a shock when they read on New 
Mexico distin- 
guished 400 


years. 


tombstones 
men who 


stories of 
have been dead 
\t Albuquerque the special train made 
first long stop—three hours. The 
Chamber of Commerce gave the visitors 
a ride over that interesting city—ancient 
in appearance, modern as to 
ences 


its 


conveni- 


It was night again when the special 
train crossed the New Mexico state line 
into Arizona, and when morning came 
the travelers were at the Grand Canyon 

in time to see the sunrise which artists 
confess cannot be painted. An entire 
day—Sunday—was spent at the Grand 
Canyon. Breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner (following a glorious sunset) were 
served at the El Tovar hotel, built by 
the Santa Fe at a cost of $250,000. 

Leaving the Grand Canyon the train 
crossed the Arizona desert in the night, 
but the travelers saw the Mohave desert 


of California, which is similar. The 
special train achieved the summit of 
Tehachapi by a series of remarkable 


loops and tunnels 

Dropping down the Tehachapi in the 
late afternoon the travelers entered the 
San Joaquin Valley of California at 
Bakersfield, where once more they left 
their train for a rest of two hours be- 


fore starting on the last leg of their 
journey to San Francisco. 
Arriving at Ferry Point the fourth 


morning out of Chicago, after a trip full 
of intense interest and without a break 
in the schedule or a mishap to mar the 
pleasure of the occasion, the travelers 
left their train with a pang of regret, 
and, crossing San Francisco Bay on a 
Santa Fe Ferry, repaired at once to the 
steamship “Matsonia,” which was wait- 
ing at the dock to take them to Hono- 
lulu. 

Among those who are going on the 
post-congress Orient trip are Frank P 
Glass, Sr., and Frank P. Glass, Jr., and 
their wives; also, W. J. Smith of the 
Waukegan (Ill.) Sun. The Glass famil- 
ies are going to make it a leisurely trip 
around the world, without any time 
schedule. They may be away until June, 
1922. Mr. Smith figures on getting home 
about February 1. 

Dean Walter Williams, president of 
the Congress, will also go to China and 
Japan for a short visit, returning to the 
University of Missouri in January, 1922, 
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IN COMPETITION 


Editor & Publisher for October 8, 1921 
SALESMEN TELL OF INGENIOUS SALES 


FOR PRIZES 





Few Have an Easy Road to Travel and Success Attends Those Who 
Use Their Brains and Are Able to Adapt Themselves to 
Unusual and Untoward Circumstances 





HE 


work a salesman had to do was to 


day has passed when the hardest 


travel to a place to get an order. The 
armistice gave it its finishing blow, 
thought it was quite a while dying. The 


day of real salesmanship has returned 
since then, and now success comes only 
to salesmen who have learned their busi 
ness thoroughly and are able to take ad 
vantage of any and every circumstance, 
to overcome obstacles and to turn ele- 
ments that ordinarily mean defeat into 
arguments that under their clever 
manipulation mean quite the opposite. 

What some of them, quick-witted and 
agile of intellect, have done to make 
their services valuable to their concerns 
and, incidentally, to themselves, they have 
told to Eprror & PusitsHer briefly, 
touching only the important features in 
connection with their activities, in their 
competition for the $85 in prizes which 
Epiror & PusiisHer has offered for the 
stories of clever sales. A few of 
them are reproduced here for the benefit 
of others who are willing to study and 
observe and profit by the experiences of 
thers. 


best 


* + * 


THE NECKLACE DID THE TRICK 


For a year I had been trying to get 
an advertising contract from the presi- 
dent of an insurance company in In- 
dianapolis, but couldn’t stir him. Dur- 
ing an insurance convention at the Clay 
pool Hotel there, which he attended, 
before prohibition, I noticed in a jewelry 
necklace which I thought my 
wife would like. I bought it. 

That night Mr. Bellis and some friends 
came to my room. I knew Mr. Bellis 
was extremely fond of his wife and it 
occurred to me while we were talking 
that my thought of my own wife would 
have a good effect upon him. 

“Like to something pretty?” I 
asked, and showed him the necklace, 
telling him it was for my wife. 

“Do you mean to tell me you think of 
your wife at a convention like this?” he 
exclaimed. 


store a 


see 


“Always and everywhere,” I responded. 
“Well, by this and by that,” he de- 
clared, “a man who thinks of his wife 
at a time like this can have my business. 
Give me your advertising contract and 
I'll sign up for a year.” 

“T'll call at your office tomorrow,” I 
said. “I don’t like to take contracts at 
a party like this.” 

\nd that’s the way it. fell out. I called 
at his office next day and asked him if 
he was of the same mind as last night 
He vociferated that he was and signed 
for a whole year the space I had been 


asking. J. M. Craex, 
Advertising Writer, Atlanta, Ga. 
7 7. + 


CANDOR TURNED THE TRICK 


We all know that there is usually a 
percentage of slate and bone and dirt 
in almost all shipments of anthracite 
coal 

\fter the coal miners’ long strike of 
1902 and the coal business got back to 
normal conditions and every salesman 
was hustling for business, and coal was 
being shipped promptly and prices were 
being cut in order to get business, I 
called on, say, a Mr. Jones, who had been 
giving us a small part of his business. 
After our usual “good morning,” he 
said: 

“I want to buy a car of stove coal 


for a certain purpose, which must be 
free of slate, bone and dirt. Will 
you promise to ship a car that will be 
up to this standard of preparation?” 

| immediately said, “No, I will not 
promise; but I will make an especial 
effort to give you a clean car of coal.” 

He hesitated for a few moments and 
then said: “Well, you are the fourth 
salesman that I have asked the same 
question, and the other three all prom- 
ised to ship me a car of stove coal free 
of slate, bone and dirt, but you get the 
order.” 

He has continued to be a good custom 
er of ours ever since, and I see a ship- 
ment for him reported today. 

JosepH Roserts, 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia. 
* 4 * 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION WAS CURE 

In days gone by, before the populace 
of this country started on its long, dry 
trip across the desert, | was engaged in 
selling an article which has since been 
declared to be forbidden fruit. 

One of my customers who owned a 
saloon in Greenville, Ala., possessed a 
passion for giving orders only to cancel 
them as soon as the salesman left town. 
Mr. X was an agreeable man to deal 
with, his greetings were always hearty. 
He would accept my dinner invitations, 
pat me on the back, give me a nice order 
and stay with me until my train de- 
parted. 

My next mail from the house always 
contained regrets that Mr. X had coun- 


termanded his order. I had the same 


experience several times. Finally I de- 
cided that I was going to land an order 
and have that order shipped. 

Before leaving the home office I asked 
the sales manager to ship Mr. X to reach 
Greenville early on the morning after 
my arrival, The sales manager agreed 
to carry the frame up. 

On my next trip I called on Mr. X, 
took him out to dinner and wrote the 
biggest order I had ever secured from 
him (an exact duplicate of the one left 
in my office), knowing that he intended 
cancelling it. 

Late in the afternoon I excused myself 
to write a personal letter and _ stalled 
until it was too late for Mr. X to get 
me to the train. 

The next morning the shipment ar- 
rived while I was on the ground, the 
exact order he had given me the after- 
noon before. He could not deny that 
this was his service. 

This single piece of work broke Mr. X 
of his cancelling habit and he became 
one of the most loyal customers on our 


books. J. B. STAADEKER, 


Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
+ . * 
HIS DETERMINATION WON 


A certain furniture store in an Ala- 
bama city hadn’t used my publication for 
several years; the store was given me 
as an almost hopeless prospect. 

After having called upon the. owner 
of the store on several occasions I saw 
that I had made no headway in selling 
him my medium so I returned to my 
office and dug up the reports I had made 
regarding my calls upon this concern, 
his objections, etc. At the bottom of 
each report I wrote—‘“I will sell the 
—_—— Furniture Company yet; see if 
I don’t.” At the bottom of the last re- 
port I wrote, “I will sell the ————— 
Furniture Company and sell him for 
Friday’s paper, or resign my position 
with the —~———.” 

I made a full page lay-out featuring a 
big shipment of porch furniture and re- 





for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 
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United States or Canada. 
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remaining 90 per cent. 


matter. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprtror & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


Awards will be made as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eprror & PuBLISHER will pay $1.00. 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. : ‘ 
3. Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


4. Stories must arrive at the office of Eprror & PuBLISHER between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o’clock, noon, on November 1. 

Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 
Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 











frigerators which I knew my dealer had 
just received, took the reports and page 
lay-out over to the Furniture 
store. 


I told the owner of the store that here 
were my reports to the company regard- 
ing my calls upon him, suggested that I 
run them in the paper and follow them 
with the page ad Friday. He liked the 
idea, bought the entire campaign, it 
pulled big, due to the unique lead given 
his main ad, and he today is a regular 
advertiser. 

S. S. Speer, Jr., 

Manager National Advertising, 

Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
* * * 
USED A FAILURE TO MAKE SUCCESS 


The advertising salesman on a small 
town daily newspaper probably has more 
worries than solicitors in the larger 
towns and cities where competitions for 
business is keener among merchants and 
where most of the firms are compara- 
tively young. The old-time merchant, 
who believes that all he needs to do is to 
set up a place on “main” street, dies 
hard in the smaller communities, and 
it requires much prizing to lift him 
above the cross-roads store. This class 
is slowly passing, but it is present in 
most of the small towns. 

Drifting into a live retail store the 
other afternoon I picked up a little fold- 
er which one of the clerks had been 
reading. It contained the story of Pyle’s 
Pearline, a soap powder which was gen- 
erally in use 25 years ago. It was a 
well-advertised brand, and it sold. The 
article passed into new hands, advertis- 
ing stopped, and Pearline disappeared 
from the grocery shelves and_ the 
kitchen. 

With that as a hammer I drove my 
points home. It was an effective answer 
to merchants who were positive they 
had been here so long as not to need any 
printers’ ink. It isa good business stimu- 
lant—this history of Pearline—and if 
recited with vigor it will land any except 
those merchants who are moving out 
toward the cemetery. 


S. H. Farasee, 
Hickory (N. C.) Record. 
* * * 
AN “EXTRA” THAT WON 


A lesson I once learned from an attor- 
ney who pointed out to me to be suc- 
cessful you have to think faster than 
your client, proved in this particular 
case to be the secret in securing an order 
for a higher price than quoted by a com- 
petitor. 

The printing and bookbinding concern 
with which the writer was connected at 
the time was asked, along with several 
other like concerns, to bid on printing 
and binding a 300-page journal, and, as 
we were very anxious at that time to se- 
cure this order, we figured the cost 
right close to the “bone.” 


When our price was submitted I was 
informed that we were two dollars high- 
er than the lowest bid on the same speci- 
fications, and as buyer was morally 
obliged to save this difference it looked 
as though we would lose out. I then 
asked the customer if it did not at times 
occur that he would appreciate if there 
were about four or five additional pages 
in the rear of the book for continuation 
work and he agreed that this was a splen- 
did suggestion. I then offered to add 
this extra for the quoted price and with 
this agreement I secured the order. 

Now, in reality this extra did not cost 
the firm more than five or ten cents, but 
it was giving our prospective customer 
what he considered a big bargain. 


Orto RoeEsNeR, 
The Ault & Wiborg Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


People Are Always Buying Because They Must and They’ll Buy Your Goods if You Go After Their 
Trade with the Right Kind of Appeal 


By ADELBERT FORD 


How many times have we heard 

the advertising clubs the discussion 
as to methods of constructing adver- 
tisements with the “pulling power” or 
“punch,” or whatever you may call that 
characteristic in an advertisement which 
seems to attract a reader’s attention 
whether he will or no? It is a recog- 
nized fact that some advertisements 
seem to have the capacity of reaching 
out from the page and literally drawing 
in the customers. 

We have heard methods and means 
discussed for securing this effect, and 
each method has been tried until worn 
threadbare. But whatever the method 
or process used the basis for the ex- 
planation of the striking advertisement 
must always go back to the appeal to 
fundamental instincts. 

By an instinct we mean that kind of 
action tendency which is inherited and 
not acquired by practice. The baby is 
born with the ability to perform some 
kind of action without training; it can 
cry, eat, and wiggle its limbs without 
having to learn how. 

As the child grows older and develops 
a more complete nervous system, de- 
layed instincts begin to show them- 
selves: the instinct to draw away from 
danger, to fight, to collect property, and 
finally, when the adolescent years come, 
the mating tendency. All are inherited 
from ancestors thousands of years 
back. 

With every one of these instincts 
there is a powerful mental accompani- 
ment we call the emotions. With the 
instinct to run we have fear; with the 
fighting instinct there is anger; with the 
mating instinct there is love; et cetera. 

In the animal kingdom we find that 
the instincts and their emotions have 
played an important part in saving in- 
dividuals from harm. Fear and anger 
must be powerful in their effect because 
they are generally brought into play in 
an extreme emergency. It is for this 
reason that any appeal that is to be made 
to the fundamental instincts is sure to 
be effective. 

In studying the operation of human 
instincts with a view to their applica- 
tion in advertising, it is necessary that 
we consider the differences in various 
kinds of people, of course. 

Not all people are equally responsive 

instinctual tendencies. We may be 
sure of one thing, however; very few 
people indeed govern their actions to- 
tally free from emotional control. 

Reason is a rare thing, even in the 
human race. The late psychologist, 
Wundt, on being asked if animals reason 
answered that animals never reason and 
human beings very rarely. 

Even such reasoning tendencies as we 
do find are generally colored and di- 
rected by emotional controls. How often 
do we all convince ourselves that a cer- 
tain thing is right just because it is in 
line with our pleasurable desires and 
not because it will stand the test of true 
duty? 

And we must admit that there are 
great numbers of people who always 
act in response to the first tendency that 
comes up, with no attempt at logical 
analysis of their actions in any case. 
This is the class which falls under 
Wundt’s category of people who never 
reason. 

From the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of the human race it is very 
likely that high intelligence was the last 


to 
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trait acquired. Since the instinct ten 
dencies are much older than the reason- 
ing tendencies, it is probable that the 
former are much deeper ingrained and 
usurp the power of action whenever 
possible. 

It must not be inferred that the ap 
peals to the powers of logic are to be 
avoided in advertising. It is perfectly 
possible to combine instinct and reason 
in one advertisement, and it is even 
advisable to do so. Again, some articles 
of commerce lend themselves to the 
instinctual appeal more readily than 
others; 


but even the most unpromising 





Mr and Mrs Pedestrian! 


2 Out for cars without— 


~ WEED Tire Chains 


CAREFUL whenever shi 
BIZ cst whe ai mine oot 
Pedestrians take it for granted that ill drivers have 


The send of » vehicle moving toward you is very 
deceiving. If the driver happens to be one of those . 
careless fellows who so often take chances withour Weed 
Tire Chains, you are likely to be run down. Such a 
type of driver is powerless to stop in an emergency. He 
can apply the brakes yes— but the car will continue its 
forward momentum or skid over into the curb—one never 
knows just where it's going to land: 


In Canada: Dominion Chain 
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Company, Limited, Niagara 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
‘The Comptets Chain Line —All Types, Mf Sizes, All Finisher —From Plumbers Supery Chasen to Shope Archer heen 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


University of Michigan 


oF FUNDAMENTAL INSTINCTS 
upon and hopelessly entangled with the 
emotional and feeling states. Many a 
dyed-in-the-wool high-brow thinks he 
always pure intellect instead of 
reason; but he is trying the impossible. 
In the light of the principles we have 
just explained, we may very well ask 
for the best methods of making the 
emotional appeal. The form of the 
emotional appeal is to some extent de- 
pendent on the type of individuals who 
are desired customers, With the 
intellectual class of people it is advis 
able to use the mixed emotional-logical 
appeal; in advertising to the lower types 
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When you -consider that motor car accidents occur 
even on dry streets4you must appreciate how extreme is the 
danger of crossing before cars operating on wet and slippery 
streets without Weed Tire Chains. 


Suppose you shipped on the greasy pavement or stumbled 
in front of one of those chainless cars. In such event the 
chances are a hundred to one that the most skillful driver 
would not be able to save you. 


When ALL motor vehicle drivers “Put on Weed Tire 
Chains whenever it rains” amd use discretion im the manip» 
ulation of clutch, brakes and steering wheel to asest in 
meeting the uncertain surface conditions, then accidents 
under such conditions will practically cease to happen. 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 
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Falls, Ontario 


Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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Appealing to the Sense of Fear. 


articles may be adapted to the instinc- 
tual appeal if a little ingenuity is used. 

It is for these reasons that one ad- 
vertisement seems to be dry and un- 
forceful, flat and unattractive; while 
another advertisement grips and holds 
the attention, forges a tenacious mem- 
ory, and drives the customer to the 
action of purchasing. 

The advertiser need pay little atten- 
tion to the self-styled intellectual type 
who insfsts that he never responds to 
the emotional appeal. The more the 
formal psychologist investigates the 
mental processes the more he finds that 
the courses of reason are dependent 


of intelligence the pure emotional appeal 
may have the greater effect. 

The following may serve as a sugges- 
tion as to the types of emotional appeal 
that can be used with definite lines of 
goods: Foods, the instinct of 
or appetite; rubbers, the fear of illness 
and death; fire-insurance, fear; fire- 
arms, fear or anger; life-insurance, 
home affection; musical instruments, 
the social tendency or aesthetics; bank 
deposits, the collecting instinct or fear; 
newspapers and magazines, the instinct 
of curiosity; clothes, fear of social dis- 
approval; building material, the home 
instinct. 


hunger 


Many manufacturing concerns owe 
their success to a striking emotional ap- 
peal in their advertising. The unusual 
sales of Weed Tire Chains have been 
built on the type of advertisement that 
appeals very strongly to fear. The pic 
ture contains the instinctual appeal, but 
the printed matter of the advertisement 
contains the logical argument which 
may appeal to the person who always 
wants to know the reason for a thing. 

The advertisement of Swift’s meat 
products with colorful illustrations, ap 
peals to the instinct of appetite. 

The advertisements for Grinnell Fire 
Extinguisher Systems appeal again to 
several of the elemental tendencies. In. 
one advertisement the fear of loss of 
property is pictured by the burning 
building only partly covered by insur 
ance; in another illustration the danger 
of fire to the home folks and loved 
ones makes a direct appeal to the in- 
stinct of parental and filial affection; 
in another the neglect of public officials 
to protect public buildings may tend to 
provoke righteous anger. 


Many times the advertiser neglects 
to make use of the most promising 
chances for the calling out of instinc- 


Some ten or a dozen ad 
dentifrices, by a rather 
advise the prospec- 


tual response. 
vertisers of 
complex argument, 


tive purchasers that their product is 
very desirable. But only in the very 
slightest degree do they make use of 


the instinctual appeals. 

How vividly it would be possible 
portray the social disfavor heaped upon 
a person who appears in company with 


to 


unfit teeth, the teeth that are stained 
and colored because they didn’t use 
“our” brand of tooth-paste! How ter 


rible you could make the appeal if you 
should picture a scene in the dentist's 
chair for the person who had neglected 
to use “our” particular brand of denti 
frice. 

The 
chant wailing, 
aren't buying.” 

That man’s 
never a time 


other day I heard a local mer 
“Money is tight. People 


logic is faulty; there is 
when people don’t buy 
[hey would starve to death and freeze 
to death if they didn’t buy something. 
[hat man was too lazy to go after the 
money with the right kind of an appeal. 

Suppose one were advertising watches. 
Can you imagine the critical situations, 
moments when there are large stakes in 


the balance, when minutes mean mil- 
lions, when the need for accurate time 
can be supplied by “our” watches and 
no others? 

Suppose you are selling watches be- 
cause they are cheap and not because 
they are necessarily accurate. You drop 
your expensive watch on the floor. 
Smash! A hundred dollars gone in a 
second! That wouldn’t have happened 
if you had carried “our” inexpensive 
brand. 

This latter idea has been used by a 
prominent watch manufacturer with 
SUCCESS. 

These advertisements reach out from 
the magazine pages and draw in. cus- 
tomers 

There is scarcely an article adver- 


tised but may be used with the instinc- 
tive or emotional appeal. 

Imagine hose supporters as they are 
usually advertised, and as they would 
appeal with this sort of an illustration: 
The young man who, in the drawing 
room of a select home, discovers a sock 
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“Here is the Hunger Appeal. 


falling down over his shoe and has no 
chance to repair the damage. That 
wouldn’t have happened if he had used 
“our” hose supporters. 

Suppose again you are advertising 
cigars. It is ineffective simply to say, 
“Smoke So-and-So’s Cigars!” Use two 
illustrations: “The customer you lost 
because you were not sure of the cigar 
you presented him!” and “You know 
now that you will not insult your cus- 
tomer when you present him with one 
of our dependable cigars!” 

It will be noted that the instinctual 
appeal in these advertisements is gained 
by dramatizing the article in real life. 

The means of doing this is limitless: 

Adding-machines, “The mistake that 
cost you your reputation!” or cash reg- 
isters on the same appeal; or the un- 
leakable fountain pen: a _ gentleman 
lends his fountain pen to a lady who is 
wearing white gloves; it leaks over her 
gloves and dress. That wouldn’t have 
happened if he had been careful to buy 
one of “our” non-leakable pens. 

The picture provokes the instinctual 
response and the logical argument may 
follow to reinforce the illustrative part 
of the advertisement. The method of 
dramatization may be extended into a 
long and varied campaign as new and 
original situations are brought to light. 

Probably one of the most unfortunate 
of the psychological fallacies in adver- 
tising is the appeal that tries to run in 
the face of a natural tendency. Mere 
neglect of the use of instinct may be ex- 
cusable at times, but certainly the ad- 
vertiser should by all means avoid the 
tendency*of running counter to a funda- 
mental instinct and so absolutely injure 
the sales rather than make them good. 

One type of this latter case is the 
so-called violation of feeling-tone. By 
feeling-tone we mean an_ indefinitely 
expressed emotional reaction. 

In the advertisement of a certain 
brand of coffee the advertiser pictured 
a coffee can with a frog by its side. 


I do not believe that a picture of a cold, 
slimy frog by the side of a coffee can 
will guarantee that the product will be 


os 


The Amateur Bachaiiten Plays 


Best With a Gulbransen 


’ | YHIE Gulbransen is the center—the that a baby once played the 


inspiration — of many a home orches- | Gulbransen as shown in the 


tra. It supplies an accomplished per- 
former on the most difficult and important 
instrument —the piano. 


me t “kno w one note fro wn an other.”’ Yet 

he can always play without stumbling— 
moothly and with freedom of expression 
leading and helping the other players. 






y the entire world of music is 
r r-rolls. If the orchestra is 





s for rehearsals. 
Ther fe are many refinements in the 
julbransen that i in playing with 
aher inarruments. It transpoeés to any key 
that easiest for the other instruments. 

n ges in tempo. che seme prices 
may be silenced. Either U.S, freight and 
or ntire scale may be 
ib Ixlued to bring out solos on other instru- 
nents 
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CuLB RANSEN 
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picture below —and gave us 
the idea for our rade mark. 
You have never tried a player 
The one who plays he Gulbransen may that is so Easy to Play, so responsive, so alive. 

: If you will look up our dealer and try 
the Gulbransen, you will get a new idea of 
the possibilities of such an instrument. You 
can play it not only easily, but satisfyingly 

to yourself and others. 

At the right are a few selections ap- 
viece, the Gulbransen shows propriate for the home orchestra. Try them 
# is a great help to band on the Gulbransen at our dealer's store. 
He shows the Baby at the Pedals in his 
window and newspaper advertising. If you 
don't know him, write us for his address 


Nationally Priced 


hapa rae ry Four models, all pl 
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back of cach instrument at the factory 
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| S. B. ps goat Drops are not a cure for colds. They are a pre- 
coughing. True, they often keep a cough from de- 
— into a sore throat or cold. And they are a protection 
public because Poe keep people who already have 





the ‘his f 
For there is no pee cough- —_ 
ing. It is just as unnecessary as 
any other bad habit. For it can be 
prevented or relieved by thé sim- 
plest of precautions—the use of 
S. B. Cough Drops. 
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deteoins Against Social Disfavor. 


made more appetizing, and for a great 
many people it will produce a definite 
revulsion. Especially in the advertis- 
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Those marked * specially arranged for or 
hestra accompaniment 
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Seat Model 535 Suburban Model «sa 

The Gulbransen is so Easy to Play that GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON COMPANY 
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Playing upon the Social Instinct. 


ing of food products is it important to 
see that such factors do not creep in. 

It is simply putting yourself in the 
reader's place. Ask yourself if you 
would be favorably  influenced—not 
forced—into purchasing a product by 
any feeling of revulsion the advertise- 
ment would engender. If you would not, 
and very few would, then do not create 
that feeling in another. It is the appli- 
cation of the old adage about flies and 
vinegar and molasses. 

This leads to the thought that you 
should avoid company which itself tends 
to create an incorrect tone-feeling. 

Neighboring advertisement on the 
same page of the magazine may reflect 
with disgusting feeling-tones and carry 
over their effects to the entire page. 

This is one justification, of course, 
for the full page advertisement; the 
advertiser controls the situation. 

Another warning in the use of emo- 
tional and instinctual appeal should be 
given here. The advertiser should be 
sure that the emotional appeal directs 
the attention of the reader to just the 
elements that are to be remembered. 
The appeal should always suggest the 
name of the article to be sold, or a 
good quality of the goods. 

The danger advertisements for Weed 
Tire Chains always suggests Weed 
chains and no others. If the advertiser, 
for instance, is trying to show the dan- 
gers of wet feet, he should always be 
sure that the advertisement sells his 
own specific brand of rubbers, not just 
rubbers in general. A Boston rubber 
manufacturer, twenty years ago, learned 
this to his cost. 

Tie the name of the brand to the 
appeal. 

There is scarcely any article advertised 
that may not become the central figure 
of a dramatic incident if one will but 
use his imagination and see it that way. 


The fifth article by Prof. Ford on “Adver- 
tising Errors and How to Avoid Them,” will 
appear in Epittor & Pustisner for October 15. 
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NO LACK OF MACHINE COMPOSITION 
SCHOOLS IN U. S. AND CANADA 





One or More Withm Comparatively Easy Reach of Every Employ- 
ing Primter, Editor & Publisher Finds on Investigating 
Complaints of Training Facilities Shortage 





By JOHN F. REDMOND 


YONSTANT repetition by publishers, 
wherever conventions are held, of 
placing the blame for the printer short- 
age on lack of school facilities for train- 
ing young men 
and women in 
machine com- 
position, caused 
Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER to inter- 
view Joseph T. 
Mackey, _ secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the Mergenthaler 


Linotype Com- 
pany, in an en- 
deavor to find 





out whether such 


Josern T. Mackey complaints are 
justified. 
Developments of the chat soon con- 


vinced the investigator that instead of a 
shortage of schools, the real trouble is 
a lack of knowledge on the part of em- 
ployers as to actual facilities at their dis- 
posal, many of which are running far 
below production capabilities because of 
lack of pupils. The big need of the day 
seems to be the co-operation of employ- 
ing printers with existing schools in the 
way of interesting young men and wom- 
en in the printing trade and encouraging 
them to study it at the many institutions 
that stand ready to educate them. 

Mr. Mackey instantly declared that 
Eprror & PustisHer could render an 
invaluable service to the newspaper and 
printing industries by devoting an article 
to the subject in mind and heartily con- 
sented to furnish all the details at the 
disposal of his company. When the data 
was assembled it showed that linotype 
instruction is today being given in more 
than 126 schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada, located in 
33 states of this country and in the prin- 
cipal printing centers of the Dominion 
of Canada. In fact, there seems to be a 
school within comparatively easy reach 
of every printer employer. Yet it is not 
an uncommon occurrence wherever pub- 
lishers gather to hear asked the question 
of where schools, if there are any, are 


located, with no one able to answer 
definitely. 
The Mergenthaler Company itself 


maintains four free schools in the United 
States: at 29 Ryerson street, Brooklyn; 
1100 South Wabash avenue, Chicago; 
638-646 Sacramento street, San Fran- 
cisco; 549 Baronne street, New Orleans; 
and its representative, Canadian Lino- 
type, Ltd., maintains a free school at 
68 Temperance street, Toronto. 

Mr. Mackey soon compiled the follow- 
ing list of the more important institutions 
in the United States and Canada giving 
linotype instruction: 

Alabama—Tuskogee Normal and 

trial Institute, Tuskogee. 

Arkansas—Shorter College of the A. M. 

E. Church, Little Rock. 
California—California Institution for Deaf 
and Blind, Berkeley. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Long Beach High School, Long Beach. 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 
Times Linotype School, Los Angeles. 
Vocational High School, Oakland. 
Union High School, Oroville. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto. 


Indus- 


Canadian Linotype, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario. 

Toronto Technical School, Toronto, On 
tario. 

Deaf and Dumb Instituté, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 


Colorado—Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Colorado Springs. 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver. 
Connecticut—-State Trade Education Shop, 
Bridgeport. 
Boardman Apprentice Shops, New Haven. 
Submarine Base, State Pier, New London. 
District of Columbia (Washington)—Arm- 
strong Manual Training School. 
Columbia Institute for Deaf, 
Green. 
Engineers’ School, Washington Barracks. 
Walter Reed Hospital. 
Florida—F lorida 


Kendall 


School for Deaf and 
Blind, St. Augustine. 
Georgia— Georgia School for the Deaf, 


Cave Spring. 
Georgia-Alabama Business College, Macon. 
Georgia Industrial Home for Boys, Macon. 
Macon Printing School, Macon. 
U. S. General Hospital No. 6, Fort Me 
Pherson. 


Illinois—University of Illinois, Champaign 
Harrison Technical School, Chicago. 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Chicago. 
St. Mary’s Training School, Desplaines. 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 
St. Hedwig’s College for Girls, N 
Rockford High School, Rockford 
Indiana High School, 
son. 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indian 
apolis 
United Typothetae of America, School of 
Printing, Indianapolis. 


sviles. 


Anderson Ander 


Kansas—Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Federal Board for Vocational Educatior 


_ Pittsburgh. 
State Manual Training School, Pittsburgh 
Kentucky—Berea College, Berea 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville. 
School of Printing, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Louisiana State 
Education, Baton Rouge 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New Or- 
eans. 


Board of 


Maine—University of Maine, Orono 


Maryland——-St. Mary's School, Baltimore 


October 8, 1921 
Newton Vocational School, Newtonville 
Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Worcester. 

Michigan—-University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor. 

Minnesota—Dunwoody Industrial Insti 


tute, Minneapolis 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
. ’ 


Missouri—Missouri State School for the 
Deaf, Fulton 
Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Home, St 
Louis. 


New Jersey——-New Jersey School for the 
Jeaf, Trenton 

New York—Bushwick 

School, Brooklyn 

Brooklyn Evening Trade School, Brooklyn 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. 


Evening Trade 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brook 
lyn 
Elm Vocational 5 Buffalo 
Empire Linotype vol, New York City 
Vocational School for Boys, New York 
City. 
North Carolina—-Public Health Service 
Hospital No. 6 Oteen Masonic Oprhar 


age, Oxford. 
North Carolina School for th Deaf, 
Morgantown 
North Dakota 
Devil's Lake. 
Ohio—-Federal Board for Vocational Edu 
cation, Cincinnati 
Institute of Applied Arts, Cincinnati 


State School for the Deaf, 


Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati 
Ohio State University, Cincinnati 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Cincinnat 


Ohio State University, 
State School for the 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Xenia 


Columbus 
Deaf, Columbus. 


Oregon— Oregon 
Eugene. 
University 


State School for Deaf, 
of Oregon, Eugene. 
Benson Polytechnic High School, Portland 
School District No. 1, Portland. 


Pennsylvania—-U. S. A. General Hospital, 


No. 31, Carlisle 

Department of Vocational Education, 
Johnstown 

Orphans’ Industrial School, Loysville. 


Girard College, Philadelphia. 


Penn Institute for Deaf and Dumb, Phila- 
lelphia. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh 


South Carolina 
Deaf and 


South Carolina School for 
Blind, Cedar Springs. 





Agency of the Mergenthaler Company. 


Clemson 
Conn 


Agricultural College, Clemson. 
Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood. 
Tennessee 


ennessec 


Board of Education, Memphis 
Industrial School, Nashville. 


Texas——Texas School for the Deaf, Austin 
Texas State University, Austin 
trackenridge Manual Training School, San 

\ 


Virginia Agricultural 


and Me 


Virginia 








har ul College, Blacksburg 
i tor rmal and Agricultural Insti 
ti Har 1 
Na Op. ng Base, Hampton Roads. 
N N ird, Portsmouth 
B Orphanage Salem 
Virginia Scho for the Deaf and the 
BI 1, Staunton 
Washington—Walla Walla College, Col 
les *lace 
University Washington, Seattle. 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver. 
Wisconsin—-Central Continuation School, 


Milwaukee 
Marquette 


University, Milwaukee. 








Mergenthaler Linotype Company, San School conducted at the Brooklyn factory of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Francisco. 
Union High School, San Mateo. Massachusetts——Boston Industrial School i 1 : Ss Vocational Training School, Milwaukee. 
Preston School of Industry, Waterman. for Boys, Boston. be ay ov ee? U. S. Indian Training School, Vocational School, Sheyboygan. 

a ot “eohastvey and Art, op, ae for Vocational Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman “Although it is only thirty-five years 

Guelph Technical School, Guelph, Ontario. Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical <ince the first newspaper was set by lino- 
Hamilton Technical School, Hamilton, On- Rindge Technical School, Cambridge. College, Stillwater ‘ hk OT ie et ie 

tario. U. S. Army Cantonment, Camp Devens. Henry Kendall College, Tulsa (Continued on page 3) 
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KEEP LISTS INTACT AND MONEY COMING 
CIRCULATORS’ PRESENT PROBLEM 





Recent Mid-West Meeting Brought Out Several Plans for Securing 
Renewals and Assuring Collection in Advance 
From Subscribers 





By SIDNEY D. LONG, 


President, 


MAINTENANCE of mail and city 

delivery subscriptions was the main 
topic of papers and discussions at the 
Midwest Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion’s recent convention at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The topics discussed were mainly 
of special interest to the section covered 
by this association, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, but 
it was found that the problem of mail 
subscriptions at this time is of perhaps 
greater interest than any other depart- 
ment of circulation work. 

The paper read by M. W. Halmbacher, 
circulation manager of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman, on the subject of “How 
to Get and Hold Subscriptions,” perhaps 
was one of the most important of the 
meeting and was followed with a lively 
discussion and rapid fire of questions 
and answers. Mr. Halmbacker said in 
part: 


“In order to get and hold mail circulation 
that will be permanent, it is first necessary to 
give the people in your territory a paper that, 
from an editorial standpoint, will meet all of 
their needs. Early and prompt delivery is 
absolutely necessary, and every effort should 
be made to see that dispatch to the subscriber 
is immediately started after the paper comes 
from the press. Complaints should be promptly 
acknowledged, an investigation immediately 
started upon receipt of the complaint, and by 
keeping eternally after those at fault, you will 
within a short period of time, improve your 
mail service until it will be almost perfect. 
Improved delivery will show the subscriber that 
you are interested in his particular subscrip- 
tion and will have a great deal to do with the 
securing of his renewal at expiration. 

“On both of our publications, the Oklahoman 
(morning) and the Times (evening), all mail 
subscriptions are promptly stopped at expira- 
tion. No exceptions are made. In circulariz- 
ing these expirations, we use a series of three 
letters: the first being mailed thirty days be- 
fore expiratton, the second fifteen days before 
expiration, and the third five days before the 
name is finally dropped from the mailing list 
through our failure to secure his renewal. 

“On the date of expiration, we paste what 
we call a ‘cut-off notice’ in the upper left 
hand .corner of their paper, calling their at- 
tention to the fact that their subscription has 
expired and the paper they are receiving that 
day is the last copy under their present sub- 
scription. Short-time subscription rates are 
also quoted on this cut-off notice which will 
bring their subscription up to December 15. 
This throws the expiration date to the annual 
Christmas Bargain offer, when we are able to 
offer our subscribers a small reduction in price 
for their yearly renewal. During the bargain 
offer we are able to renew from 80 to 85 per 
cent of our mail subscriptions for the full- 
year period. This cut in price, which does not 
amount to the usual 20 per cent commission 
allowed postmasters, is given direct to the 
subscriber for his renewal or new subscription. 
No commissions are allowed to postmasters or 
subscription agents during December. 

“In cireularizing expirations, as well as new 
prospects, every care should be taken in the 
careful preparation of the letter used in this 
work. Play up your features and call the 
attention of the prospective subscriber to what 
you have to offer, and the many big news 
features that he will receive in return for the 
small subscription price that you are asking. 
Old subscribers should be circularized contin- 
ually. If you are unable to secure the old 
subscriber for the full year, send out three 
or four follow-up letters, making an effort to 
secure a nine, six or three-months’ subscrip- 
tion as a last resort, make him a final offer 
for a one-month’s subscription, which will place 
his name on the mailing list, giving you an 
opportunity to renew this subscriber for a 
year at the expiration of his subscription. 

“During the fall and winter months when 
our mail expiration dates are heavy, we employ 
from four to five solicitors who devote their 
entire time to mail subscriptions. These men 
call upon all subscribers whose subscription 
date shows expiration within a period of sixty 
days. As soon as this work is completed, a 
thorough canvass is made in the business dis- 
trict for new mail list subscriptions. In smaller 
towns where we are not represented by a 
news dealer, our mail list representative covers 
both the business and resident district. In 
some cases our mail list representative se- 
cures business that originally belonged to our 
news dealer, and as soon as we are notified of 
this fact, these subscriptions are immediately 
taken from our mailing list and a credit ex- 
tended for the full monthly subscription rate. 
By this cooperation we are able to keep the 
good ‘will of our news dealers throughout the 
state and adjoining territory.” 


Midwest Circulation Managers Association. 


E. D. Uzzell, circulation manager of 
the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, in discussing 
Mr. Halmbacher’s paper said: 


“We obtained our mail business perhaps 
differently than the way most papers obtain it. 
We accepted an order on a note which was 
paid if they felt like it, and a great many of 
them didn’t feel like it. That was two years 


ago. Many of these notes were not paid when 
due. I have been trying to get to a point 


where we could get rid of the note business 
and at the same time not lose any circulation 
by so doing. This August we took a decided 
step to go on a cash in advance basis, our plan 
being to accept a new order or renewal that 
had been cut off our list of galleys. We did 
not extend the privilege of a note unless the 
subscriber paid at least six months or 50 per 
cent of the yearly subscription in advance. 
We could extend six months on this plan with- 
out losing.” 


Roy Bailey of the 


Salina (Kan.) 
Journal said: 

“TI presume that ours is the smallest paper 
represented in the Midwest Circulation Mana- 
gers Association at this meeting in point of 
circulation. Most of our circulation now is 
cash in advance. I will say it took a lot of 
nerve to make it that way. A year ago in 
April we took off 151 subscriptions because 
they did not pay in advance. There might just 
as well have been a funeral in the office when 
we did it. Over 100 came back in the next 
three months and paid cash in advance. I 
believe when we get it into the subscribers’ 
heads once it is just as simple to get the cash 
as the notes or to extend credit in any other 
form.” 


1921 


In reference to notes, the president 
said: 


“The trouble with notes given in connection 
with mail circulation is that when a fellow 
gives you his note he feels that he has paid 
you. It takes the road man almost as long 
to talk the new or renewal mail subscriber 
into signing a note for the subscription as it 
does to talk him into signing a check or giv- 
ing him the cash. Then it takes a real gen- 
uine high-salaried collector to drive the rural 
route all over again and collect the note. It 
is much cheaper and much more satisfactory 
for the solicitor to talk the mail subscriber into 
an absolutely good check or good money pay- 
ment in advance each time. The newspaper 
is better satisfied and the mail subscriber is, 
too.” 


Mr. Halmbacher was asked whether 
his paper granted commission to the 
postmaster and subscription agents dur- 
ing the bargain period and he answered 
that it did not. 

Mr. Bailey, answering the question as 
to whether politics made any difference 
with subscription agents in taking sub- 
scriptions for a Democratic paper or a 
Republican paper said: 


“It has been our experience that a Demo- 
cratic subscription agent or postmaster wouldn’t 
take a renewal for a Republican newspaper if 
he could possibly avoid it. If the subscriber 
hands him the money he takes it and accepts 
the commission because he figures it takes that 
much money away from the Republican party. 

“IT find in a locality where there is a Re- 
publican postmaster, our receipts are greater 
than in localities where there is a Democratic 
postmaster. Of course, we are considered a 
rather rampant Republican paper and maybe 
that’s the explanation. This is true of other 
papers in our territory, however, who lean 
heavily to one party or the other. Politics 
seems to have a great deal to do with the 
attitude of the postmasters as to newspapers 
in Kansas.” 


In reference to “The Best City Circu- 
lation Plans on an Evening Paper,” J. 
V. Hollett, circulation manager of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, said: 


“As the subject covers so much territory, 
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OR 6 new 6-months subscriptions to 
the paper the Salt Lake Telegram is 
offering a ukulele and free lessons by 


E. S. Hughes, popularly known as 
“Ukulele” Hughes. The lessons are un- 
limited. alee 


The value of the airplane to news- 
papers was demonstrated a few days 
ago when Aviator Rex Smith of the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News 
enabled the circulation department of 
the paper to maintain its schedule. 
Owing to trouble with the delivery 
wagon, the papers missed the train go- 
ing south, and Melvin R. Ballard, circu- 
lation manager, immediately gave in- 
structions for the aviator to pursue it 
which Smith did, catching it 40 miles 
away and placing the bundles in the 
care of the conductor. 

x * * 

The New Orleans police regulation, 
prohibiting newsboys from boarding 
street cars to sell papers, put into effect 
a couple of months ago, has been re- 
scinded. Now the boys are allowed to 
board the cars, except in the rush hours 
in the business district. The newsboys 
have to wear badges of the newspapers 
they sell. The badges are issued by the 
street car company, and can be revoked 
if the newsies break any of the regula- 
tions or are objectionable in any manner. 

Here are the rules: The boys must 
enter and leave by the rear door, so as 
not to interfere with the passengers. 
They must not be noisy. Colored news- 
boys must not go beyond the “Jim 
Crow” section. 

The anti-boarding regulations weré@ 
adopted as a measure of security, to 
keep the boys from the danger of fall- 
ing under car wheels. But this in- 
creased the danger, as the newsies 
would rush across the street unexpect- 
edly to passengers beckoning from the 


windows, and so run the risk of being 
struck by automobiles. 

Before the anti-boarding regulations 
were Officially abandoned, they had be- 
gun to fall out of observance, except in 
the business district. The passengers 
wanted them to board the cars, and the 
policemen in the outlying districts al- 
ways happened to be looking the other 
way. Probably in due course of time 
the boys would have been boarding the 
cars in the business district whether 
leave had been officially granted them 


or not. 


* *,* 


The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
offers a prize to children readers for 
poems addressed to themselves on the 
subject of their own birthdays, 

* * * 

One hundred and eighty carriers of 
the Minneapolis Star recently were the 
guests of the circulation department on 
a visit. to the model Minnesota State 
Penitentiary, located at Stillwater, 
about 35 miles away. The trip was 
made on chartered electric cars and in- 
cluded a picnic lunch. W. D. Parsons, 
circulation manager, personally con- 
ducted the program. The treat was 
awarded to every carrier on the force 
who secured a total of ten new orders 
and a net increase of six papers dur- 
ing a period of three weeks. More 
than 50 per cent of the carriers quali- 
fied. 


x* * * 


The St. Paul Daily News will give 
a cash prize to the boy or girl sendin 


‘in the best poem with ‘the title “Vaca- 


tion Days are Over.” 
* * * 

The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle was host 
to 2,000 Wichita boys at the annual 
newsboys’ picnic last week. 

(Continued on page 43) 


and there is such a vast difference in promo- 
tion methods employed on afternoon and morn- 
ing newspapers and also so much depends upon 
the system of delivery used, I am only going 
to answer for afternoon newspapers using the 
independent boy plan of delivery. 

“First, I want to state that we depend 
entirely upon our carrier organization for pro- 
moting our circulation. We use no solicitors, 
Premiums, voting or popularity contest of any 
sort. In order to make clear and explain the 
most successful promotion plans we have used, 
I would like to outline our city delivery sys- 
tem. The Tulsa Tribune have 237 carriers, 
covering the city and suburbs. These fellows 
own their own routes and pay in advance for 
all papers. 

“Our carriers are selected from the better 
class of homes and are made to feel that they 
are the most important members of the force. 
Before a carrier is accepted, the home is vis- 
ited by the district manager and everything 
pertaining to his duties as a carrier is fully 
explained to his parents. After a boy is 
accepted as a carrier, he is constantly watched 
over and at all times is under the supervision 
of his district manager. 

“Sick carriers are visited, flowers are sent 
and we make each carrier feel that he is one 
of us. He is proud of his Tribune route. 

“As routes are sold from 15 to 30 per sub- 
scriber, it is to the carrier’s interest to build 
up his route. From time to time, the Tribune 
offers small prizes, such as roller skates, foun- 
tain pens, Eversharp pencils, express wagons, 
flashlights, carrier sack, telescopes, rain capes 
and various other prizes to the carriers for 
securing new subscribers. Prizes are awarded 
for net increases only, and all increases must 
be held for a period of thirty days before 
prizes are awarded. These prize contests usu- 
ally run for about sixty days. It has been our 
experience that most carriers will work harder 
and take more interest in small prizes that 
require only a few subscribers than they will 
for an expensive prize for a larger number of 
new subscribers. I have found that bicycles, 
gold watches and other expensive prizes re- 
quiring an increase of from 25 to 35 sub- 
scribers scare a boy out in the very beginning 
and he usually gets a bad case of ‘cold feet’ 
and won’t even try. : 

“We have found that you get better results 
in offering a general assortment of prizes given 
for increases of from two to fifteen subscribers 
than you will by just offering one prize. 

“Sandwiched in between our prize contest 
we have rivalry contests at our sub-stations, 
such as contests between the even and odd 
record numbers, station against station and 
carrier against carrier. We have found that 
new subscribers secured by our carriers stick 
much better than those secured by solicitors. 

“All summed up, I do not believe that an 
afternoon newspaper using the boy plan of 
delivery can get better results in any manner 
than by promoting new business entirely 
through the efforts of their carrier organiza- 
tion. 


E. E. Scott, circulation manager of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World, discussing the 
subject of “What is the Best Plan to 
Keep the Carriers Interested in Their 
Routes on a Morning Newspaper,” said: 


“In years gone by, when the publisher hired 
his carrier boys on a straight salary of $1, 
$2, or $3 per week and kept all accounts in 
the office, there was no incentive to the carrier 
to increase or even hold up his list, except 
perhaps a special bonus of 5c to 25c per order. 
Even then the carrier did not really want more 
subs as the more he had the more work he had 
to perform for the same small pay. 

“Some newspapers still stick to the old 
office-paid carrier system. For a small town 
this may be all right, but the independent sys- 
tem now used by a large majority of the 
daily papers throughout the country is cer- 
tainly the ideal plan from every standpoint. 

_ ‘Many schemes are tried by various circula- 
tion managers, such as prizes to the boy who 
brings in the greatest number of new subs or 
increases his ‘draw’ the largest percentage dur- 
ing a certain length of time, baseball outfits, 
bicycles, vacation trips, cash prizes, etc., being 
used; but did you ever stop to consider that 
when you offer a boy a prize to increase his 
own business, it has a tendency to spoil him? 

“After he has worked for a few prizes, 
doesn’t he get the idea that it is not his 
business to increase his route without extra 
remuneration in some form or other? Doesn’t 
he lose sight of the fact that he should boost 
his route for the sake of building a bigger 
business for himself? In my estimation you 
are putting him in the same class with the 
subscriber who has been spoiled by premiums, 
who is such a premium-hound that he will not 
continue or renew his subscription without 
another premium? My observation has been 
that the younger the boy the more inducements 
are necessary. 

“You may conclude from the foregoing that 
we do not use any prizes, cash offers, or any 
other inducements among the carriers of the 
paper I represent. You are wrong. We do 
use them, but in very limited numbers and 
amounts. I have assumed in the foregoing 
that most of you have all boy carriers with 
routes. 

“On the World we have gotten away from 
the boy carrier to as great an extent as possi- 
ble, making our routes large and _ securing 
competent men to handle them. These men 
make their World routes their business, ex- 
clusive of everything else. Their profits run 
from $35 to $70 per week net. They deliver 
practically all their own papers with a horse 
and cart with perhaps a boy helper on Sunday. 
The circulation of the World on a normal day, 
was about 33,807 copies. Of this the city cir- 
culation was 16,245, and 13,047 of these were 
delivered to subscribers by 31 a 

1x- 


carriers, in a city of 72,000 population. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MAKES FAVORITE WHIMS OF HUMANS 
PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 





Milwaukee Journal’s Annual Food and Household Appliance Exposi- 
tion a Triplicate Winner—Few Other Newspapers Seem to 
Have Capitalized Idea 





By FRED MILLIS 


President Fred Millis, Inc., 


iv there were but three things that in- 
terested humans, one would be in eat- 
ing; another, avoiding routine 
and a third, being entertained. 

These are universal desires—as natu- 
ral to humankind as is publishing to a 
press: And they all mean business to 
the newspaper, according to R. A. Turn- 
quist, advertising manager of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Together, they mean 
advertising, circulation and real profit— 
if capitalized, 

“But it is few papers in the country 
that have succeeded in capitalizing them,” 
Mr. Turnquist says. “The Journal is 
one of the few. We have $160,000 
worth of advertising credited to our 
success in dealing with the human qual- 
ities of hunger, near-laziness (which, 
perhaps, should be called progress), and 
the great longing of the public to be 
entertained.” 


$160,000 1n BusINESs 


work; 


Circulation figures place the Journal 
first in Wisconsin—even with several 
competing papers in Milwaukee. In its 
growth from one of three papers to the 
largest in the state, the Journal credits 
to some extent capitalizing on these 
three universal interests. 

“How did the Journal get this $160,000 
in advertising?” By holding an annual 
food and household appliance exposi- 
tion, co-operating with the leading re- 
tail merchants’ associations, in food and 
appliance lines, entertaining each year 
nearly 100,000 persons of the city, offer- 
ing them food to eat and devices to cut 
down hated work; attracting nearly 200 
manufacturers and distributors to the 
Milwaukee market by the interest of 
these 100,000; insisting on advertising 
to hold consumer interest; and in “hir- 
ing a hall’—the largest exposition 
building in the northwest. 

The exposition is a series of brilliant 
entertainments given by stage artists, 
local talent and by manufacturers of the 
country who want to break into the 
city’s big market. The entire hall, cov- 
ering one square block in the heart of 
the downtown section, is divided into 
large booths rented to manufacturers 
and distributors at a nominal figure for 
displays of products and demonstrations 
as well as for a general distribution of 
samples. In connection with the exhi- 
bition, each company exhibiting con- 
tracts for a specified amount of adver- 
tising to be run exclusively in the 
Journal in the month of the food show 
—not including regular contracts. 


A Foop SHow’s Osyects 


Why are manufacturers interested? 

Because the food show offers oppor- 
tunity to introduce any household pro- 
duct in the world to Milwaukee’s house- 
wives and even to her retail merchants. 
A single demonstration for 100,000 con- 
sumers and for nearly 6,000 retail mer- 
chants at a cost of only a fraction of 
what would be expended in giving a 
less extensive demonstration in barely 
one-third of Milwaukee’s retail stores. 

Practically every alert food and ap- 
pliance merchant of the city co-operates 
with the Journal in holding this annual 
exposition and large manufacturers re- 
alize what it means to distribution to 


Advertising and 


General Sales Counsel 


work with the retail trade in putting on 
such a show. Distribution is half ac- 
complished beforé the food show doors 
close. 

For the retailer, the exposition means 
that more than one-half of the house- 
wives of the city will see products under 
most favorable display—products that 
he can sell from his store at a profit. 
Consumer demand is created by the 
manufacturer—and the merchant, by his 
interest in the exposition, and by the 


advertising that goes with a display, 
realizes that hundreds of sales are 
ready made by the exposition and 


others demand but little “pushing.” 
That is the advertising side of the 
annual food and household exposition, 
as outlined by Mr. Turnquist. For the 
manufacturer it is a cheap way of gain- 
ing consumer demand and retail distri- 


for 
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bution with a single demonstration at a 
“bargain counter” price. 

For circulation, Mr. Turnquist pointed 
to the attendance—90,000 admissions in 
1920, with each spectator impressed with 
the fact that it is a Journal entertain- 
ment. 


Why do thes 


people come to the ex- 


position ? 
Thousands of dollars worth of sam 
ples are given away and then there is 


the big feature entertainment. 

To illustrate, Mr. Turnquist turned to 
the 1921 program. His finger pointed 
to an “Advertising pageant” which he 
explained was a parade of nationally 
known trade-marks, then to—a dance; 
and to a list of a half dozen orchestras 
which will provide musical programs at 
three periods of each day. A $15,000 
bungalow built in the auditorium—the 
model home furnished with products 
which can be bought from Milwaukee’s 
business houses—was another feature. 


NovELTy ATTRACTS 

The people, Mr. Turnquist explained, 
are not only attracted by the novelty of 
a full sized home in the center of the 
great building but every piece of fur- 
riture is offered to the highest bidder— 
bids being taken on ballots presented to 
individuals entering the model building. 
For the charitable, the fact that receipts 








CAPITALIZING ON 


HUMAN DESIRES 


















































Upper right is reproduction of window of one of Milwaukee’s big retail stores in which 


Household 
how and also a poster advertising the fact that tickets could be bought within. 


are displayed products exhibited at the 
Appliance 


Milwaukee Journal’s Food and 


Upper left is an electrical booth, as it appeared in the exposition. 
Center is the crowd that swamped one booth—the part of the crowd that visited 


every booth. 


Lower is the Milwaukee Auditorium in which the exposition will be held, giving‘ 
93,297 square feet to the display of food products, home appliances and entertainment 


features. 
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are to be given to a local charitable or- 
ganization is attractive. 

And then Mr. Turnquist hurried his 
finger from page to page stopping every 
few seconds at the words “free samples” 


and then offering a single comment— 


“thousands of dollars worth of goods 
free.” 
The whole show started three years 


ago when the Journal conducted a cook- 
ing school, pushing advertised products 
in connection with a small food exposi- 
tion. Results: $30,000 
creased advertising and 
attending the show. 

The year, the 


worth of in- 


10,000 persons 


second entire main 


arena of the auditorium—180 by 100 
feet—was decorated for the Second An- 
nual Food and Household Exposition. 
One hundred and twenty-five boothis 


were sold to nearly as many manufac- 
turers and distributors. Approximately 
$55,000 in increased advertising was re- 
corded to the expositicn’s credit. 

The Third Annual Food and House- 
hold Exposition will be held October 25 
to 31 in the entire Auditorium building, 
two floors of the main building and five 
side halls, a total exhibition space of 
93,297 square feet. Of the 278 booths 
sold, 75 per cent will be conducted by 
national advertisers. One hundred and 
fifty-six will display electrical appliances 
and equipment for the home. The at- 
tendance, assured by the closest co-op- 
eration of the Milwaukee Retail Grocers’ 
Association and the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers, will in all probability pass the 100,- 
000 mark. Tickets will be sold through 
2,000 retail stores on commission 


Unlike similar shows, the Food and 
Household Exposition is a newspaper 
project from beginning to end. All erec- 
tion and designing of booths, wiring, 


piping and equipping of booths will be 
done under the direction of the Journal. 
And nothing will be asked of advertis- 
ers except to display their wares and to 
co-operate with the Journal in exclusive 
advertising 

It is founded on the three fundamen- 
tal desires of humans and perhaps that 
is the explanation of the success of the 
show and of the growth of the paper 
which has planned the project. The 
Journal recognized the universal desir« 
to eat, to avoid routine work and to be 
entertained. And these three factors 
have made the Annual Food and House- 
hold Exposition a success—and 
made business for the Journal. 


have 


Defines Criticism and Libel 


The absorbing question to newspaper 
men of “when criticism becomes libelous” 
is being so thoroughly answered by 
Louis G. Caldwell, in the Chicago Tri- 
1 organ, the “Trib”, that 
many letters are being received with re 
quests to reprint. In his current artick 
the author lays down the four rules that 
must be followed in the writing of criti 
‘al comment if libel are to b: 
avoided. First, he says, the comment 
must be on a matter of public in 
terest; second, the words must be com 
ment and not an allegation of fact; 
third, the comment be fair, and lastly. 
it must not be published maliciously. 
Mr. Caldwell concludes his series in the 
“Trib” next month. 


yurie *s house 


suits 





A. A. A. A. to Meet in Philadelphia 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising Ageticies will 
be held in Philadelphia at«the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, October 10, 11 and 12. 
The executive board will have an all day 
session from 9 o’clock Monday morning 
until 6 in the afternoon, and the general 
session will be held Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday from 9:30 to 5:30 o’clock. No 
speeches are scheduled. 
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N. A. N. E. CAMPAIGNS TO OVERCOME 
“JUST-AS-GOOD” MERCHANDISING 





Dealer Organs Found Helpful by Newspaper Service Men in Beating 
Down “Private Brand” Opposition—Atlanta Digest 
Still Missing 





By RALPH PERRY 


aPECIFICATION of the exact date 

that advertising copy is to commence 
running has been urged by an active 
member of N. A. N. E. as an offset to 
correcting present existing evils. This 
executive while not the one referred to 
in a recent article, where an advertiser 
attempted to use space two years after 
the contract was made with the news- 
paper, has experienced the same diffi- 
culty. 

“I see no reason,” states this member, 
“why the date of the running of first 
copy a first contract should not be 
definitely stated. If the contract is made, 
it is to be presumed, that the campaign 
is already prepared and that finances are 
ready to swing it. 

“The situation developed recently, and 
referred to on the N. A. N. E. page in 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER, offers no reason 
from the advertiser to consider that 
he had a right to insist on a contract 
made two years previous. Further com- 
plications were added by reason of the 
fact that the newspaper had increased its 
rates. 


on 


“I think that this controversy between 
the newspaper and the advertiser would 
never have occurred if the date of 
first insertion had been definitely stated. 
Contracts now state when the space is 
to be used, but it looks like a case of 
locking the barn after the horse has 

en stolen, when you leave the gate 
wide open with the phrase, “within rea- 
sonable time.” 


x ok * 
C )MPLAINTS have been received at 
4 N. A. N. E. headquarters that some 


newspapers are paying for broadsides 
and postage, in spite of the fact that the 
Standards of Practice of Merchandis- 
ing service makes it plain that such ser- 
vices should be declined unless the ad- 
vertiser foots the bill. 

A member writing to the N. A. N. E. 
headquarters states: 

“Advertising agents are demanding 
that you pay for the broadsides and 
postage because newspapers everywhere 
do it. If the agreement to spend a cer- 
tain sum for paper, printing and post- 
age in consideration of an advertising 
contract is not rebating, what is it?” 

‘The point brought forth by this mem- 
ber is unproven, except for his statement 
that advertising agents are saying that 
it is being done. A careful survey of 
the field so far would indicate that some- 
body is trying to get away with some- 
thing, by calling no names but dropping 
rather broad hints. One or two papers 
approached on the subject state that they 
are sending broadsides, etc., but a bill 
is being sent the advertiser for this ser- 
vice. 

It would appear, if a newspaper fixes 
its advertising rate on its costs plus 
a difference representing profit, that in- 
dulgence in this practice means what 
the writer of the above letter suggests 
that the newspaper is actually guilty of 
rebating. Printing paper and postage 
costs will readily absorb a large ‘propor- 
tion of the profit balance, and if news- 
papers are doing this, it is inevitable 
that sooner or later, somebody will be 
compelled to pay for it, the advertiser 


in increased rates or the newspaper with . 


smaller profits. 





R. PERRY conducts in Epriror & 
PuBLisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 


of Newspaper 
table discussion on matters of inter 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 


Executives) a round 











OMEWHERE in the United States, 
and probably more particularly in 
Atlanta, Ga., is a copy of the proceedings 
of the last convention of N. A. N. E. 
So far its exact whereabouts have not 
been determined by President Shuman, 
who has been burning the wires with 
messages in an attempt to locate the 
missing material. 

Prior to the convention, a contract 
was made with a reputable stenographer 
at Atlanta by last year’s administration 
for a complete report of the convention. 
It was agreed that a complete copy of 
business meetings, speeches, etc., were 
to be in the hands of N. A. N. E. offi- 
cials 30 days after the meeting. Half 
of the agreed costs was paid in advance. 

Now it would appear that nobody 
knows where the copy of the proceed- 


1921 


ings is. Present officials are unable to 
get a statement from past officers, and 
unless the digest is forthcoming immed- 
iately, personal investigation will be 
made by some officer of N. A. N. E. 

Delay in the delivery of the digest is 
causing no end of trouble at N. A. N. E. 
headquarters. Among other things, it 
was agreed that copies of all speeches 
were to be submitted to the speakers 
before being published. This means 
further delay before getting the com- 
plete reports into the hands of members. 
Every effort is being made to locate the 
missing report, that it may be delivered 
without further delay. 

* * * 


HE Palestine (Tex.) Herald has been 
admitted to membership in N. A. 
N. E., making an even dozen new mem- 
bers for Texas since the Atlanta con- 


vention. 
enti ae eats 


ICE-PRESIDENTS of the N. A. N. 

E. have been furnished with lists of 
non-members by headquarters, and a 
serious attempt will be made between 
now and first of the year to enrol them. 
This is part of the plan to make N. A. 
N. E. membership 100 per cent complete, 
and already it would appear that results 
will be very favorable. 

Each vice-president is taking the mat- 
ter of membership up direct with the 
non-member and in addition another per- 
sonal letter is being sent from the Presi- 
dent’s office in Fort Worth. 

In addition to this, the pink book 
which explains N. A. N. E., is being 
sent out. Later it is planned to send all 
non-members a copy of the Standard 
Practice of Merchandising, that they 





OVERCOMING THE 


“PRIVATE BRAND” 








F_PUCATION of the dealer in better 
merchandising methods and the in- 
sistence that advertised goods be furn- 
ished customers rather than “just-as- 
good substitutes” is receiving serious at- 
tention by executives of the N. A. N. E. 
It is probable that this subject will be 
discussed at the Milwaukee convention, 
when experiences of members will be in- 
corporated in a report. 

Investigators for service departments 
have found one of the greatest difficul- 
ties to overcome is that of the so-called 
“private brand.” The dealer in the aver- 
age city buys liberally of standard com- 
modities, the label of which carries his 
name or that of the jobber. These “just- 
as-good substitutes” are usually pur- 
chased by the dealer at a lower price 
than the standard article, and sometimes 
sold for less by him. 

Investigators working among dealers 
have reported. several instances where 
the dealer, even when asked for a certain 
brand, would spend many minutes in 
describing “our own brand” and finally 
switching it off on the customer. Lately 
it develops that the margin of profit 
between the standard advertised com- 
modity and the “private brand” is not 
so large as formerly, yet the dealer has 
insisted on pushing the latter, under 
the impression, that the customer will 
repurchase because it is a better article, 
and again because it can not be pur- 
chased elsewhere. 

This attitude on the part of the dealer 
has been the big problem of the service 
man. The difference in the costs of the 
two articles was an argument, difficult 
to overcome, particularly to the smaller 
dealer. As prices became more equal- 
ized, the dealer withdrew his argument 
about “making more money” and offered 
the argument of “exclusiveness,” etc. 


This last condition has largely been 
aggravated by the local jobber, who by 

ntracting with manufacturers of near- 
like standard commodities, has prevailed 
upon the retailer to carry his own pri- 
vate line instead of that offered by the 
national advertiser. In some cases it 
has developed that the acceptance of 
these brands has been practically forced 
on the retailer, who happens to have a 


strained credit relationship with the 
source of other supplies. 
Newspaper service men who have 


bumped into this problem report that re- 
tailer service papers are doing more than 
anything else to combat this condition. 
These publications, designed to be the 
link between advertiser and retailer, 
bring home to the latter strong argu- 
ments as to why nationally advertised 
commodities should receive the prefer- 
ence. 


Properly edited, and with items of ac- 
tual news value, they back up silently the 
verbal arguments of the service men. 
Service men, however, have stated that 
they have a kick, too, inasmuch as many 
of the service papers issued by their pa- 
pers fail in newsiness. 

It is their contention that the dealer 
is more interested in what the advertiser 
is doing for them in the way of copy, 
window trim, discounts, etc., than in a 
long-drawn-out yarn describing some 
particular manufacturer's plant. 


N. A. N. E. members have found the 
dealer publication a valuable asset. 
Many of them issue these regularly. 
Others issue from time to time, but it is 
the opinion of investigators that as in 
advertising, it is advisable to make it 
a stated publication printed in language 
that the dealer can understand, will read 
and profit by. 





may have tangible evidence of what the 
association is accomplishing. 
a 


HE committee on constitution and 

by-laws for N. A. N. E. will have 
an informal session in Baltimore soon 
for the purpose of making a preliminary 
draft of this document. The committee 
plans to whip in shape rules and regula- 
tions that best represent the ideas and 
ideals of the organization and let the 
remainder be accomplished by corres- 
pondence, or possibly by a second meet- 
ing, prior to the Milwaukee convention. 


GRAMES STARTS 57th PAPER 


Newspapers and Secret Societies Chief 
Hobbies of Veteran Editor 


George W. Grames of Clay City, Ind., 
62 years old, passed through Omaha a 
few days ago on his way to Limon, 
Colo., where he intends to launch his 
fifty-seventh paper. Mr. Grames claims 
to have owned and published more 
newspapers than any other man _ in 
America. At the age of 16 he says he 
began publishing the Ray in Deerfield, 
Mich. 

“I’ve got just two hobbies,” said Mr. 
Grames to the Omaha representative of 
Epitor & PusiisHer, “one of them is 
publishing newspapers and the other is 
joining secret societies. I have been 
editor of 56 different papers in 56 differ- 
ent towns, in six different states. As 
for the second hobby I already belong 
to 26 different secret societies. 

“Looking for the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow,” Grames said was 
responsible for his frequent changes in 
publication ownership, and his constant 
moving. “I’m always trying to get rich 
quick. I start a paper, see some other 
field that looks better, and move. I 
should be a millionaire, but I’m not.” 


Grames has published papers in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 


Illinois and Iowa. Mr. Grames now 
has a $10,000 plant at Clay City, Ind., 
which his daughter Ella is looking after 
in his absence. 





Hinman Heads Herald-Examiner 


George Wheeler Hinman, formerly 
editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
for the past year editorial and financial 
writer on the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, has been made editor-in-chief 
and president of the Illinois Publishing 
& Printing Company, which publishes 
the Herald and Examiner. Roy D. 
Keehn, who was president of the cor- 
poration, has resigned to take the presi- 
dency of the Evening American Publish- 
ing Company, resigned by Mr. Hearst, 
and will continue as general and legal 
representative of Mr. Hearst in Chicago. 





Changes on Nation’s Business 


Victor Whitlock, formerly Western 
advertising manager of the Nation’s 
Business, has been appointed director of 
advertising with headquarters in New 
York after January 1. Clyde A. Ste- 
vens, for several years with the George 
Batten Company and Erwin Wasey & 
Co., has been appointed Central adver- 
tising manager, succeeding Raymond 
B. Bowen. 





Enlarging Plant 


The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader has 
found it necessary to obtain additional 
room and has drranged for the use of 
the upper floors of an adjoining build- 
ing. An entrance to these floors is to 
be made from the third floor of the 
Times-Leader’s present plant. 
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—give us this day our daily JOB 


Can municipal, state, or federal 
funds be spent to better advantage 
than in campaigns to stabilize the 
business of the nation? 

Can we develop a business policy 
which can cope with living prob- 
lems? 

For such a message the Newspaper 
is the only constant common meet- 
ing ground of all classes, profes- 
sions, interests, the rich and the 
poor. 

What the daily Newspaper has ac- 
complished for the sale of merchan- 
dise, the raising of war funds, the 
Newspaper can accomplish for our 
national business life. Sectionally 
or nationally, over night or for an 
extended period, this potent, pri- 
mary medium is available. 

The Newspaper is the medium not 
only to bring the man and the job 
together, but to make them stay to- 
gether, to minimize labor troubles 
through steady, planned, paid pub- 
licity for both workers and em- 
ployers, to “sell” municipal, state, 
and federal administrative policies 
through consistent, honest, local 
paid campaigns every week, every 
year. 

Newspaper advertising is at once a 
stimulating and _ stabilizing force. 
With conspicuous success it has 
been used to sell merchandise. 
When will it be used consistently to 
produce permanent, economic prog- 
ress? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


. 














Atlanta 
New York ; 
San Francisco 
Number 7o of a Series 


What incomparable power the Pub- 
lisher possesses! 

Who will harness this force to serve 
mankind ? 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 
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“WORK-AT-HOME” COPY 
OFTEN NEEDS CENSOR 


False 





Some Glaring Examples of 
Promises Have Appeared in 
Newspaper Classified 
Columns 
By C. L. Perkins 
Executive Secretary Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers, 

“It is possible to double the per capita 
use of classified lineage in the United 
States and at the same time double the 
average revenue per column.” 

This statement may be challenged by 
some as the opinion of a want-ad en- 
thusiast. However, regardless of whose 
opinion it is or the truth of it, classified 
lineage can be increased and one of the 
essentials to this increase is a greater 
development of reader-confidence. To- 
day many newspapers carefully censor 
all copy before publication, others merely 
make a pretext of it and some print most 


any copy submitted without regard for 
honesty or truthfulness. 
\ few years ago all papers accepted 


all kinds of fraudulent want-ads, while 
today the majority of publications are 
refusing all copy that is on the face of 
it misleading or dishonest. This bene- 
ficial improvement of the character of 
classified columns has been particularly 
noticeable the organization of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers. This organization 


since 


has continually stood for honest want- 
ads. 

One of the doubtful kinds of adver- 
tising is that offering women an oppor 


tunity to “do profitable work at home.” 
While there may be many honest prop- 
sitions of this character, most of those 
that have been investigated are fraudu- 
lent inasmuch as the newspaper readers 
cannot make money by answering the 
advertisements. 

An Fastern newspaper recently print- 


ed this advertisement: 
“Ladies—Earn $15 to $30 weekly, spare time 
uddressing envelopes at home. Write for 


particulars. — 


advertise- 
telling at 
could be 
at home 
investment of 25c. for a 

instructions. On receipt 
f this amount, the advertiser mailed 
the following instructions, multigraphed 
sheet of letter 


Those who answered the 
ment were sent a form letter, 
great length the profit that 
made by addressing envelopes 
and urging the 
omplete set of 


nm one size paper: 
“COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 
“How to Earn a Weekly Income Ad 

dressing Envelopes in Your’ Spare 


Time. 
‘To successfully 
addressing 


operate an envelope 
business you must have a 


live list of mail order buyers’ names. 
You may use the names of acquaint- 
ances and friends if you so desire, or if 
you wish, you can secure many new 
names at a very small cost. Simply run 
in certain mail order papers an ad- 
vertisement something like this: 
Big Mail Fre ‘ Would you like to have 
t 1 I yrit you many good provositions, 
teresting ciret culars, offerings of various con- 
razines, catalogues, etc.? Send 





nam and 


address, and enclose stamp, 





will have business firms send you 
S ete Big Mail Free. (Name and 


ad if placed in the proper 
will you hun- 
inserting 
more than 
about three or 
addresses you 
for business. First—on a 
piece of paper copy all the names and 
addresses making up a master list from 
which to address envelopes. Second— 


‘The above 
publications 


secure for 
dreds of re 


The cost of 
this advertisement will not be 
When you have 
four hundred names and 


phic 5. 
$2.00. 


are ready 


secur 


5,000 plain white letter size en- 
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velopes. Third — forward lists and 
stamps that you received to firms ad- 
vertising free mail—they will gladly 
send advertising matter to said names. 
“If you have a typewriter type one 
name and address on each envelope. If 
you do not possess a typewriter, write 
the names in pen and ink, being very 
careful to write plainly without blotting 
the envelopes. After addressing 3,000 
envelopes, place them in piles of 200, 
300, 400 and tie them up in package 
ready to mail to your customers. 
“Now run an advertisement similar 
to this one in a mail-order publication: 


Mail Dealer, 
vertise for 


why buy lists of names and ad- 


prospects, when we will furnish 
you the latest mail order names, all addressed 
on plain white business envelopes, ready to 
be stamped and dropped in the mail box. They 
are guaranteed to be correct and up-to-date. 
They were secured by direct advertising. 
Prices 200 addressed envelopes $2.00, 300 
envelopes $2.50, etc. Name and address. 


“If it is desirable you can have cir- 
culars printed and have some good party 
mail them out for you. If you attend 
to all orders promptly, hustle for busi- 
ness and work energetically, you will 
find yourself in possession of a good 
income. It can be started with a very 
small capital. Do not use or sell the 
same name more than seven or eight 
times. Any person with ordinary intel- 
ligence can use their spare time at home 
in this way and turn their otherwise 
useless moments into golden dollars by 
carefully following these instructions.” 
The classified manager who accepted 
this advertisement should follow these 
instructions carefully to discover if it is 
possible to make the stated amount of 
money during spare time. One experi- 
ment of this kind will probably result 
in a greater appreciation of the value 
f careful censorship and the creation 
of greater reader confidence so essen- 
tial to the attainment of the “possible 
double lineage at double rates.” 


Miss Mahool Starts Agency 
Miss H. Mahool, formerly 


advertising manager of Morris & Co., 
has started an advertising 
Miss Mahool plans 
to specialize in bringing a woman’s point 
of view, understanding and reaction to 
advertising, doing special writing and re- 
search work, for the agency, tie depart- 
ment and the manufacturer who 
concentrates on the woman’s market. 
This is the first Baltimore agency owned 
and controlled by a woman. 


Katherine 


Baltimore, 
agency in that city. 


store 





The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


10c 
Sunday 


5c 
Daily 
Associated Press 

United Press 


Leased Wire Cable and 
Financial News 


An outstanding 
newspaper 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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DOUGLAS, VIRGINIAN, WENT 
WEST AND LIKED IT 








W DOUGLAS — Virginian, rail- 

* roader and newspaper man. Those 
words describe him as well as any folio 
of a hundred 
pages. Born on 
a farm in Vir- 
ginia, and at the 
age of 16 heeded 
Horace Greeley’s 








words and an- 
swered the call 
of the West. 


After several 
years in railroad- 
ing, a friend on 
the Kansas City 





W. E. Douctas Star asked him 
why he didn’t enter the newspaper 
business. The suggestion looked good 


-he accepted a position as collector on 
the Kansas City Star and Times, which 
he held for one year, being then pro- 
moted to the office of classified advertis- 
ing manager, which position he held five 
years, 

Then he went to the Tacoma Tribune 
in the same for four years. 
Next he became the classified executive 
for one year on the Portland Oregonian, 
and then followed four years as manager 
of classified on the Dallas News. Mr. 


capacity 


Douglas has occupied kis present posi- 
tion of classified advertising manager of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune for over 
a year. He is forty years young and 
married. 





Agency Adds New Division 


Emil Brisacher and staff, San Francis- 
co advertising agency, have established 
a retail advertising division, in charge 
of Edward St. George. The accounts 
which Mr. St. George has handled will 
be taken over by the Brisacher organ- 
ization. Other additions to the staff are 
Don J. Curley, former foreign adver- 
tising manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who becomes vice-president; 
Dorothy Frank, who has conducted an 
advertising service in San Francisco and 
C. Ellsworth Wylie, formerly on the ed- 
itorial staff of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Wage Cut and 44 Hours in Albany 

Albany (N. Y.) Typographical Union 
No. 4, has voted to accept the com- 
promise wage scale of $38 a week for 44 
hours’ work, under which the members 
have been working since shortly after 
May 1, following the strike for a 44- 
hour week and increased pay. The 
union accepted the offer of the pub- 
lishers temporarily and returned to 
work. The new agreement will be ef- 
fective until May 1923. 








Route Lists 


‘ 


"Te Service 
printed form 


Department of The 


merchandise from manutacturer 


Newspaper men will do 


mated to have saved. in the 
a cost of $100 per day. These 
for the benefit of any manufacturer, 
Representatives into our office with 
advertise here (sooner or late 


case of some 





DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 








News and American 





and Expense 


NEWS 
and ready for immediate use 


Lists of the Drug, Grocery and Hardware stores in Baltimore, the Cobblers and Shoe 
Repair Firms, Men’s Furnishing Establishments, Confectioners and every Department 
Store in the city, including the buyers for all Departments and their locations in the 
store 

We are now going to press with similar lists of the Furniture Establishments, House 
Furnishing outlets and wholesale and retail tobacconists. All in all, within the next 
two or three months we will have from fifteen to seventeen different copyrighted 
Route Lists of as many different classes of retail outlets and bulk consumers in the 
Baltimore market, through which channels national advertising functions in moving 


to consumer 


advertising friends coming into this market a 


ice by teliing them about our Route Lists. 1ese Lists save days to weeks of sales- 
men’s time and enable the manufacturer to check up accurately on whether or not 
his force is thoroughly covering the market, In recent months they have been esti- 


large crew 
not for 
whether an 
a letter of 
makes no difference) we 


Lists are 


Baltimore NEWS and AMERICAN will be used 
In addition to follo Comp bse our original Route Lists, The 
NEWS and AMERIC. offer their advertisers even more 
valuable ‘vo operation a. the same and _ other lines. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americans 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


ae er 


Time ~ 


AMERICAN has finished in 
and complete copyrighted Route 


and The 
accurate 


genuine serv- 


. as much as two weeks’ time at 
sale but have been compiled gratis 
advertiser or not, who sends his Sales 
introduction, agreeing that should he 
have his assurance that The 


J. E. LUTZ 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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has just completed publication of a 


series of twenty-one articles exposing the Ku 


aa Klan. 





22> word performed a real public service, and, 
at the same time, showed a gain of 94,000 new 


readers with this series. 


@ Twenty-six leading newspapers which were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in this expose also showed remarkable gains. 


@ And now something of equal importance! 





@ The next series which The: reall 2 taorld offers, 
in conjunction with the Chicago ‘Tribune, con- 
sists of twenty-eight articles on the Disarma- 
ment Congress 1n Washington by 


H. G. WELLS 


@ The biggest story since the Armistice, by 
the man best equipped to write it—the leader 
in world literature—the leader in the effort to 
make a better civilization, who speaks to more 
people than any other modern writer. 


q Mr. td oe 1s being brought to America 
by Thefg2 World and its associates to write these 


articles. “They will be history-making. 





@ Lord Northcliffe iad has arranged with us for publication 
rights in Europe, England and the British Dominions. 


Some territory open. Wire for reservations. 
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TEACH RETAILER THAT ADVERTISING IS 
INVESTMENT NOT EXPENSE 





Your Success Will Be Ruled Entirely By Your Efforts To Co-operate 
—Educational Work Has Only Started and 
Offers Wide Field 





is the 


manager of national 


By T. M. DARLINGTON 
EpitoriaL Note: Mr. Darlington 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express. 


Due to 


of 


week's 


advertising 
a misunderstanding his last 


article on markets and national salesmanship was announced as the last of the 


series. 


How to co-operate with advertisers 

without incurring unwarranted ex- 
pense and burdening the advertising de- 
partment with a world of detail that 
takes away time and energy needed for 
constructive dealer educational work is 
one of the chief concerns of publishers 
and advertising managers who have set 
out to make newspapers the recognized 
national advertising medium. 

There are two well defined courses of 
co-operation open to publishers either 
of which may be carried on successfully. 
It is up to the individual publisher to 
decide which of the two co-operative 
roads he will travel. However, he 
should recognize that his newspaper is 
likely to be judged finally by the co- 
operation he gives. 

Of the two general forms of co-opera- 
tion, the oldest and most popular with 
a certain class of newspaper publishers 
and advertisers is that of doing every- 
thing possible to impress the manufac- 
turer, his salesmen and jobbers, with 
the wonderful line of co-operation the 
newspaper is in position to render. 
This co-operation may consist of any- 
thing from mailing out letters and 
broadsides, securing and installing win- 
dow displays, pasting page proofs of 
the ad in store windows, placing an au- 
tomobile at the disposal of a salesman 
during his stay in the city, releasing toy 
balloons from a tall building with a 
sample of the article attached to each, 
or pulling off any other available adver- 
tising stunt—always at the expense of 
the publisher. 

These are only a few of the special 
services always ready to be released at 
a moment’s notice and designed with the 
single idea of impressing the advertiser 
favorably through the salesmen. 

The second method of co-operation is 
diametrically opposed to the one just de- 
scribed and is designed primarily to 
impress the retail dealer with the value 
of the advertising to him and create in 
his mind a real desire to co-operate with 
any concern that will advertise in news- 
papers read by his trade. 

This means that the publisher and 
advertising manager who takes newspa- 
per advertising seriously must see to it 
that long, tedious hours of personal 
work will be done among retail dealers 
in all lines explaining to them how ad- 
vertising works to create business for 
them without adding to the cost of the 
goods. This sort of personal work 
among retail dealers is a part of the 
task of preparing the way for adver- 
tised goods and, when this educational 
work has been faithfully done over a 
period of at least a year, there will be 
no need for shooting off any fireworks 
to impress the factory salesmen or to 
make a hit with the advertising agency. 
The majority of dealers who have had 
the A.B.C. of newspaper advertising 
properly explained to them and then 
given time to digest the facts will for- 
ever afterward be quick to recognize the 
advantage to them of handling stand- 
ard, advertised lines of known quality 
in preference to other lines of unques- 
tioned merit but unknown to the public. 


Instead, this is the fifth and final article. 


It is evident that the retail dealer who 
takes on a line under these circumstan- 
ces will prove a much more valuable 
account than will the dealer who has no 
conception of how advertising works. 

The newspaper which has prepared 
the way in the above manner for the 
coming of the factory salesman need 
have no fear of the results when the 
salesman goes out to call on the trade. 
In San Antonio it is an easy matter to 
secure 60 to 80 per cent dealer distribu- 
tion on a new article before the adver- 
tising starts while on older and better 
known brands to 100 per cent 
dealer distribution is often attained. 

Recently a manufacturer of a_ full 
line of toilet goods sent the sales man- 
ager and a crew of three salesmen to 
San Antonio who made the remarkable 
record of selling 101 drug stores and 
securing 101 window displays which in- 
cluded every drug store in the city. 

This was done without the use of a 
letter or broadside. Each salesman 
carried a letter of two short paragraphs 
telling about the advertising that had 
been arranged for. This letter fur- 
nished by the newspaper together with 
drug store route lists. 

Announcements to the trade were 
made in a pony newspaper which is 
mailed to all dealers and jobbers. 

Where a newspaper does not conduct 
a small paper for retailers the letter or 
broadside method may be used the ex- 
pense being borne by the advertiser. 
In fact this is advisable as it is very 
important that dealers be notified of 
coming advertising campaigns. 

The foregoing is the briefest kind of 
an outline of the two methods of news- 
paper co-operation. One is designed to 
tickle the salesman and the agency, 
while the other is designed to tickle the 
retail dealer. The salesman appreciates 
any little attention given him, any write- 
up or puff in the newspaper, any stunt 
that can be pulled off to put his goods 
in the limelight. But, after all, the ac- 
tual selling of the goods has to be done 
by the retail dealer and farsighted 
newspaper publishers recognize that the 
thing to do is to tickle the dealer, for 


close 








J. J. NOLAN 


Representing 


Hunsfos Fabrikker, Kristiania, Norway 
Union Paper Co., Lid., Kristiania, Norway 


Newsprint 


CONTRACTS SOLICITED 


21 E. 40th Street 
New York City 
Telephone, Van 10473 























he is the key to the whole selling 
scheme. Therefore the newspaper pub- 
lisher who desires to render a real and 
lasting service to advertisers will play 
up to the retail dealer, make him realize 
his importance in the distribution of 
goods and show him that, to be profit- 
able, goods must be well enough known 
to the public to move right out of the 
store leaving capital to be reinvested in 
other quick selling lines that are sure 
to be repeaters instead of shelf clingers. 

The manufacturer whose only desire 
is to impress the jobber will naturally 
do business with the newspaper which 
puts up the most spectacular co-opera- 
tion. Such a manufacturer insists on 
the broadside and the dealer letter and 
anything else that enables his salesman 
to load up the jobber and, after one 
quick trip to call on the retail trade, 
leaves the jobber to complete the dis- 
tribution. 

The manufacturer looking for per- 
manent results will choose the newspa- 
per that is building up dealer confidence 
and educating retailers to realize the 
value to them in handling standard, 
trademarked lines that are consistently 
advertised in local newspapers read by 
their trade. 

It is an old saying that if we save the 
pennies the dollars will take care of 
themselves. Likewise if the dealers are 
shown the value of advertising to them 
the brokers and factory salesmen and 
their district managers will take care 
of themselves—they will hunt up the 
newspaper advertising manager and 
solicit his help in getting their lines ad- 
vertised. 

In closing, one example of how ad- 
vertising removes much of the drudgery 
of selling to the retail dealer. One of 
our brokers reported that he put out a 


specialty salesman to introduce a brand 
of unadvertised coffee. After working 
one day the salesman had sold only 
three cases and quit the job. The same 
broker sent out this same salesman the 
following week to call on the grocery 
trade on a new item that was to be ad- 
vertised immediately in San Antonio 
newspapers. The salesman talked the 
advertising instead of the goods and 
secured 60 per cent dealer distribution 
before the advertising began. 

Newspaper publishers and their ad- 
vertising managers cannot over-estimate 
the value of dealer educational work. 
It is not to be classed as a fad or some- 
thing of little consequence. That the 
retail dealer is in fact the key to the 
whole selling structure on which na- 
tional advertisers depend for distribu- 
tion is beyond question. Therefore 
dealer educational work is of the high- 
est importance and, since newspapers 
are in position to profit most from it, 
it follows that it is up to the newspa- 
pers to undertake the responsibility of 
doing the work. 





L. D. Young Joins Knill-Burke 


Knill-Burke, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative has added Louis D. Young to 
the New York office. Mr. Young was 
manager of the department of mer- 
chandising and co-operation of Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman. Before coming 
to New York, he was engaged in sales 
promotion and newspaper work in 
Pittsburgh and was at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Pennsylvania 
Chocolate Company. 





St. Joseph News-Press Cuts Price 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press on 
October 3 cut its price from three to 
two cents. 








advertiser to the pubiisher. 


Thomas W. 





Increase Local Display And Secure 
New Accounts With 


Our Weekly 
Business Review Page 


Appearing Saturdays or Mondays 


In twenty years association with leading publishers of United 
States and Canada in the capacity of creators of local 
have learned the value of the permanent customer. 


At the same time we have observed the value of a 


Saturday evening's or Monday morning's paper is 
money-losing issue to thousands of publishers. 

Then why not kill two birds with one stone? 
with us on a commission basis to put our Weekly Business Review 
Page in your paper and let us create new advertisers for you? 

Do not confuse us with the floating schemer. 
page with some half-baked, so-called review you have seen. 
us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s and write us for literature. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


display we 
permanent 
actually a 


Why not contract 


Do not confuse our 
Look 


Briggs Co. 
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SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART 


A dramatization of Freud, as “Outlines By 
of History” is the dramatization of civil- - 
ization’s development. The central figure 


is a successful business man. H G Wel ls 
e + 


CONSTANTINE, KING OF GREECE . VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
G. BERNARD SHAW . FRAZIER HUNT . GEORG BRANDES 
DR. RICHARD GRELLING . CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
H. G. WELLS . DONN BYRNE . WALT MASON 
OWEN JOHNSON . BRUNO LESSING 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 
REX BEACH 
KE. CG &. 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
KENNETH M. GOODE, Editor RICHARD H. WALDO, Publisher 
Represented by 

Geo. H. Miller Fred R. Levings Frank D. Gardner Frank D. Sniffen 

Advertising Manager Special Representatit So. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas Eastern Adv. Manager 
Chicago Detroit, Mich., and No Ohi Missouri and N« braska New York City 

Harry R. Wheeler E. N. Chalfant Harry W. Brown Harry O. Clayberger 

New England States New York State Minnesota and Wisconsin New York City 
Harry V. Lytle, Jr Howard Coburn A. A. Dok Ralph W. Fulton 
Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee No. Illinois, So. Ohio Financial Manager New York City 


A. M. Carey 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the South 








Did you know this? Hearst’s International now ranks fifth 
in volume of circulation among all general monthly magazines. 


‘*Bought Because It’s Wanted’’ 


35 Cents. 
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KEEP LISTS INTACT AND 
MONEY COMING 


(Continued from page 14) 








teen of these carriers deliver about 11.500 or 
an average of between 700 and 800 each, the 
largest route handling 1,075 papers. The other 
1,500 copies are divided among 15 boy carriers, 
out in the ‘sticks’ where routes are naturally 
confined to a small number of papers. 

“Perhaps you will say this cannot be done, 
but it is being done successfully by the Tulsa 
World and by several other papers, such as 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (evening), Fort 
Worth Record (morning), Birmingham News 
(evening), Arkansas Democrat (evening), Kan- 
sas City Star-Times (morning and evening) 
and a number of others 

“We try to pick competent men, men with 
families who need the money and who appre- 
ciate the extra income derived from additional 
subscribers. This is the inducement and is 
the only one necessary for these men—in- 
creased profits on account of more business. 
A couple of times a year we do make a drive 
and offer $50 or $100 in cash prizes to the 
men who show the best percentage of increase 
during a certain time, all orders to be turned 
into the office and verified. The increase has 
to hold up for a specified time after orders 
are taken. 

“We hold meetings of these men carriers 
from time to time and give them a chance to 
unload their troubles and absorb a little ‘pep’ 
from the other fellow, and this is a great 
ieip. 

“Another scheme, which is an old one: 

“If there are several houses on his route 
that do not take the paper, we give the carrier 
enough samples for three days to serve all 
these. We arrange so that the last sample 
will be delivered on his collecting day when 
he calls for the order. If he fails to land an 
order, he reports same to the office and we 
send a solicitor. 

“With our fifteen boy carriers in the outly- 
ing districts, we use more premiums and cash 
prize inducements, take them to shows, and 
hold their meetings separate from those of 
the men. 

“One thing we insist upon: a carrier must 
make his collections promptly and regularly. 
A regular collection is just as important as a 
regular delivery, both for the good of the 
carrier and the subscriber. A carrier is not 
allowed to stop a subscriber on account of 
non-payment until he has notified the office and 
we have exhausted our efforts to make collec- 
tion for him. 

“We are getting our money from our car- 
riers every week. It kas been stated that we 
get a lower rate from our carriers than some 
other papers, but we have no district men’s 
salaries nor branch office rents to pay, and our 
net revenue from carrier circulation will com- 
pare favorably with that of any other newspa- 
per similarly situated. 

“Too much care cannot be used in picking 
the men who deal with your carriers. They 
must have the confidence of the man or the 
boy carrier at all times, be his friend and at 
the same time exert an influence that promotes 
what is commonly known as ‘pep’ or ‘spizzer- 
inktum.’ ” 


“How to Get the Most Out of A. B. 
C. Membership,” was to have been dis- 
cussed by A. G. Lincoln, circulation man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
president of the I. C. M. A., who wired 
that he could not be present. In dis- 
cussing the subject, H. S. Blake, circu- 
lation manager of the Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, Kansas, said: 

“In endeavoring to closely follow the A. B. 


Cc. rules and regulations I have learned more 
about those subscribers who will give pulling 
power to our publications than any other expe- 
rience I have had. That is the way I got 
benefit out of the A. B. C. When you follow 
the A. B. C. rules you are giving your pub- 
lisher a list which will have a reader-interest, 
consequently an advertising  pulling-power. 
You will then get the advertiser and the 
goose hangs high.”’ 


Within the last year the Kansan has 
been established in Kansas City, Kan., 
Lloyd Smith, circulation manager of the 
newspaper, discussed the topic, “Putting 
a New Newspaper Over.” His remarks 
follow: 


“In the early fall of 1920, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Kan., became ac- 
tively interested in securing a representative 
daily newspaper for their town. They dis- 
cussed the matter with Senator Capper, and 
although he did not look with favor upon the 
Proposition at the first interview, the Chamber 
of Commerce was persistent enough to call 
again and again with the result that they 
finally interested Mr. Capper who promised to 
establish the Kansan, on condition that the 
business men of Kansas City, Kan., would 
pledge him 15,000 subscribers and $100,000 
worth of advertising contracts for the first 
year. 

“Committees were appointed, soliciting teams 
were drafted and the work of making good the 
pledge was started. The work was carried on 
in a manner similar to that of the Red Cross 
drives during the War. About 500 people 
were engaged. In less than a week, the quota 
was raised and the daily newspaper for Kan- 
sas City, Kan., was assured. 

“I do. not believe that I should worry you 
with the details incident to the routing of 
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15,000 subscribers. If you will imagine 15,- 
000 new starts coming into your hands in a 
single day, you wili realize about the proposi- 
tion that we had. We adopted the independ- 
ent plan of carriers and the securing and 
bonding of these carriers with the routing of 
the town, and the placing of these routes are 
incidents of delivery service with which you 
are all familiar. Let it suffice then for me to 
say that every carrier had signed his contract 
and had deposited a cash bond to stand for 
the fulfillment of that contract, and that in no 
case was the amount of the bond less than 
$100. Thanks to that, perhaps, thanks to 
something anyway, every route was delivered 
the first night. 

“I was asked to talk about putting a new 
paper over. I do not believe that the fact 
that these routes were all delivered is what 
put the Kansan over, but I do believe if we 
had faltered or hesitated or in any way shown 
a weakness in delivery service at that time, 
the Kansan would have suffered losses from 
which it would have taken years to recover. 
I doubt if too much emphasis can be put on 
the fact, and I doubt if any one thing did 
more to make a success of the Kansan than 
the carrier service which has been representa- 
tive of the Kansan from the very beginning. 

“Another thing that I consider as being of 
prime importance in making the Kansan a 
success is the need it is filling in its field. 
The Kansan stands for a better and bigger 
Kansas City, Kan. In standing for those 
things that are of most interest to the people, 
it has their backing, their support, and with- 
out it, the Kansan never could have gone over. 

“Frankly I am willing to admit that when 
the Kansan was started, it was looked upon 
largely as an experiment. At this time, how- 
ever, its accomplishments have more than sat- 
isfied everyone connected with it in any way. 
It is generally admitted a _ success. It is 
recognized as such by the representative bus 
iness men of both Kansas cities and judging 


from our viewpoint as newspaper men, we 
cannot fail to admit it is a success. 
“At the end of the first six months, the 


Kansan carried a daily average of more than 
20,000 paid subscribers. It has carried more 
than 3,288,000 lines of paid advertising, and 
since that time, the increase in circulation has 
been sufficient that today we can boast of 
more than 22,000 paid subscribers. 

“T believe that what has put the Kansan 
over is the same thing that is putting other 
newspapers over, and that is honest effort 
backed by an endless amount of work by every 
employee, and with every department working 
in perfect harmony with each other.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s pa- 
per the president said: 


“IT think that Mr. Smith’s paper was not 
only unique, but it told a unique story. 
Newspaper folks of Kansas have for several 
years had their eyes on Kansas City, Kan., 
and wondered about it. Personally, I think 
Mr. Smith has brought out one thing there. 
That is putting over the Kansan was the out- 
come of a system formulated during the war 
in raising Red Cross, Y M. C. A. funds, etc. 
It taught men how to go out and approach 
their fellow men with a proposition requiring 
their financial aid. It is time they had_this 
kind of a newspaper in Kansas City, Kan. 
I believe with the old-time editors that the 
newspaper makes the town.” 


A paper was then read by Secretary- 
Treasurer W. W. Rhoads of Kansas 
City, Mo., written by Earl B. Gaddis of 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, on the 
subject of “Let the Managing Editors 
into the Midwest Circulation Managers 
Association.” A summary follows: 


“Tt will not be digression, I am sure, to 
reflect the belief I have regarding the denom- 
ination of the part you play in the conduct of 
the great newspapers of the West. The term 
circulation manager implies, I fear, that you 
are merely responsible for the delivery of the 
paper to those places from which orders come 
in through voluntary sources. That was the 
old scheme, I think. But nowadays you are a 
positive force—salesmen :of your product, and 
while delivery of the paper after you have sold 
it is a necessary service, you must sell the 
paper first. That is your big task. 

“But you are more than just salesmen. 
must help create the product. 

“And only when you do this can you per- 
form your major task satisfactorily. Creation 
of the paper—your part in it—you must achieve 
through cooperation with the managing editor. 

“For illustration, let me cite something from 
the World-Herald’s recent history. The idea 
of a supplementary news service appealed to 
me. I thought we needed it. I knew our 
readers wanted it, and I felt we ought to have 
it as a special inducement to help us get new 
readers. ‘ 

“I took the suggestion to the managing 
editor. He and I are members of the board 
of six managers which runs the World-Her- 
ald for Senator Hitchcock, and we went into 
the thing thoroughly. The city circulation 
manager had meanwhile joined me. We found 
that the managing editor agreed with us, and 
he agreed too that the Consolidated Press Ser- 
vice was what we wanted. Then we got the 
managerial board behind us—and as the last 
step the Senator approved our decision. The 
cooperative efforts of the managing editor and 
the city and country circulation managers put 
over the step just as things for the good of 
many newspapers can be put over by these ex- 
ecutives.” 


You 


“How to Keep Your Mailing List in 
Balance with Your A. B. C. Report,” 
was then discussed. Mr. Hollett, of 
Tulsa, said: 


“Our bookkeeper checks our galleys twice a 
month, so there is no chance of a mistake. 
The A. B. C. auditor usually calls for 100 
original orders. We have a serial number. 
These orders are filed in blocks of 100. Just 
100 orders are filed together, 1 to 99, then 
100 to 199, and so on. Each card we copy 
bears the serial number of the original order. 
The galley also bears the number, so all we 
have to do is to get the key number off the 
galley. That saves much trouble. There is a 
stamping machine that you can buy for num- 
bering automatically. We stamp the cards, also 
the original order, and the galley bears the 
original number.” 


William Boeshans remarked: 


“‘We key our cash book with a serial letter. 
The subscription cash hook is a loose leaf 
book. The first page is A, and so on. When 
we get through the alphabet, we go on with 

A, » ete. You can get several hundred 
thousand. 

“On the last page, we have the date, the 
postmaster’s name, agent’s name, amount, cash, 
etc. Every name entered on that leaf, whether 
front or back is given with the same key letter. 
If we will have thirty names on one page and 
thirty on the other, we will have sixty with 
the same key. Our system proves that the 
cash went through the cash book and the book- 
keeper’s office. On the mailing list they are 
given the same keys, AA, BB, etc. There isn’t 
a name on the mailing list that hasn’t this key. 
You can find any subscriber you wish at a 
moment’s notice. Bargain day stuff is given 
an additional number, No. 1 and up, but have 
a key letter on the mailing list. As far as the 
dealers are concerned, the mailing galley is 
counted and the dealer’s ledger is checked 
with it, the same as dealers are in the system.” 


The president said: 


“This is a thing we have all had some ex- 
perience with. I might say we had quite a 
time in my office in keeping our books bal- 
anced with the A. B. C. book. Personally I 
think that every newspaper should have an 
A. B. C. department. I think that is what it 
is coming to. We found it necessary this 
spring to arrange a duplicate sheet, that is, a 
sheet almost an exact duplicate of the sheet 
in the A. B. C. book, and the information for 








this sheet is gathered from all the city circula- 
tion department, the mailing room, galley 
room, bookkeeper of the dealer department, 
and street sales, etc. All these different slips 
are gathered by the circulator, who makes 
out in pencil form this slip and passes it to 
the A. B. C. bookkeeper. hat has to balance 
and has to compare with the money side of the 
A. B. C. books and cash register sheets. It 
works fine. You realize everything runs slick 
with the A. B. C. until the auditor comes and 
then hallelujah is to pay. Unless you have a 
real system of taking care of it every day.” 


Another topic that was discussed very 
favorably was “What is the Best Method 
to Stimulate Street Sales?” In this con- 
nection the street car sales box as in- 
vented by C. D. O’Rourck, circulation 
manager of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, 
was mentioned and discussed favorably. 
E. E. Scott, the Tulsa (Okla.) World, 
said that his paper had signed up for 20 
of these boxes to be used on the street 
cars of Tulsa. He explained that it was 
a neat open box, large enough for a 
dozen quarter folded newspapers, with 
a slot into which to drop the price of 
the paper into a locked box, part of the 
newsbox. It was explained that three 
dollars a year rent was charged the 
newspaper for the box. That the street 
car company received 25 per cent of the 
sales, Mr. O’Rorick 15 per cent of the 
sales. The newspaper supplies the pa- 


pers each day and takes up the unsold 
copies and collects the money at the 
same time. 

The next meeting of the Midwest Cir- 
culation Managers Association will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., March 8 and 
9, 1922. 





Sell the Grocery Trade of 
Maryland’s Big City 
Through the Baltimore Sun 


@ If you have a product that is retailed through grocery stores, 
the line of least resistance to the consuming population of Baltimore 
is through THE BALTIMORE SUN. 


@ Over 79 per cent. of the 2,900 grocers in Baltimore read THE 
BALTIMORE SUN. They know that The Sunpapers are delivered 
by exclusive Sun carriers to the homes around their stores. They 
know from experience that this kind of circulation sells advertised 


goods. 


@ And the Service Department of THE SUN is prepared to give 
substantial and efficient co-operation to advertisers in solving their 
merchandising problems in Baltimore. 


@ The net paid daily (morning and evening) circulation of THE 
BALTIMORE SUN for August was 214,943—a gain of 25,630 over 
the same month last year. The Sunpapers are the logical mediums 
for your advertising because the retail dealers know that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





Evening 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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of melting up leads and rules was considered 
preposterous until the Monotype started mak- 
ing them. 


Now they are made on the same machine and 
from the same metal used for type and space 
material. 


No extra machine is needed to cast leads, rules 
and slugs—just the molds for the different 


point sizes. 
The cutting is automatic—the material perfect. 


Monotype gives new rules, leads and slugs for 
every issue and there is no necessity for saving 
this material when the forms are broken up. 


This idea is part of the Monotype Non-Dis- 
tribution System and is what ““Monotype”’ 
means to your composing room. 













Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 


Birmingham Toronto 


Monotype Company of California: 


San Francisco 


Creators of Non-Distribution 


339 
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GIANTS IN WOR 


George N. Barnes of the British People 
André Tardieu, the Spokesm; 
Maximilian Harden, le 


WILL REPORT BY CABLE THE ATTITUDE OF THE iC 
TOWARD THE ARMAMENT 


Aer 


EORGE N. BARNES was one of the men 





who steered Great Britain through the iter 
war as a member of the British War Cabinet Amficar 
of Five. He succeeded Arthur Henderson as theiflenc 
the representative of Labor in the Cabinet. in afior 
Mr. Barnes was a member of the British dele- Jobs, al 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference. He as hénck 
enjoys today the confidence of the government broght 
in power and also the Labor Party and is Amfica 
regarded as the balance wheel of conflicting beatthe | 
interests in England. His forceful utterances thePeac 
have won world-wide attention. He truly hesate 
reflects the thoughts of the British people and wha it 
furnishes timely comment and interpretation of sti 
on the delicate problems just now before the the are 
GEORGE N. BARNES American and British public. Frade. 


ANDRE TARDIEU 


These three distinguished contributors in the foreign field together with ten 
of the best American writers make up our complete service for Sunday news- 
papers covering national affairs, professional and amateur sports, developments 
in the world of business and finance, agricultural and industrial news and events 


Robert T. Small—George Chadwick— Walter 
Jessie Henderson—Ralph Burton—Harder 
André Tardieu— Willian} 


For Rates ani D 
ROBERT B. McCLIA 


JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, Eastern Superintendent e 
Eleventh Floor, World Building, New York onsOo } a Ee 


HORACE EPES, Southern Superintendent EXECUINE 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. Evening Star Buildag, 











RLD JOURNALIS 


Ope 
of France 
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by fe Fearless Publicist of Republican Germany 
E ROPLES OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY 


T CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


AvbRE TARDIEU is peculiarly qualified to 

iiterpret the thought of France for 
Amfican readers. He served as a captain in 
thelfench army and was <Jecorated for bravery 
in ation. He was on the staff of General 
Joie, and later was sent to the United States 
ashénch High Commissioner, a position which 
broght him in intimate contact with the 
Amfican people. Subsequently M. Tardieu 
beatte the right hand man of Clemenceau at 
theeace Conference. M. Tardieu. does not 
hesate to criticize the French government 
whalit deserves criticism. He is a journalist 
of fistinction and a reporter of facts as 
the are. He is a true spokesman of modern 


Frade. 











MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN is the only man 

whose pen the Kaiser himself could not 
stop. Throughout the war, he fearlessly 
assailed the militarists of Germany and since 
the revolution he has unhesitatingly pointed 
out the weaknesses and supported the liberal 
policies of the new regime. His writings have 
been widely quoted in America and through- 
out the world. He has a keen understanding 
of international affairs, and writes in a simple 
and direct style that has won him a big follow- 
ing outside as well as inside his native country. 
His writings can be counted upon weekly as 


the authoritative expression of the thought of 
new Germany. 


ten of striking interest in woman’s world and other special news features. This 
sws- is the largest special cable and wire report of its kind, averaging more than 
ents. 15,000 words, in which variety as well as quality are emphasized. 


ents The contributors include the following: 


altr Camp—Sparrow McGann—Stuart P. West 
rden Colfax—Betty Baxter—George Barnes 
am Bird—Maximilian Harden 


es ani Details Apply to 
IcCLIAN, Business Manager 


Press Association 


EXECUIVE OFFICES: 


- Buildag, Washington, D. C. 





WM. E. YELVERTON, Western Superintendent 
Fourth Floor, Daily News Building, Chicago 


WILLIAM BIRD, European Superintendent 


9 Place de la Bourse, Paris 
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The Tubular Plate Press 





and the Wood 
Dry Mat 








T= company now makes a special dry mat 
solely for the use of newspapers using 
tubular, or stove-pipe, plate presses. 


On account of the small curvature of the 
tubular plate a thin and flexible mat that will 
accurately conform to and tightly hug the cast- 
ing box must be used to get true plates. The 
best wet mat that can be made is too stiff for 
this purpose. Its tissue face frequently cracks 
when bending in casting box, and when not 
broken its stiffness prevents the mat from hug- 
ging the box,—thus casting plates with small 
facets, or flat surfaces, which make it impos- 
sible to get the good printing done by the semi- 
cylindrical plate. 


The Wood Dry Mat, expressly made for this 
work, has entirely corrected this defect of the 
tubular plate and has vastly improved the 
printing of no fewer than fifty newspapers 
which use these presses. 


The Wood Dry Mat also has overcome 
another and important objection to the tubular 
plate press,—the time required to make the 
plate. Five semi-cylindrical plates can be made 
in a hand-casting box (and many more in an 
Autoplate) in the time required to make one 
tubular plate. By eliminating the drying 
tables the Wood Dry Mat shortens the time in 
going to press by five to seven minutes, thereby 
offsetting another handicap under which. the 
tubular press labors. 


Prospective purchasers of tubular plate 
presses can safely save the cost of steam tables, 
scorcher, etc., and should communicate with 
us before placing their orders. Many small 
city newspapers have installed these presses 
without steam tables and have never used wet 
mats. 


Send for our list of Tubular Plate Press— 
Wood Dry Mat newspapers. 





WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


25 Madison Avenue 


New York 

















TIMELY TOPICS 





HE Nation, in commenting upon the 

merger of the Independent and 
Weekly Review raises the question 
whether any journal of opinion, liberal 
or conservative, weekly or monthly, can 
survive today. “Most, if not all,” it con- 
tinues, “are losing money, and are eking 
out a difficult existence by the aid of 
friends and supporters, as the Indepen- 
dent has for years. One hopes, of 
course, that the inevitable renaissance of 
political thinking and mental activity 
which must follow upon the present pe- 
riod of political degradation, demoraliza- 
tion, and reaction will enable political 
and literary journals of all shades of 
opinion to live and flourish, provided 
they can furnish within themselves some 
reason, for. existence. They could and 
should be a tremendous check upon the 
daily journalism of America which daily 
serves its public less well and betrays 
the true America more insistently and 
persistently.” 

x * x 

A COMMITTEE of the American In- 

stitute of Accountants has submit- 
ted to the body a report in which it 
condemns advertising in connection 
with professional advancement. Among 
other things the committee says that 
“All advertising must be characterized 
by a certain amount of self-praise. Self- 
praise is unprofessional. All advertis- 
ing is unprofessional and accountants 
should abstain from it. Advertising 
does not pay. Cigcularizing is advertis- 
ing in its worst form.” 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has addressed a letter to the 
Institute protesting against the adop- 
tion of the report because of the inac- 
curacies it contains and the lack of 
knowledge of advertising displayed by 
the committee in its preparation. It 
suggests that a competent committee be 
appointed to report on the good uses to 
which advertising can be put by firms of 
accountants and to spread an accurate 
understanding of the service they ren- 
der business. 

* * kK 


[s his entertaining ;and valuable book 

—“England After the War”’—Frank 
Dilmot, an English journalist who is 
well known in New York where he re- 
sided for two years, states that during 
the great war the Association of News- 
paper Proprietors, of Great Britain, was 
of signal service to the government in 
a way not familiar to the general public. 
This association held a meeting every 
week in London for the discussion and 
decision, not only of matters of tech- 
nique, but also of affairs concerning the 
welfare of the country. Its views and 
conclusions were furnished to the Gov- 
ernment for its guidance in acting upon 
certain questions. 


Although it is not generally known, 
this service is still being rendered and 
much importance is attached to it. The 
association is, in effect, a little parlia- 
ment of experienced men of affairs who, 
between them, hammer out common de- 
cisions where there is truly a national 
point at issue. The chief newspapers of 
Great Britain, with the exception of the 
Manchester Guardian, are located in 
London. They are national rather than 
local in character as they are distrib- 
uted throughout England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales on the day of publica- 
tion. The men who conduct them, are, 
of necessity, the ablest journalists of 
the Empire. They are as close students 
of public affairs and of business as any 


of its statesmen. The leading govern- 
ment officials knowing this fact are glad 
to avail themselves of the advice and 
knowledge of these editors. 


*” * * 


ARCELLUS E. FOSTER, editor of 

the Houston (Texas) Chronicle, 
wrote for his paper a few days ago a 
two-column article on the Ku Klux situ- 
ation in the state that contained a lot 
of good common sense. The Chronicle 
has been printing the same seriés of Ku 
Klux articles that are now appearing in 
the New York World and their publica- 
tion has stirred up considerable feeling 
in the city. Mr. Foster has received a 
number of letters threatening his life. 
Charges have been made that the Chron- 
icle is in the pay of the Roman Catholics 
and that it is attacking the Ku Klux 
for selfish motives. The editor replies 
that such charges are false and ridicu- 
‘ous. 

“Roman Catholic, Jew and Gentile 
dwelt in harmony in Houston until the 
Klan was organized,” says Mr. Foster. 
“Now some good men, even a few 
ministers, have joined the masked band 
in utterances of hate and intolerance.” 

When asked why he did not attack the 
Masons and the Knights of Columbus, 
he replied: “The members of these or- 
ganizations are known, they do not 
commit crimes, they do not go about at 
night in masks, they wear their insig- 
nias or emblems in the open. The one 
thing that especially makes the Klan 
abhorrent to every citizen who takes 
pride in his church, his fraternal order, 
or his Americanism, is the fact that he 
must hide his identity. No man who 
loves his country and thinks seriously 
will longer give allegiance to an order 
that sends forth paid orators to incul- 
cate racial and religious hatred.” 


* * * 


LL newspaper enterprise is not con- 

fined to the big cities. In Paris, 
Texas, for instance, is published the 
Morning News, of which H. T. Warner 
is editor. Although the population of 
the city is only 15,000 the News has a 
paid circulation of 4,300. It has the As- 
sociated Press dispatches, a first-class 
feature service and other attractions of 
a live newspaper. 

Recently the News launched a promo- 
tion campaign in its own behalf. It is- 
sued a full sized four-page sheet con- 
taining display advertising devoted to 
its own excellencies and its experiences 
with the farmers of Lamar County, in 
which Paris is located. Across the front 
page runs this novel headline: 


“The Cow, the Sow, the Hen at Home 
in Lamar County.” 

The article below tells of the “cussing”s 
the News received because it advocated 
the raising of hogs, cattle, hens and corn 
instead of cotton, to which the farmers 
had exclusively confined their attention. 
After a while the farmers saw. the light 
and this year’s corn crop is the largest 
ever raised in the county. The same 
thing can be said of alfalfa and sor- 
ghum. Hogs and cattle made a fine 
showing, too. 

Of course, the story of the farmers 
is told to show the character of the in- 
fluence of the News with the farmers 
who are readers of the paper and to 
point out to advertisers that because of 
the big crops they have plenty of money 
to buy luxuries as well as necessities. 
Thousands of copies of this sheet have 
been distributed among national ad- 
vertisers. 




















LASKER TALKED FAST 
TO HELP BALL FANS 


New York Ad Club Luncheon Rushed, 
But Shipping Board Chief Made 
Good Impression on 


1,000 Guests 





Albert D. Lasker, 
United States Shipping Board, was 
obliged to compete with 500 broiled 
chickens when he addressed the New 
York Advertising Club at the Hotel 
Commodore on Wednesday. Nearly a 
thousand members and friends of the 
club, the largest number ever attending 
a similar club function, were present at 
the luncheon at which he spoke. The 
cool weather had sharpened their appe- 
tites and they were just on the point of 
attacking the chicken when President 
Fehlman arose, and in a few well-chosen 
words, introduced the guest of honor. 
The only thing a majority of those sitting 
at the tables had had to eat up to this 
point was half of a grape fruit. The 
soup course’ was omitted entirely. 

The cause of the haste’in rushing the 
luncheon was to accommodate those 
who desired to attend the World Series 
game at the Polo Grounds. 

Mr. Lasker made a good impression 
in spite of the competition of the broiled 
chickens. He has a good speaking voice 
which carried to the ends of the banquet 
room—the largest in the city—and a 
pleasing presence. He devoted his ad- 
dress to the work of the Shipping Board 
and the merchant marine. 

“Until there is an awakened con 
sciousness on the part of all citizens of 
America,” said Mr. Lasker, “that eco- 
nomic stability is dependent on the dis- 
posal of our surplus wares and products 
in the world markets, there can never 
be an American merchant marine. When 
surpluses accumulate, prices are domor- 
alized and employment ends -until the 
excess has been consumed. 

“The American nation today finds it- 
self in possession of a fleet of 1,450 
ocean-going steel ships of approximately 
10,500,000 dead-weight tons, not to men- 
tion a fleet of 10 ferro-concrete vessels 
of over 60,000 tons, and a wooden fleet 
of 285 ships of 1,000,000 dead-weight 
tons. For practical purposes we need 
only consider the steel fleet, as the con- 
crete and wooden ships will be eradicated. 

“Of these, nearly 1,500 steel steamers, 
we may say, in round figures, that one- 
third of the number are excellent com- 
mercial vessels, one-third are fair com- 
mercial vessels, and the balance, for all 
practical purposes, are a total loss save 
for what salvage can be gotten out of 
them.” 

Mr. Lasker stated that according to 
the best information available only 60 per 
cent as much ocean freight is being 
moved as in 1913. Because of this de- 
crease, rates have been forced down and 
many ships have been tied up for lack 
of cargoes. He said: 

“Tn the face of these low rates the American 
owner finds himself confronted by the keenest 
of foreign competition, with the handicaps of 
higher wages, expensive victualing, and severe 
legislative requirements. Who will question 
that American living standards should be main- 
tained on the seas as on the land, but to be 
maintained they must be paid for and the dif 
ference between American and foreign stand- 
ards must somehow be met. 

“The present Shipping Board has three great 
responsibilities: First, the operation of the fleet 
which it inherited, pending its sale to private 
owners; second, the liquidation of its assets; 
and third, but far most important of all, the 
application of the Jones Act. 

. “That it might devote itself intelligently and 
mspiredly to the Jones Act, the first sixteen 
weeks of the existence of the present Shipping 
Board have been spent in building an organiza- 
tion to operate the fleet and liquidate its mate- 
rials. This, in itself, is a stupendous task, 
but is one which we feel is on the high road 
to ultimate accomplishment. And thus now 
tor the first time a United Sstates Shipping 
Board finds itself positioned to study and apply 


the great charter given it by the merchant ma- 
Tine act of 1920. 


chairman of the 
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_“The future of the American merchant ma 
rine is in the recognition by the farmer of Kan 
sas, the miner of Arizona, the industrial worker 
of Indiana, that his continuous employment is 
in measure dependent on the carrying of his 
surplus production to foreign markets; and that 
can only be insured by the existence of Ameri 
can bottoms. National realization of this fact, 
and national indulgence and patience with the 
Shipping Board in the unbelievably trying con 
ditions which surround it, are the pillars of 
hope for the future of the American merchant 


marine, 


A. P. DIRECTORS HONOR 
ADOLPH S. OCHS 


New York Times Publisher, Feted for 
25th Anniversary in New York, 
Gives Credit to A. P. for His 
Success 





A dinner in honor of Adolph S. Ochs 
of the New York Times was given at 
the Lotos Club, October 4, by his asso- 
ciates in the management of the Asso- 
ciated Press. The dinner was in cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of Mr. 
Ochs’ management of the New York 
Times. All the members of the board 
of directors of the Associated Press 
who attended the meeting were present 
as well as the executive staff. Mr. 
Ochs’ address follows: 

“It was my good fortune early in my news 
paper career to be identified with ind active in 
the work of co-operative news collection and 
distribution, and for the past forty years it 
has been as my meat and bread—a daily diet. 

“I began as a client of the New York Asso 
ciated Press at Chattanooga, Tenn., paying all, 
perilously near more, than the traffic would 
year—$25 a week, paid in advance to the 
manager of the local Western Union office 
and have had the experience of having the 
meagre report delayed in delivery until the 
quid pro quo was in hand. ; 

: was one of the organizers of the social 
club called the Southern Press Association 
membership confined to the clients in, the 
Southern States of the New York Associated 
Press. We held annual meetings devoted prin- 
cipally to junketing and_ sight-seeing (free 
transportation and free feed) and the joy of an 
address from some of the big wigs of the New 
York Associated Press on the early history of 
co-operative news-gathering. We were frankly 
told that we should be thankful to the asso 
ciated New York newspapers for the news we 
received, and our assessment was levied ac 
cording to their judgment of our ability to pay 

“T was one of the little band of revolution 
ists who wished to be free from that thraldom, 
and to have a voice in the collection of our 
news. I could tell you many tales of the plots, 
conspiracies and private and public movements 
that covered several years, resulting in the 
formation of the Western Associated Press, the 
United Press, the Southern Associated Press, 
the Associated Press of Illinois and finally the 
developments that covered several years, result 
ing in the formation of the Western Asso 
ciated Press, the United Press, the Southern 
Associated Press, the Associated Press of Illi- 
nois, and finally the greatest news-gathering 
organization in the world—the incomparable— 
the Associated Press of today—with its 1,200 
members contributing annually six million dol 
lars, and assessments arranged not on the in 
dividual ability to pay, but on the value of the 
field of opportunity;—the most successful so 
cialistic organization in the world—socialistic 
not in theory but as practical economics 

“*Co-operation of labor and community of 
property.” of such is the Associated Press. 

“My post-graduate course in the school of 
journalism was therefore with the news-gather 
ing associations. It was there I was tutored 
by, and had an opportunity to observe at close 
range, those courageous, able and high-minded 
men-——the best newspaper men of their time 
who became my _ guides, philosophers and 
friends—-Victor F. Lawson, Melville E. Stone, 
Charles W. Knapp and Frank B. Noyes, and 
many others who were active in newspaper 
making and graced the profession. 

“It was association with such men, and af 
fected by their appreciation of news and of 
securing it from pure sources and passing it 
on undefiled and uncontaminated, that I was 
prepared for the opportunity the New York 
Times gave me. 

“If there is cause for acclaim and rejoicing 
on the progress the New York Times had 
made the past 25 years, that praise must be 
shared with the Associated *ress, for the 
Times’ reputation as a newspaper is due, in no 
small measure, to the principles I learned from 
the A, So I accept the compliment of this 
dinner as an expression of mutual admiration. 

“Yes, if the New York Times stands in high 
estimation as a newspaper, and I am to be 
credited with a part of the reason therefore, 
I must share the fame with my Alma Mater— 
the Associated Press—for in its councils I was 
impressed with the value of news and its sine 
qua non—purity and freedom from contami- 
nating influences.” 


McNamee Receives Promotion 


W. M. McNamee, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Chicago Ameri- 
can, has been promoted to associate ad- 
vertising manager of that paper. 
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W. B. SULLIVAN DEAD 
IN NEW YORK AT 36 


Owner of Charlotte Observer Had Long 
Been Suffering from Diabetes— 
Was Widely Known by U. S. 
Publishers 


Walter B. Sullivan, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server, died October 5 at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York, where he had been 
stopping with his wife. Mr. Sullivan’s 





Watter B. SULLIVAN 


death came after an illness of several 
years with diabetes, during which he 
had traveled all over the country in 
search of health. Since last April he 
had been with his wife in Denver, and 
it was thought that his condition was 
improving. Although only 36 years of 
age, he had achieved unusual success in 
newspaper work. 

In 1913 he purchased an interest in 
the Columbia (S. C.) Record and be- 
came its publisher. After several years 
he disposed of his interest in the Record 
and with Curtis B. Johnson, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., he purchased the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, assuming direct man- 
agement of the paper as its publisher. 
Although he has been ill for a long 
time, Mr. Sullivan’s interest in his pa- 
per never flagged, and his interest in 
newspaper affairs in general was 
equally keen. 

Born and reared in Savannah, Ga., 
he counted his friends by the score all 
over the country. Mr. Sullivan is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Miss Ella 
Hargrove Sayre of Montgomery, Ala. 
and by a little daughter. 





“JOHNNIE” CUTWRIGHT DEAD 


Former Editor of Lincoln (Neb.) Star 
and Secretary to W. J. Bryan 


John W. Cutright, former editor of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Star, died at a hos- 
pital in Lincoln after an illness of sev- 
eral months, aged 66. Mr. Cutright be- 
gan his career as‘secretary to William 
Jennings Bryan, during Mr. Bryan’s 
term in congress. In 1896 he covered 
Bryan’s first presidential campaign for 
the Associated Press. Several years 
following that he was Mr. Bryan’s sec- 
retary in New York. He later became 
editor of the Lincoln Daily Star, which 
position he held for ten years previous 
to 1918. Later he took up a homestead 
near Buffalo, Wyo., but last winter re- 


turned to Omaha when his health 
failed. 
As editor of the Plattsmouth Morn- 


ing Sun, Plattsmouth, Neb., years ago, 
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Mr. Cutright was thrown down two 
flights of stairs at one time by an irate 
citizen, and on another occasion he was 
shot by a citizen who had been criti- 
cized. This bullet is said to be indi- 
rectly the cause of his death now, many 
years after the affair. 


Obituary 


Hucu A. Akin, aged 51, circulation 
manager of the Columbus Citizen, died 
in Columbus last week after a_ brief 
illness. He had been connected with the 
circulationof Columbus newspapers since 
his tenth year, with one or two brief 
interruptions and after several years as 
circulation manager of the old Press- 
Post, he joined the Citizen in 1902. He 
was one of the best known circulation 
men in the United States and was an 
officer of the Ohio Association of Circu- 
lation Managers. 


Cot. ArtHuR E, Ciarke, former pub- 
lisher of the Manchester (N. H.) Mir- 
ror, dropped dead while on a hunting 
trip, Oct. 1, near Manchester. Death 
was due to heart failure. Colonel 
Clarke was a graduate of Dartmouth 
college and a member of many organi- 
zations, including the Boston Press Club, 
the Algonquin Club of Boston, the Calu- 
met Club, the Derryfield Club, the Elks 
and the Grange, of Manchester. 


C. N. Brownine, aged 91, Wilmington 
(Ohio) editor and publisher, is dead. 
He founded the Clinton Republican and 
was engaged in newspaper work in Wil- 
mington 40 years. 

Frep WInpsor SARGENT, aged 53, for 
many years editor of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Fair News, is dead in that city. 
He was for five years connected with the 
Brockton Enterprise in both the adver- 
tising and news departments. Later he 
went to the Boston Herald advertising 
department and was at one time con- 
nected with the Boston Standard. 


Arex Briscor, for many years night 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
but for several years a resident of El 
Paso, Tex., died there last week. 

Aucust Hart BinpEMAN, formerly of 
the editorial staff of the Buffalo Even- 
ing Times, died in Buffalo after a long 
illness. He completed a course in jour- 
nalism at Canisius University before 
taking a place on the Times staff. 

Mrs. BrancHe D. WELLs, journalist 
and editor of several trade and profes- 
sional publications, died at her home in 
West Nunda, N. Y., where she had been 
a sufferer from heart trouble for several 
years, her illness compelling retirement 
from her journalistic career. 


H. C. CuHamstess, aged 70, father of 
J. P. Chambless, vice-president and gen- 
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eral manager of the Waxahachie (Tex.) 
Daily Enterprise, died in Cleburne, Tex., 
last week. 

Louris M. SLoMAN, advertising mana- 
ger for Johnson & Cowdin, wholesale 
ribbon merchants in New York, died this 
week in his hotel at Coney Island.. He 
was born in Dayton, Ohio, and had been 
in New York newspaper and advertising 
work for 11 years. 





J. J. Smith Sells Trade Paper 


Dry Goods & Apparel, of New York, 
has been sold by James J. Smith, who 
purchased it last Januray, to John H. 
Wright and George T. Hill., Jr., 18 East 
18th street. Mr. Smith has moved to 
Washington, D. C., where he will take 
a complete rest in an endeavor to re- 
cover his health, which has been poor 
for some time. Mr. Smith formerly 
published the Birmingham (Ala.) Led- 
ger. His new address is 1502 21st 
street, Washington. 





New Post for Walter Savory 


Walter H. Savory has resigned as 
manager of the New York sales depart- 
ment of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, to become personal represen- 
tative of Norman Dodge, vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Savory is 
succeeded as manager of the New York 
sales department by Fred C. Grumman, 
for some time past assistant manager of 
the New York sales department. 


NEWS ADS BOOM CHURCH 


Three Thousand Lines Bring 189 New 
Regular Attendants to Its Services 


The Manhattan Congregational 
Church, of this city, began an advertis- 
ing campaign four months ago in an 
effort to increase its Sunday and prayer 
meeting attendance and create interest 
in its work. Warner M. Van Norden, 
who financed the campaign, says: 

“Since last June we have averaged 
nearly 200 at Sunday morning services 
and maintained a midweek prayer meet- 
ing with an average of sixty-four 
present. We never could have done so 
without the newspapers. During the 
four months, the deadest for city 
church going in the year, we have car- 
ried 8,000 lines of advertising and re- 
ceived 10,000 lines of publicity. We 
have 189 new regular attendants at our 
services.” 





Severn Named Ad Manager 


William E. Severn has been appointed 
director of advertising of the New York 
Globe, succeeding William McK. Bar- 
bour, who is to go with Minneapolis 
Tribune. For the past four years Mr. 
Severn has had charge of the automo- 
bile department of the Globe and was 
with the Brooklyn Eagle for some years 
prior to his joining the Globe organiza- 
tion. 



































This is the record of 
Automobile Advertis- 
‘ing in Minneapolis 
during the first seven 
months of 1921: 


JOURNAL. 519,560 li. 
2d newspaper . 446,159 li. 
3d newspaper . 167,825 li. 


The Journal’s lead over 
the second paper is 
73,401 lines, or 16%. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JQURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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“OHIO FIRST” 











In Ohio, one of the most important 
states in the Union, many daily newspapers 
have combined in a spirit of co-operation, 
and invite National Advertisers to take 
advantage of this co-operation----help aside 
from merely publishing advertising. 


With a thorough knowledge of local 
conditions, an intimate acquaintance with 
local merchants, the newspaper publishers 
have service departments functioning 
properly----able to furnish surveys and 
general conditions of tremendous value. 


There is no more prolific territory any- 
where than in Ohio. Everything necessary 
----people, money, transportation----every- 
thing is there, backing up an excellent list 
of daily newspapers. 


To participate in this propitious terri- 
tory, to reap the reward in proportion to 
the enormous possibilities, the shrewd 
National Advertiser insists that his busi- 
ness invitations must be kept continu- 
ously in the following list of Ohio Daily 
Newspapers. 
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USE THIS LIST IN OHIO, FIRST | 




















Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Akron Beacon-Journal ........... (E) 32,239 .085 .085 Lima Republican-Gazette ...... (M&S) 9,124 .035 .035 
RG TOD. 6:0 6 oo dks 446.6 6 66 eeeds (E) 21,128 .06 06 ON BEE wes tinecewadecuses (E) 5,924 .025 .025 
Akron Sunday Times ...........--. (S) 24,082 -07 -07 Middletown Journal .............- (E) 4,484 .0214 0214 | 
“Athens Messenger ...........--- (E) 8,930 .03 03 Newark American-Tribune ........ (E) 6,475 .025 .025 
++Bellefontaine Examiner .......... (E) 4,264 .0143 .0143 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 6,043 .025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c ......... (M-S) 71,459 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 17,000 .06 .06 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (M) 160,666 .32 .32 Portsmouth Sun-Times ........... (S) 9,309 .04 .04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ..........- (S) 217,513 .37 .37 Eg ere a (E) 83,227 .25 .23 
Columbus Dispatch ...........+++ (E) 74,535 -15 .14 VR Es cco winndecades (E) 1,092 .0179 .0179 
Columbus Dispatch ............+-+- (S) 76,147 -15 -14 Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 5,572 .025 .025 
+Conneaut News-Herald ........... (E) 3,067 0179 .0179 Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 25,373 -07 -07 
Dover Daily Reporter............. (E) 3,959 .02 02 Youngstown Vindicator ........... (S) 24,990 .07 .07 
| a) senate ti nt le Ci ag we a a Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
Ironton Irontonian .............+-+ (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
Kenton Democrat ............-++. (E) 2,400 .014 .014 +Publisher’s Statement. 
*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 14,494 .06 .05 ++Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 











NO LACK OF MACHINE 
COMPOSITION SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 13) 











type, linotype compositor today can 
find opportunity in every settled place on 
the globe, and in many that are. still 
called wild. More than 42,500 linotypes 
are in use around the world,” declared 
Mr. Mackey. “The creators of the ma- 
chine have long made the development 
of skilled operators an important part of 
their business. Not content with its own 
free where linotype operation 
and composition are taught in compre- 
hensive courses, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company maintains an educational 
organization of experts in all that per- 
tains to typography and printing, for 
the purpose of extending every possible 
assistance in all directions. 


. 1 
schools 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


“A fundamental principle of this edu- 
cational system is to encourage men who 
mean to make printing their life profes- 
sion, and who are of the character that 
will make them of genuine usefulness 
to the whole business. Through the 
Linotype Bulletin and the department of 
linotype typography are issued lessons on 


lay-out and design, typographical art, 
principles of ornament and all other 
topics related to high achievement in 


printing. As a part of the campaign, the 
organization endeavors to interest writ- 
ers, editors and others in typography in 
order to make intelligent co-operation 
between the producers of copy and the 
printers, for the benefit of both. 

“Instead of haphazard instruction here 
and there, there has grown up a system 
of linotype instruction spread well over 
the country. Linotype courses are given 
in universities, colleges, high schools, 
vocational schools and in many local 
and governmental institutions, the in- 
struction being in many forms, and 
ranging from the mechanics of the ma- 
chine to the distinguished typography 
required for the most beautiful creations 
of the printer’s art. 

“In additior the schools maintained 
by the company at its factory and agen- 
cies, about 150 linotypes, loaned by the 
Mergenthaler Company for the purpose, 
are now being used daily for tuition in 
important 


educational institutions. More 
than one hundred other public institu- 
tions in this country and Canada main- 


tain linotypes of their own and give in- 
struction in the operation 


and care of 
the machine 


W tt 
INULES Fé 


to any 


R ENROLLMENT 





ar applicant for admission 
of the company schools must be 
a purchaser or user of the linotype, or 
an employee of a purchaser or user. In 
the latter case, he must have a letter of 
introduction from his employer stating 
that he is to return to the sender’s em- 
ploy after graduation. In addition there 
are admitted each month, to each of these 
schools of instruction, from four to six 
compositors of good character, regard- 
less of whether they are employed by 
linotype users or not. This is to encour- 
age capable and ambitious printers to 
become good machine men, and to pro- 
vide operators and machinists for the 
new positions created daily by the sale 
of new linotypes. The compositor so 
admitted must agree to apply himself 
diligently throughout the course. He is 
known as a special student. 

“Despite continual enlargement of 
these company schools, the number of 
applicants has so increased that there 
usually are many names on the waiting 
list. Enrollment should be attended to 
by the candidate well in advance of the 
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date on which he desires to begin the 
course. All prospective students should 
arrange for enrollment ir the nearest 
of these linotype schools. 

“Even before the linotype school in 
3rooklyn was organized in May, 1895, 
for the exclusive use of students, learn- 
ers had been instructed in various de- 
partments of the linotype factory. To- 
day the school is housed in large 
quarters in the upper part of the eight- 
story building erected in 1919-1920, 


Machine operating is now being taught 


which, with the exception of the school 
and the executive offices, is entirely de- 
voted to linotype matrix production, 
having a capacity of 225,000 matrices 
a day. 

“Three distinct courses of instruction 
are given at the Brooklyn school—the 
regular course, the keyboard course, and 
the mechanical course. 

“The regular course covers a period 
of five weeks, and includes the taking 
down, erecting, and adjusting of a stand- 
ard linotype, and two weeks of practice 
at the keyboard. At the conclusion, the 
average graduate is qualified to operate 
and take care of a linotype in a highly 
satisfactory way. 

“The linotype courses conducted by 
most of the public and governmental 
institutions of this country and Canada 
are pretty thorough, and most of the in- 
structors in charge of those courses are 
practical linotype men of mature ex- 
perience and qualified to start the be- 
ginner aright. 

“At the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, linotype instruction is given in 
connection with the regular 
course. 


four-year 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


“At the U. T. A. School cf Printing, 
Indianapolis, the youth without advan- 
tages is given an excellent chance to 
master the machine. “There are no bar- 
riers up before the boys who want to 
come here,’ says T. G. McGrew, super- 


intendent of the school. ‘We have estab- 
lished no educational prerequisites which 
will drive away boys who want to come, 
but who have been too busy to go 
through high school. And there are no 
social barriers here, either. The son of 
the rich man and the boy who is prac- 
tically penniless work side by side.’ 

“At the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 


tute, Minneapolis, are conducted both 
day and night linotype courses. The 
evening-school course, which is open 





at various war rehabilitation hospitals. 


only to journeymen compositors and ad- 
vanced apprentices from the trade, runs 
for 50 nights in the winter months. The 
members of the class meet two nights a 
week. The day-school course, which, like 
the one conducted in the evening, is open 
only to persons of experience in hand 


composition, runs for from six weeks 
to two months. 30th courses offer 
thorough instruction in the operation 


and care of the linotype. 

“In addition, the school operates a 
special course for those desirous of fit- 
ting themselves for positions on the lino- 
type in the small-town plant. This 
course, which is open to any one who 
has had experience around a newspaper 

ffice, has become very popular, and a 
large number of young men, and women 
as well, are taking the course. Most of 
the students enrolled in the linotype 
classes are from the states of Minne- 
sota, Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

““Our school operates ten linotypes,’ 
says C. A. Prosser, director of that in- 
stitution. ‘This fine equipment was 
made possible only through the generous 
spirit of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, which loaned nine of these 
machines to the school.’ 

“Many of our partially disabled sol- 
diers, sailors and marines are taking ad- 
vantage of the chance to learn the lino- 
type, while convalescing at rehabilitation 
hospitals. 


“A large number of deaf and dumb 


persons are learning to operate and care 
for the linotype at public institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. 

“Thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents from all parts of the world—men 
and women, white and colored, English- 
speaking and otherwise—have been 
graduated from linotype schools of in- 
struction and are now producing com- 
position daily in the half a hundred lan- 
guages at the command of the linotype, 
in sixty-three different countries. 

“In Japan, three English newspapers 
are produced on the linotype by native 
operators. In China, twenty job offices 
and newspapers use the machines. India 
has over two hundred linotypes, nearly 
all operated by natives, many of whom 
have only slight knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. 


Wortp DEMAND FoR OPERATORS 


“Linotypes are in use in Manaos, Bra- 
zil, a thousand miles from the mouth of 
the Amazon River; in La Paz, Bolivia, 
more than 13,000 feet above sea level; 
and in every other city of importance in 
South America, including Punta Arenas, 
the most southerly inhabited town in the 
world; in several cities in Alaska; in 
the Philippine Islands; in the Hawaiian 
Islands; in the West Indies; in Fiji; in 
the Malay peninsula; in many cities of 
Siberia; in the principal cities of both 
North and South Africa; in Nairoba, 
British East Africa, the heart of the 
‘big game’ country. 

“Six of the machines are in operation 
in the Vatican, at Rome; thirteen of the 
battleships of the United States Navy 
have linotypes aboard, and linotypes are 
used in the government printing offices 
of more than 40 countries. 

“And yet even more advanced and ex- 
tensive educational work is now being 
planned and carried out by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. A large and 
profusely illustrated volume on the 
mechanism and care of the linotype, by 
John R. Rogers, consulting engineer, to 
whose inventive genius we are greatly 
indebted for the linotype as we know it 
today, is now in course of preparation, 
together with complementing volumes 
on the better ways of composing all 


form of composition, and containing 
comprehensive showing of  linotype 
typography. 


“And it is the purpose of the compaty 
soon to establish in each of the more im- 
portant linotype schools, standardized 
courses of instruction in linotype typog- 
raphy, one of the latest and most im- 
portant developments in the printing 
industry.” 





Winnipeg Printers Still Fighting 

The 44-hour-week open shop fight ‘is 
still going on in Winnipeg. Abort 
half the shops have signed up on the 
44-hour basis, with a readjustment in 
pay, but the three largest shops and a 
number of small ones have refused ‘to 
meet the printers’ terms and are operat- 
ing on an open shop basis, with a 48- 
hour week. About 150 printers are out 
of work. The Manitoba Joint Council 
of Industry made an effort extending 
over a month to bring the parties to- 
gether but failed. There are no evi- 
dences of either side giving in. The 
fight has lasted since July 1. 


Collectors Will Advertise 

A Pacific Coast organization of col- 
lection agencies to carry on an exten- 
sive newspaper advertising campaign 
was initiated at a meeting in Portland 
of the Oregon Collection Agencies As- 
sociation. O. A. Perry was appointed 
Oregon delegate to confer with repte- 
sentatives to be appointed by the collec- 
tion agencies of Washington and Cali- 
fornia. 
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Even If Every Family in 


NEW ENGLAND 


Does Not Own Its 
Own Home, Nearly 





There is only one way to get to a New Englander. 
That is through his newspaper 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation lines lines ® 

yo rr (E) 5,053 .025 .0175 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 380,680 .55 55 
*Boston American ......... (E) 266,006 .50 50 
Preston GEebe .cscccccce (M&E) 295,618 .40 40 

“Bestem Globe ....cccccccce (S) 310,015 .45 45 

PEE OED sie bv eotscses (M) 408,789 .60 .60 : 
OT rere (S) 432,949 .55 55 

Boston Transcript ......... (E) 37,012 .20 .20 

+tFall River Herald.......... (E) 11,665 .035 .035 

“Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 9,685 .05 .035 

*Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 14,983 .055t 04 
§Lynn RA Sr (E) 16,165 .06 .04 

Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 17,206 .05 .05 O 
Lowell Courier-Citizen ..(M&E) 17,044 .045 .045 


*New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M 





&E) 27,827 .07 07 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,953 .07 07 
CHahem MaOWS 2 ccccscccceces (E) 19,818 .09 .07 
Worcester eee  oanen: we = P 
‘Worcester Telegram ... 84S) 42000 188 How does that compare with 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 ‘ : ; 7 
Bangor Daily Commercial. Fe (E) 14,858 .0475+ .04 yo u r te r ri t O ry ? Fi Nn d O ut 9 th e n 
gee Ee . 
Portland any ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ . pee (S) 22.855 “10 ‘07 d raw Vy ou r OW nN CO m pariSO nN S 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, y Ss , 
ttKeane Sentinel ........... (E) ¥ rene aa 02 for advertisi ng guidance. 
*Manchester Union-Leader(M&E) 26,554 .08+ .06 
Portsmouth Times ........ (E) 4,027 .02 015 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
[Newport Daily News ....... (E) 6,129 .03357 —.02928 wb here are over l ’ 000 ’ 000 
Vaan . 
sProvidence Bulictin’ ©... 8) solos 135136" homes in New England and 
jn RS Ge you can get over 2,000,000 
©Weateriy Sum ....cccccces (E) 4,486 .025 .025 s ! - . 
*Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 13,315 .04 .04 daily circulation in the news- 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
“Bettucbere Daily Relormeri(E) xess 08 OMB papers to carry your message 
Burlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 04 .04 . . ° 
"Burlington Free Prese:-.-.(M) 10,874 08 0 where population is_ thickest 
MOOSE se ccccccaccecees (E) 2,920 .0214 .015 7 1 
CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 and res ul ts WI iH be quic kes t. 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram(E&M) 47,434 .145 14 
*Bridgeport Post ........... (S) 21,264 .085 .08 
“Hartford Courant ......... (D) 29,856 .08 .07 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 43,511 .10 .09 
Hartford Times .......... (E) 42,772 .14 .14 
New London Dayevrsssss-(E) 10853 0 04s 
jercg pada’ 200 10S ar, ae USE THESE 
*Stamford Advocate ....... (E) 7,839 .0375 .03 
“Waterbury Republican ....(M) 11,155 .05 .04 


*Waterbury Republican..... (S) 12,272 .05 .04 
§Publishers’ Statement. 
+Rate on 3,000 lines. 
Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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++Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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BRITISH EDITORS OPPOSE 
OPEN DOOR 


They Want Whole Truth Through 
Official Reports However—Think 
Armament a Mattter for Dip- 
lomats Alone 


By Hersert C. Ripout 


London Editor, Evitor & PuBLisHEeR 


After reading the volume of Amer- 
ican newspaper men’s expressions in 
favor of an open conference at Wash- 
ington, I have been somewhat taken 
alack at finding those British editors 
whom I have consulted emphatically in 
favor of private discussions, while oth- 
ers signify an unwillingness to express 
any opinion. 

I put to Sir Emsley Carr, the editor 
of the News of the World the question 
whether he believed that such a vital 
matter as disarmament should be dealt 
with at the Washington conference open- 
ly and publicly or whether it is one that 
the diplomats should arrange. 

Sir Emsley Carr said he was fully 
convinced that the question should not 
be dealt with in public conference, and 
that it is entirely one for private nego- 
tiation by representatives of each coun- 
try. 

“The temptation to deliver long ora- 
tions to the world in general cannot be 
avoided, and when public men take part 
in these conferences, time and energy 
is wasted in preparation and delivery,” 
he continued. “Instead of a conference 
the proceedings develop into a pyrotech- 
nic display of eloquence setting forth 
more or less popular views with no par- 
ticular outcome resulting. International 
conferences to produce any practical re- 
sults, should be more or less secret. Not 
only in imperial, but in local affairs, we 
have realized how impossible it is to 
conduct affairs in open session, and al- 
though there is no stronger advocate of 
the freedom of the press than myself, 
I believe that it would be fatal to the 
successful outcome of the Washington 
conference if the proceedings are held in 
open session.” 

Ralph D. Blumenfeld, editor of the 
London Daily Express, was equally de- 
cisive. He said, in reply to my questions, 
“The question of disarmament is essen- 
tially a matter for diplomats to arrange, 
after exhaustive consultation with mili- 
tary and naval experts. The proceedings 
should obviously not be made _ public, 
though the conclusions and the reasons 
therefor should be published as fully as 
possible. Open sessions usually result 
in failure, because free discussion is 
strangled.” 

I also sought the views of Charles F. 
Higham, M. P., who though not a jour- 
nalist in actuality, is one of our most 
active members of Parliament and, 
through his great advertising agency is 
so closely related to the press, that he 
is able to view the subject from an un- 
usual angle. To him I put the same 
questions and Mr. Higham said he felt 
that in a matter of this kind, where the 
representative of the powers are the 
leading men of the respective governments 
of their countries, we must leave it to 
them to decide whether, in the best in- 
terests of the people, it is better that 
these conferences should take place in 
private. 

Mr. Higham added, “It is not a ques- 
tion whether they have anything to hide, 
it is a question as to whether the matter 
they are discussing is of great delicacy, 
and while I am one of those who believe 
in the widest possible publicity being 
given to all matters of public interest, I 
feel sure that in this instance the gen- 
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HUNDREDS JOIN FIGHT FOR OPEN DOOR 





lems affecting the Pacific area, the invitation 
was gladly accepted. 

‘A few nations were tardy in responding to 
this invitation; and one especially did not reply 
until she had made her answer quite clear. It 
was her opinion that the conference should be 
held in secret and that certain treaties, the 
result of the Great War, should be amended 
in the tranquil forum of the international 
arena. 

“‘Misunderstanding must be prevented, — 
cially during the coming conference. 
great English-speaking races should be brought 
closer together, with a truer understanding of 
each other; and secret diplomacy will not 
create this better understanding. 

“Your endeavors at creating an open dis- 
cussion of the many problems which are to be 
settled this fall in Washington, should win you 
general congratulation; and there are few peo- 
ple in this world who hope that success will 
be yours more than the writer of this letter 
who has known from personal experience the 
results of the secret treaties of Europe.” 


E. TRAVIS, editor Bayonne (N. J.) 

* Evening News: 

“It should be an open parliament. Diploma- 
tic consideration should not be allowed to 
throw the shadow of the ancient regime over 
its, discussions. 

Svery citizen in America is just as deeply 
PB een: oF in every subject to be discussed by 
delegates to the conference, as is Premier 
Lloyd George, Secretary Hughes, the Japanese 
representatives or the Ambassador of France. 
Every word and every proposition made at the 
sessions of the conference should be heard by 
them through their representatives, the news- 
paper correspondents. The day of secret aso 
tiations and locked doors should be officially 
declared a thing of the past. 

“Open discussions and full publicity will be, 
of course, unpalatable to foreign diplomats. 
But President Harding, who calls them to- 
gether, should make it perfectly clear that the 
business to be discussed is not their private 
business, but the business of the people of the 
countries they shall represent. 

“Any attempt to surround the discussions 
and preliminary debates leading to the adop- 
tion of these agreements with secrecy or diplo- 
matic camouflage, will create suspicion in the 
public mind and jeopardize the success of the 
conference. 

“The success which has attended our form 





tlemen concerned will give the greatest 
possible consideration to the question 
which you raise, and if it at all possible 
for them to make it public or to give a 
report of their conferences daily to the 
press, that it will be done.” 

In the absence of George Lansbury, 
the editor of the British labor daily, the 
Daily Herald, W. N. Ewer, its foreign 
editor, gave me his views on the question 
of the Washington conference. He was 
frankly sceptical of any genuineness at- 
taching to any ostensible public discus- 
sion of disarmament, holding very pro- 
nounced ideas upon the manner in which 
international affairs are handled by the 
statesmen of various countries and 
somewhat cynical upon the possibility of 
open sessions. 

In response to my questions Mr. Ewer 
said, “My belief is that, however much— 
in regard to disarmament or any other 
matter of international discussion— 
statesmen may declare in favor of ‘open 
covenants openly arrived at,’ the actual 
arrangements will be made in secret by 
diplomats. Even if the conference os- 
tensibly holds open sessions, those ses- 
sions will only register agreements 
arrived at in private talks outside. 

“It is rather like your party conven- 
tions. Theoretically the decisions are 
made on the floor of the convention. 
Actually, everybody knows that the thing 
is worked by the private intrigues of the 
various managers and by deals which 
are made as privately as the formal de- 
cisions are made publicly. 

“Therefore, I candidly do not think it 
really matters a row of pins whether in 
theory the sessions of the conference 
are open or secret. 

“What does matter is that there should 
be at Washington reporters competent 
enough to find out the real truth, and 
in the newspaper offices editors cour- 
ageous enough to tell it—and damn the 
consequences.” 


of government and that of other countries 
governed by the popular will, is due to the 
fact that affairs and problems have been dis- 
cussed and solved at public sessions of the 
governing bodies. Secrecy and intrigue in 
the administration of free governments spell 
their death knell. 

“Too much formality, too great a deference 
to position, and too great a desire to pose 
before the world as great men turned the Paris 
Conference sour before it was half baked. 

“The Washington conference for disarma- 
ment will hold its sessions open to the people 
of the world if it is to perform the real service 
to humanity whic h the opportunity and circum- 
stances demand.” 


EORGE M. HARTT, editor Passaic (N. J.) 
Daily News: 


“Let the disarmament conference be public 
to the fullest possible extent. I can see how 
some questions, of especially delicate nature, 
if discussed openly in the first stages, might 
lead to harm. This would not be the case if 
American and foreign newspapers could always 
be relied upon to use sound judgment, but 
there are always some ready cocked to go off 
at the first tremor of international disagree- 
ment. Such matters requiring initial privacy 
should not be discussed in executive sessions 
of the conference itself, but informally, out- 
side the conference. Let the conference itself 
be conducted in the open, with all the cards, 
as played, played on the table, in the open.” 





ASHINGTON, Oct. 6— 

There are persistent rumors 
to the effect that President Hard- 
ing is about to name a committee 
of American newspaper men to 
represent him for the extension of 
proper courtesies to foreign news- 
paper men coming to Washington 
for the conference. The commit- 
tee selected by the president is said 
to be composed of Judson C. 
Welliver, former New York Sun 
man, now chief clerk of the White 
House; John Callan O’Loughlin, 
New York advertising man, until 
recently assistant to Chairman 
Lasker of the Shipping Board, and 
Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the 
New York Times Bureau. Mr. 
Welliver probably will be chair- 
man. 











H. LOWE, editor Kewanee (Ill.) Star- 

Courier: 

“On the question whether or not the com- 
ing Washington conference on disarmament 
shall be open or closed, the weight of opinion 
is decidedly in favor wf the open door. There 
are diplomatic reasons often for secrecy in 
important negotiations, but in this great confer- 
ence on a momentous question which concerns 
the future peace of the world danger will be 
avoided by letting in the light. 

This conference should meet in the open 
just as the United States Senate meets and as 
the House of Commons meets. The sad wreck 
that followed the peace that was written in the 
Senate at the close of the war should point 
a warning. 

“In this connection the proposal for a meet- 
ing of the press people of the various coun- 
tries represented at this conference is a good 
one. The exchange of views on the ideals and 
desires of all the people without regard to 
political hazards would be of value.” 


EORGE B. DOLLIVER, editor Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal: 

“If America has learned anything from the 
Paris conference, the disarmament and Pacific 
conference will be open to the fullest extent. 
Those who will sit in this conference will do 
so as representatives of the people, who are 
the ones most vitally interested and who will 
be entitled to fullest publicity. America is not 
a nation whose people take kindly to secret 
diplomacy of any kind, and while Americans 
realize that all conferences cannot be held in 
the open, surely this is one that requires 
neither secrecy nor publicity censorship.” 


B E. PINKERTON, publisher Monmouth 

(Ill.) Atlas: 

“When the conference to limit armaments 
is held in Washington the hoped-for purpose 
will be to secure the limitation of armaments. 
To that all other ideas of public policy must 
bow if the hoped-for result is to be attained. 

“The United States is the guest of many 
nations in this conference. The general policy 
of the rules of the conference will probably be 
decided by the majority of the nations parti- 
cipating. The United States, least of all na- 
tions, being in the position of a semi-host, can 
least afford to be snippy about the rules. 

“It seems to me that the biggest thing for 
newspapers of the United States to insist upon 
is that in this question the smaller nations 


shall not be ignored as they were in the Ver- 
sailles conference. 

“No newspaper man of any ability whatever 
has any respect for the public man who does 
not recognize the right of the public to know 
the trend of public policies or legislation. In 
America the able man in politics is never 
hard to approach. Exceptions are practically 
nil. On the other hand the able newspaper 
reporter is recognized by his ability to so 
write that he does not disturb public confi 
dence, or public peace, or so that when he ad- 
vocates or opposes a policy that advocacy or 
opposition is concrete, positive and definite.” 


KENNETH M. ELLIS, 
(Wis.) New Times: 

“Most sincerely do we favor the open meet 
ing of the ashington disarmament confer- 
ence, and that the people of this country and 
the other countries involved, should be notified 
without delay of all moves taken by the con- 
ference. 

“We also believe that they should not, most 


editor Manitowoc 


* decidedly not, be held with the slightest sec- 


recy on the part of the delegates.” 


T. FAIN, editor and manager Rock Hill 
* (S. C.) Evening Herald: 


“The disarmament conference should be held 
in the open, and I can see no objection to the 
holding of a press conference in Washington. 
If the nations of the world ever get together 
and end wars it will be on a basis ef enlighten- 
ment and understanding which will enable all 
the peoples of the earth to know and to trust 
one another. No foundation for peace can be 
laid on misunderstanding, ignorance and dis- 
trust. 

“The world has several thousand years of 
wasted effort behind it, during which little 
progress toward enduring world peace has 
been made, because of race hatred, the desire 
for world dominance by a single nation or 
race, national selfishness and the selfishness 
and short-sightedness of world leaders. 

“Undoubtedly, the time of all times is here 
when the nations of the earth should assemble 
their most trusted leaders, come out in the 
open, be perfectly frank and honest with one 
another, and make an earnest effort to bring 
about world peace and the adjustment of the 
problems which now are confusing and troub- 
ling the whole world. 

“Let the conference be held in the open and 
the world know from day to day what is 
transpiring; and let the leaders give ear to 
the voice of the people, as the conference 
moves along, because every citizen of every 
nation of the earth is as much interested as 
another, or as the world leaders, in the settle- 
ment of world problems that will profoundly 
affect his day and generation and all the gen- 
erations to come in the earth.’ 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) STAR: 


“Enough publicity is desirable in connec- 
tion with official gatherings to prevent unfound- 
ed rumors from making headway under a 
theory that one man’s guess as to what hap- 
pened is as good as another's.” 


C W. BRIDENTHAL, manager Kendallville 
* (Ind.) News-Sun: 

“This disarmament conference is, to a far 
greater extent than was the Versailles gather- 
ing, a conference of peoples. Peace after the 
world war had to be made by governments. 
Statesmen proceeded automatically to make 
peace. It was largely a legal matter, with vast 
complications calling for expert knowledge. 
The people trusted, of necessity, to the men 
who had represented them in conducting the 
war. Now it is different. 

“Disarmament is a demand not of govern- 
ments, not of statesmen, but of nations. It is 
a demand of bereaved families and of tax- 
payers. The spokesmen of the five major pow- 
ers who will control the conference will be 
representing their public at home to a far 
greater extent than usual, and will be answer- 
able accordingly. 

“The people of the United States are especi- 
ally interested in seeing that the mandate they 
have given is not evaded through diplomatic 
muddling or trickery on the part of any states- 
man or group of statesmen that may come to 
Washington. To this end, the public will want 
to know all about the proceedings, from start 
to finish. It is their right. It will serve both 
as a check on the conference and as instruction 
to the uninformed. Never has there been so 
good an opportunity for useful publicity.” 


ALTER EDWARD HARRIS, editor Pet- 
ersburg (Va.) Index Appeal: 

“‘Open covenants, openly arrived at,’ should 
be the motto embodying the rule that should 
govern the disarmament conference. I  be- 
lieve this very strongly, yet, believing that 
‘open covenants’ and the right kind of cove- 
nants are of such supreme importance, I would 
be willing to forego somewhat of openness in 
reaching them, if thereby their being reached 
eventually would be made surer. 

“In other language, I appreciate fully the 
difficulty in carrying on all diplomatic discus- 
sions in the open. While there should be in 
every case the fullest degree of publicity con- 
cerning agreements finally reached as between 
nations, a less degree of publicity very easily 
might aid the progress of negotiations. Indeed, 


it is conceivable that absolute publicity of all 
proceedings of the conference and committees 
thereof might prevent that frankness of dis- 
cussion which I regard as absolutely essential 
to thorough international understanding. 

“So that, should the conference adopt the 
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policy of all open sessions, I should not feel 
that it violated its motto suggested in the 
opening sentence above, were standing com 
mittees to sit in executive session while con- 
sidering and formulating the reports which 
were to be made to the main body in open 
session. Standing committees might deliberate 
in executive session, but their conclusions 
should be communicated to the conference sit- 
ting in open session, with representatives of 
the press present, at liberty to report every- 
thing regarded as of interest to the public.” 


CHA ARLES E. BROWN, Cordele 
(Ga.) Sentinel: 


“This newspaper is in hearty accord with 
the idea of an open conference on disarma- 
ments. We also favor a newspaper confer- 
ence preliminary to the disarmament meeting. 

“Tf the newspapers of the world are to under- 
stand the great issues they should be given 
free access to the channels of important 
thought. They are not going to help secure 
disarmament unless they understand. 

“We believe much of the trouble with the 
Versailles Treaty in this country was due to 
the persistent unwillingness of the newspapers 
to understand the greater motives of those 
fighting for permanent peace. That mistake 
should not be made with regard to disarmament 
success. We believe the principles in both the 
League and the disarmament conference were 
and will be greater than the men and we there- 
fore want them to succeed. We want the 
newspapers to assist.’’ 


D  FAIRBAIRN, Washington Corres- 

* pondent Troy (N. Y.) Record, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial, and Wilmington (Del.) 
Evening Journal: 

“I am absolutely committed to the doctrine 
that the deliberations of the international 
conference on limitation of armaments should 
be conducted in public. 

“There may be certain delicate questions 
that will come up during the progress of the 
discussions which will require careful handling 
by the press of the United States. But even 
these should not be concealed from the public. 

“It is much better to lay all your cards on 
the table face up, than to leave the public 
under the impression that you have an ace in 
the hole and a king up your sleeve. Stud poker 
is an interesting and absorbing game, but it 
becomes perilous when the stakes are interna- 
tional and when the people are forced to pay 
for the mistakes of their representatives. 

“Some persons who advocate a strict press 
censorship forget that the boys in Washing- 
ton are not going to allow themselves to be 
cheated out of their daily story. Therefore 
a closed door conference will naturally become 
the agency through which volumes of misinfor- 

mation will drift to the public and may result 
in irritation which will Seumens in some measure 
dangerous. 

Everybody who is even partially informed on 
the matter knows that the 
be relied. upon to use 
Every day we are gi 
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tion which prematurely published would cause 
serious embarrassment in high quarters. But 
confidence is never betrayed. The moral of 
this is that if there is any censoring done let 
the newspapers themselves do it. They are 
patriotic and can be depended upon to so 
utilize their agencies for the dissemination of 
news as to do no injury to any real or meritor- 
10us cause 

“Personally I believe all executive sessions 
of the United States Senate should be abolished 
and that newspaper men ought to be admitted 
to cabinet and bureau meetings. They would, 
would, of course, be placed on their honor. 
The advantages of such a policy are numerous, 
but the chief one is that the need for specula- 
tive writing would cease and every reporter 
would be equipped with all essential official 
information, ‘It is said,’ ‘It is believed,’ ‘it is 
understood,’ ‘according to humors emanating 
from high quarters’ and such like expressions 
would disappear entirely from the news sto- 
ries sent from Washington if all executive ses- 
sions of all governmental agencies were abol- 
ished.” 


HENRY W. MARSHALL, editor Lafayette 

(Ind.) Journal and Courier: 

“The world awaits the November conference 
in Washington with mingled hope and curiosity. 
Will the powers at last deal frankly iw the 
sight of all people with the matters that keep 
the nations over a volcano, or shall we again 
have secret conferences and agreements, with 
the public kept in ignorance of all but results? 


e have had enough tragic expe rience 
with secrecy. There are, it is true, some 
things to be said against admitting public 


interference in a situation of great deligacy, 
which can be understood and dealt with only 
by experts; but the occasional harm to be 
done in such cases is far overbalanced by the 
great good to be accomplished by giving the 
people a chance to understand and react upon 
the matters that control their destinies, and to 
compel sincerity of action in the diplomats. 
In spite of the Versailles fiasco—or perhaps 
because of it—the world has not yet lost faith 
in the idea of open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.”’ 


ORREST RICHMOND, managing editor of 

the Toronto (O.) Tribune: 

“The writer wishes briefly to say that it is 
his opinion that policy is only a mimic of dis 
cretion, but may pass current with the mass 
in the same manner as vivacity is often mis- 
taken for wit and gravity for wisdom. Policy 
has only private, selfish aims, and stops at 
nothing which may render these successful. 
Its whole power is private, to say nothing and 
do nothing is its utmost aim. 

“Closing the doors of this conference amount 
to an adoption of policy rather than discretion 
which has large and extended views and is not, 
of its nature, private. 

“When the peoples of the world know the 
real view and vision of their representatives 
they will be better able to judge their worth. 
By all means let there be light.’ 


HARRY R. SIMS, editor Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Times and Democrat: 

“Public consideration of world problems is 
to be desired. For, how else should a self-rul 
ing Democratic country be bound to foreign 
agreements except by its own consent? Com- 
plete publicity about such conferences as will 
meet in Washington within the next few 
months, if allowed to report every difference 
and obstacle to be overcome, might make the 
task of final agreement difficult. 

“If the rule of ‘open covenants, openly 
arrived at’ could be enforced at each meeting 
of nations throughout the world we believe 
it would mean a tremendous advance for jus- 
tice and the future peace of the world. The 
start must be made sometime, and while we 
doubt the willingness of the other nations to 
lay all their cards face-up at the conference 
table, that should certainly be the attitude of 
the United States.” 


T. BURROWS, 
* Daily Courier: 
“One of the gravest mistakes made by the 
Paris Peace Conference was that its principal 
work was conducted behind locked doors. In 
the long run, of course, most important mat 
ters will be agreed upon by the leaders in 
private conference, This is the ordinary way 
of doing business, and is the practical method 
followed even in such deliberative bodies as 
the United States Senate. Still, the Senate 
performs its tasks infinitely more to the satis 
faction of the people because before any meas- 
ure can be adopted it must come up in open 
session, where those having objection also have 
the opportunity to urge those objections and 
submit alternatives 
“The conference looking to 
therefore should be held in the open, with op 
portunity for the public to be present, and 
with ample facilities for the press of the world 
to be present at such 
1 look behind the 
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(ill.) 


disarmament 


meetings, and to have 
scenes in a way comparable 


ww 


to that now observed in conducting ordinary 
governmental activities at Washington 

“A secret conference, where results are 
merely announced, and the public kept in the 
dark as to how the hands were played and 
who did what, would justly be regarded by 
the world public as a frame-up. 

“The success of any disarmament agreement 
depends, after all, upon the degree of confi- 
dence with which such arrangement is greeted 
by the various peoples affected If they dis- 
trust it, and suspect it, the cause of world 
peace will be thrown back half a century. 

“There is something more needed than a 
mere agreement among leaders. The people 
must believe in it, and they will not believe 
in it unless they are kept fully informed upon 
all that was said and done, and who said and 
did it as it was being done. Only in this way 
can good faith be established and confidence 
engendered.” 


CHARLES J. ROBB, editor Michigan City 
(Ind.) News: 


“The conference on the limitation of arma 
ments should certainly be open to reliable and 
responsible representatives of the press. Not, 
however, to yellow journalism, sensationalism 
and prejudice. But to honest, conservative 
and fair journalism—yes. It is sensationalism, 
yellow journalism, misrepresentation and un- 
principled rivalry that has put the press in such 
disrepute, voided confidence and broken faith 
in the press upon all such important occasions 
as this one will be. Let the press protect itself 
from the barnacles and scandal mongers 
within its own circle and it will meet with 
more confidence from the public and welcome 
upon these important occasions where the press 
should have representation and good standing. 
The press should have representation, but the 
press representatives should know their place, 
as also should their superiors who dictate to 
and direct them.’ 
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SECRET DIPLOMACY A FAILURE 
eB scorns dlc conferences have always been 


secret; their own versions. Conferees have 

given out their own versions of the proceed- 
ings. And the conferences have all been failures 
—armaments have never been limited and wars have 
never been stopped. 

Secret diplomacy has failed to gain the ends of 
peace and nobody knows why it failed, who blocked 
the plans, how they were blocked or why they were 
blocked. It is time now to try open conferences so 
the peoples will know whether they were fairly rep- 
resented or deliberately misrepresented. 

With the fate of the world hanging in the balance, 
are we to depend on the secret diplomacy that has 
failed to limit armaments and that has forever 
failed to prevent war? Are we to attack an old 
problem with the same old weapons that have 
always failed to solve it? Or are the people of the 
United States going to demand open diplomacy? 

B. F. Irvine, 
Editor, Oregon Journal. 


THE WORLD’S SERIES 

T is an old rule in advertising that stretching 

truth for the purpose of creating sensation or at- 

- tracting wide attention is the sure road to failure. 
This well known adage was broken in New York this 
week and the wisdom of the men who drew it up 
was again proven. In this particular case, however, 
the sufferers were the well-fed and rich baseball club 
owners who make no financial outlay for the news- 
paper advertising space they secure—that is, not much. 

Nursed along with dope, drivel and downright 
fakery for a period of several weeks, public en- 
thusiasm for the great event was supposed to have 
reached the proper high temperature for a killing 
early Tuesday night. The annual event was running 
true to form in the number of blurbs that were being 
handed out, and many men who write for the news- 
papers did not bother about going to the Polo 
Grounds, but took things for granted and turned the 
front pages of Wednesday evening papers’ early edi- 
tions into half-sheet posters that blared forth the 
details of the greatest and most lucrative amusement 
enterprise in America. But they added—for space, 
not for fact—that thousands had camped all night 
in the cold and rain to be in line for tickets for 
the first act. 

It looked like good advertising. But it had a back- 
kick. All it did was to prove that only honest ad- 
vertising pays. There were several thousand vacant 
seats when play started. The public thought the 
newspapers were telling the truth when they said 
that all seats had been sold and that a mob had 
been storming the entrances all night, and the public 
believed its newspapers and stayed away. 

To the “magnates” who operate the greatest amus¢- 
ment plant in America and who set aside this week 
for their golden harvest and to settle their annual 
advertising bill with a little collation under the 
grandstand, it must have seemed a cold world when 
they gazed on the empty seats—they must have voted 
it the great “muff” of 1921. 

The annual period of hokum in every other way 
measured up to the standard set in past years; the 
spending germ was successfully planted in the blood 
of 30,000 people on the opening day of the series, but 
the other 5,570,000 residents of Greater New York 
managed to stick to their regular work until quitting 
time. The newspapers, by the way, got a few small 
advertisements from ticket speculators who were out 
for the few dollars that the “magnates” were over- 
looking. 

No, we are not opposed to sports—we are talking 
about the amusement industry and dishonest adver- 
tising. ° 
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Is there any significance in the statement made 

by the Columbia Graphaphone Manufacturing 
Company that whereas for the first six months 
of 1920, when it was advertising extensively, its 
net income was $2,809,375; this year with its adver- 
tising considerably curtailed, it shows a deficit of 
$2,122,875? 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cuartes W. Mriirer, Vicksburg Herald 


ND Jesus said, For judgment I am come 

into this world, that they which see not 
might see; and that they which see might be 
made blind. And some of the Pharisees which 
were with him heard these words, and said 
unto Him, Are we blind also? Jesus said unto 
them, if ye were blind, ye should have no sin; 
but now ye say, we see;*therefore your sin 
remaineth—(St. John ix :39-41). If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth. Lie not one 
to another, seeing that ye have put off the old 
man with his deeds—(Col. iw:1, 2, 9.) Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect of an holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days; which are a 
shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ.—(Col. ii: 16, 17.) For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God: and if it first begin at us, what shall 
the end be of them that obey not the gospel 
of God?—(I. Peter iv: 17.) 











HAT is the largest amount of advertising ever 

carried by an American publication? So 
far as we have been able to ascertain, the rec- 
ord is held by the Ladies’ Home Journal of Phila- 
delphia, which in the October number of 1919 con- 
tained $1,000,000 worth. Several popular magazines 
have printed $500,000 worth in a single issue. Of 
the weekly magazines the Saturday Evening Post 
easily leads its contemporaries with a record of over 
$500,000 in four successive issues in 1920. It is not 
at all probable that the million dollar record of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal will be broken for some time 
to come. ' 





MEETINGS of circulation managers, scheduled 

fot the next fortnight, come opportunely. 
Ideas exchanged at these gatherings can be put into 
execution now with effects on “net paid” that will 
be noticed when the public again starts buying. 
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MR. MUNSEY’S APOLOGY 

T is a rare thing for the editor or publisher of a 

metropolitan newspaper, to personally reply in its 

columns, over his own signature, to charges of 
inaccuracy brought against his paper by a public 
official or anyone else. Of all the newspaper pro- 
prietors Frank A. Munsey, more frequently than his 
contemporaries, indulges in signed editorials, but 
even he probably never did before what he did last 
week when he replied to Police Commissioner En- 
right’s letter, published the day before, protesting 
against the inaccuracy of a list of over two hun- 
dred murder mysteries appearing in the New York 
Herald that it asserted, had never been cleared up 
by the police. 

Mr. Munsey told the Commissioner that he had 
looked into the matter and had found that the list 
was not correct, although it had been prepared by a 
careful and painstaking man from information ob- 
tained from official sources. There was no question 
in his mind that the writer believed his work thor- 
ough and dependable and that the management of 
the Herald had complete confidence in its accuracy. 
But errors had crept into it and Commissioner En- 
right was justified -in protesting against the mis 
statements. 

Mr. Munsey concluded by expressing his regret at 
seeing errors of this character in any one of his 
newspapers. “Newspapers, as you know,” said Mr. 
Munsey, “are not made by one man. New York 
newspapers in particular are made by a large staff 
of men. The best the owner of a newspaper can 
do is to insist that his newspaper shall be truthful, 
faithful as to facts and stand always for the right 
as he sees the right. This is my own attitude with 
my newspapers and it is the spirit of the New York 
Herald office.” 

The prompt and frank admission of the Herald’s 
inaccuracy in the article and Mr. Munsey’s expres- 
sions of regret at the annoyance they had caused 
the Commissioner, will perhaps help to remove the 
impression prevailing in some quarters that New 
York newspapers will not correct or apologize for 
important misstatements of fact appearing in their 
columns. 





OLF is a fine game and no doubt lengthens 

the lives of many middle-aged and elderly men 
who ordinarily get or take little exercise and 
who find in it diversion and an aid to good digestion. 
But, although it is rank heresy on our part to sug- 
gest it, wouldn’t these gentlemen get just as much 
physical exercise if, instead of knocking with a 
stick a little white pill all over a fifty-acre lot, they 
should attach themselves to the end of a hoe or a 
rake handle and do something productive on a farm 
or country place? If they would adopt our advice 
for one summer, at the end of the season they would 
have a cellar full of vegetables for winter consump- 
tion instead of a large crop of golf club bills to pay. 





HE Providence News is crowing over the fact 

that Treasury statistics, just published, show that 
while there are 48 states in the Union, Rhode Island, 
the smallest, ranks nineteenth in the payment of 
excess profits and income taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In two years Rhode Island has paid more 
than $80,000,000 into the U. S. Treasury. Of course 
the obvious conclusion to be drawn from the above 
is that the people of the state are “well heeled” and 
have money to invest in the good things advertisers 
have to sell, 





N an address before the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press Dinner Club, C. O. Allen, professor of 
political economy at the University of Minnesota, 
said that the elevation of journalism to a place among 
the professions would increase incalculably the value 
and service of the American press. Definite deter- 
mination of a code of newspaper ethics and the 
establishment of certain standards to be maintained 
on pain of being expelled from the calling would be 
possible were a professional consciousness developed. 
Democracy is sustained by the force of publicity. 
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LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Jr. of the 

Des Moines Capital, Marcellus 
Murdock of the Wichita Eagle, Barry 
3ullock of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Chase S. Osborn of the Fresno Re- 
publican and W. B. Sullivan of the 
Charlotte Observer inspected the plant 
of the Chicago Tribune during the last 
few days. 

1. L. Stone, president of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who is known to news- 
paper publishers all over the country, 
was eighty years young on Wednesday. 
Mr. Stone is as active in business as men 
half his age. He has averaged 40,000 
miles of travel a year for the last quar- 
ter of a century. He visits New York 
at least once a month and sometimes 
oftener. He goes abroad whenever the 
spirit moves him. Two years ago he 
had an attack of influenza from the 
effects of which he has not entirely re- 
covered, but this does not interfere with 
his work. Mr. Stone comes from a long 
lived family. His grandfather had ten 
sons and daughters nearly all of whom 
lived more than four score and ten 
years, and one, a century. 

Arthur Crawford, general manager of 
the Chicago Tribune Newspapers Ser- 
vice, is spending a short time in New 
York. Mary King and Annette Donnelly 
have been transferred from the Chicago 
to the New York office, which, incident- 
ally, is being enlarged in size. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, co-editor of 
the Chicago Tribune and editor of the 
New York News, is at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, for a few days. 

C. W. Boggs, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times 
and the Farmer-Stockman, is in New 
York on a business trip and is a guest 
at the Hotel Astor. 

Mrs. Orlean Arnold Shipman, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald, who writes under 
the name of Dolly Dalrymple, is a vis- 
itor to New York. 

David E. Town of Chicago is visiting 
New York and is a guest at the Hotel 
Martinique. 

E. T. Bell, advertising manager of the 
Farmer-Stockman, of Oklahoma City, 
is expected in New York this week on a 
business trip. 

W. A. Hendrick, publisher of the New 
Haven Times-Leader, has returned home 
after a visit to New York. 

Col. C. B. Blethen, editor-in-chief of 
the Seattle Times, will arrive in New 
York this week on a business trip. 

Charles H. Prisk, publisher of the 
Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News, who has 
been spending five months in Europe, 
was in New York for several days this 
week en route to his home. 

William A. Thomson, director of the 
bureau of advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
and William A. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Transcript and chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
bureau, left October 2 for San Francisco 
and other points in the West. The ob- 
ject of their trip is to acquaint advertis- 
ing agencies and advertising men in gen- 
eral with the bureau, as a San Francisco 
office will be opened later. 

S. C. Morton, publisher of the St. 
Helens Mist, will be Oregon’s only rep- 
Tesentative at the world press congress 
in Honolulu. Five delegates were ap- 
pointed by Governor Olcott but Mr. 
Morton was the only one able to make 
the trip. 

Fred Allen has been elected secretary 
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and treasurer of the Baker (Ore.) Her- 
ald to succeed Miss Dottie I. Crumett. 
H. E. Hendryx and J. T. Beamish were 
elected directors and E. R. Farley bus 
iness manager. George Huntington Cur- 
rey continues as editor. 

Emil Edward Hurja, publisher of the 
Breckenridge (Tex.) American, was a 
New York visitor last week to welcome 
home Mrs. Hurja and her father, A. C. 
Anderson, who have been sightseeing in 
Europe for the last three months. Mrs. 
Hurja was formerly a member of the 
staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
writing under the name of Gudrun An- 
derson. 

J. L. Stockhouse, general manager of 
the Easton (Pa.) Express, and his ar- 
chitect, Mr. Chidsey, recently visited the 
new building of the South Bend Tribune 
to secure information and ideas prepar- 
atory to the erection of a home for the 
Express. 

Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily 
News correspondent in Paris, and Junius 
Wood, correspondent in the Far East, 
will both be recalled to the United States 
to assist in covering the limitation of 
armaments conference for the News. 
Mr. Mowrer arrives from Paris about 
November 1. 

John S. Tibbs, news manager of the 
Canadian Press Limited, was one of the 
week’s visitors to New York. 

Don C. Seitz, business manager of the 
New York World, was a victim this 
week of an attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
His illness is not considered serious. 

Louis Seibold, who has been writing a 
series of articles on Japan for the New 
York Herald from Tokyo during the 
past two weeks, arrived in San Francisco 
last week after fourteen days on the 
Pacific. He spent all his time on ship- 
board preparing his articles on the 
Orient. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, is well up on his self-assigned 
task of visiting every club in the asso- 
ciation during his term of office. Up to 
last week he had called on and addressed 
sixty clubs, chiefly in the Middle West. 

Frank A. Robertson, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Fitchburg ( Mass.) 
Daily News, is a candidate for mayor of 
Washington, N. J., where he is editor 
and publisher of the Washington Star. 

A. O. Moreaux, editor of the Luverae 
(Minn.) Herald, who toured the Great 
Lakes as a member of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission, is 
running a series of articles in his paper 
on “Bringing the Atlantic Ocean Inland 
Fifteen Hundred Miles.” 

Fred C. Kelly, well known Washing- 
ton human interest writer, is visiting 
New York. 

G. C. Willings, vice-president; T. W. 
MacElwee, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent; and H. W. Coleman will repre- 
sent the Intertype Corporation at the 
United Typothatae convention which 
opens in Toronto, October 17, in addi- 
tion to representatives of the Toronto 
Type Foundry Company, Ltd., its Can- 
adian agent. 

Edwin M. Giles, for the past five years 
editor of publications with E. F. 
Houghton & Company, Philadelphia, oil 
and leather manufacturers, has been 
made president and treasurer of the 
Bristol Printing Company and editor of 
the Bristol (Pa.) Daily Courier. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


H. LIENHARD, correspondent in 
charge of the Fargo (N. D.) bureau 
of the Associated Press, has been ill of 
pneumonia. His place was filled tempo- 
rarily by R. H. Brugere of the St. Paul 
bureau’s staff. 
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E E. BRODIE, President of the Na- 

* tional Editorial and 
publisher of the Oregon City Enterprise, 

will accept the 
] appointment as 

Minister to Siam, 
which was made 
today by Presi- 
dent Harding. 
For some time it 
has been gener- 
ally understood 
in Oregon that 
Mr. Brodie was 
at least a recep- 
tive candidate 
for the place and 
his nomination 
did not occasion surprise. 

Mr. Brodie will be the third Oregon 
newspaper man to represent the United 
States as Minister to Siam. John Bar- 
rett and Will H. Hornibrook have occu- 
pied the post. 


Association 
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Epwarp E. Broptr 


Mr. Brodie has been in the newspaper 
business in Oregon City for 20 years, 
publishing the enterprise for 13 years, 
prior to which he was in its employ. For 
three years he was chairman of the 
Clackamas County Republican Central 
Committee. He was for three years head 
of the Oregon State Editorial Associa- 
ion, 





Lloyd Lehrbas has become city editor 
of the Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. He was 
formerly connected with the Chicago 
Tribune and later with the Hearst peo- 
ple as a feature writer. He was in the 
Island recently as correspondent for the 
Hearst organization. 

C. A. Larson, a member of the North- 
west News Bureau staff in St. Paul, has 
typhoid fever, but is reported improv- 
ing. 

Rex Smith, Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, aviator, has been married to Miss 
Ruth Burbidge of Salt Lake City. 

Miss Georgiana Ingersoll has been 
made movie editor of the St. Paul Daily 
News. 

Caleb Winholtz, head of the art de- 
partment of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pio- 
neer Press, has resigned to study art in 
New York. His successor is Arthur G. 
McCoy. 

Leonard Loss, who served as general 
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assignment man on the staff of the 
Springfield (Ohio) News during the 
summer, has been elected editor-in-chief 
of the Torch, a monthly publication is- 
sued by the students of Wittenberg 
College where Mr. Loss is taking a gen- 
eral course. 


Frank Rigio, federal court reporter for 


tthe Cincinnati Enquirer, was in Spring- 


field, Ohio, last week, on a vacation trip. 

\. Garland Adair, formerly with the 
Marshall (Tex.) Messenger, has become 
city editor of the Mexia (Tex.) Evening 
News, succeeding Dewitt Lamb. 

Jacob Finkle, a member of the staff 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, is receiving 
congratulations upon his rescue of two 
young boys from the path of an oncom- 
ing passenger train. The were 
playing on the tracks, and did not see 
nor hear the train bearing down upon 
them. Finkle, who witnessed their 
plight, ran to their aid and pulled them 
off the track. As he ran, he tripped over 
the rails and received a badly scraped 
leg. 

George U. Marvin, for several years 
a political writer for Ohio newspapers, 
legislative correspondent in Columbus 
and one-time Washington correspondent, 
has been made chief of the state bureau 
of markets in the Ohio Agriculture De- 
partment. 


boys 


Capt. W. E. Howes, Columbus corres- 
pondent of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
has returned home after spending sev- 
eral months in European capitals as a 
special writer for his paper. His ar- 
ticles covered several phases of the in- 
dustrial and social conditions of half a 
dozen countries. 

Edwin Zudek, assistant city editor of 
in Europe and South America for the 
the Buffalo Times, has resigned to enter 
the publicity department of a campaign 
conducting corporation. He will travel 
next six or eight months. 

Miss Ruth Phillips has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Buffalo Commercial, 
contributing a daily feature “The Say- 
ings of a Sub Deb,” a record of current 
events written from a young 
viewpoint. 


woman’s 


John Lathrop, staff correspondent of 
the New York World, is in Texas for 
the purpose of investigating reports of 
enormous deposits of potash in West 
Texas, and also to investigate quarrying 
of granite in Mason and Llano counties. 

Wilbur Keith, state news editor of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, has re- 
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turned from Mexico, where he went as 
a guest of the Texas Masonic Commis- 
sion that visited all the Masonic juris- 
dictions in Mexico for the purpose of 
bringing about more cordial relations 
between those bodies and similar organi- 
zations in Texas. 

Frank Avery, late city editor of the 
Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press, has been 
appointed promotion manager and placed 
in charge of the Free Press Retail Mer- 
chants’ Monthly. 

Sidney L. Keener, of the staff of the 
St. Louis Times, is in New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Jack Forbes, until recently a re-write 
man on the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger, is now connected with a new 
daily paper in Huntingdon, Pa. 

George Anthony Hough, managing ed- 
itor of the New Bedford (Mass.) Stan- 
dard, is in New York and is a guest at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

C. E. McBride, sporting editor of the 
Kansas City Star, is staying at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel; New York. 

A. J. Rooney, sporting editor of the 
Boston Traveler, spent the past week in 
New York. 

George W. Franklin of Troy, director 
of the publicity bureau of the Republi- 
can state committee, and Miss Bessie C. 


_ Wright of Port Henry, N. Y., were mar- 


ried in Albany, September 28. Ben 
Franklin, advertising manager of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Journal, was attendant 
for his brother. 


John W. Dewing of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram staff has returned 
from a vacation in Providence and New 
York. 

Nason H. Arnold, Sunday editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, has 
returned from a vacation spent in Brook- 
field and various other places. 

Patrick A. Dowd, sporting writer for 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, is 
doing the World’s series for his paper. 

Clarence Dubose, for a number of 
years political correspondent for the 
Dallas Morning News and the Galveston 
Daily News and recently connected with 
the Washington bureau of the United 
Press, has been transferred to Tokio as 
head of the U. P. bureau there. 

J. J. Dodds, managing editor of 
Brownsville (Pa.) Telegraph, is back 
at his desk, after spending his annual 
vacation at his camp on Lake Talon, 
Ontario. 


Edward Hart, a member of the news 
staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Times, suf- 
fered severe injuries last week when he 
fell on the platform of the Laurel Line 
depot shortly before he was to board a 
train for his home in Pittston. 

R. R. Kimbro, formerly editor of the 
Ridgway (Ill.) News, has become editor 
and manager of the Hardin County In- 
dependent, published at Elizabethtown. 


Malcolm Adams, formerly on the staff 
of the Springfield (Ill.) State Register 
and now city editor of the Peoria Tran- 
script, spent a week’s vacation in Spring- 
field. 


Miss Jean Easton, society editor of 
the Springfield (Ill.) State Register, has 
resigned to be married. Her place has 
been taken by Mrs. Mary Dester, feature 
writer on the State Register. 


Leo M. Pasquin, formerly assistant 
city editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post, has been renewing old acquaint- 
ances in the Connecticut city while va- 
cationing from the New York Globe. 


Major A. S. Alling, Northwest editor 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald, has re- 
turned from a vacation after visiting 
other former Montana newspaper men. 
Major Alling renewed acquaintance with 
Thomas Dillon, managing editor of the 
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Minneapolis Tribune, who was a fellow 
newspaper man at Helena, Mont., 25 
years ago. He also visited with J. W. 
Luddin, associate editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, also a former Montana man. 

Albert F. Welles, who for several 
years has been telegraph editor of the 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, has left 
that paper and returned to New Haven, 
Conn., his former home. 

Guy W. Seem, who for the past two 
years has been a member of the head- 
quarters staff of the Associated Press 
in New York, has resigned to join the 
staff of the New York Times. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


} H. HATHAWAY has been appoint- 

* ed general manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the International Magazine Com- 
pany, publishing Hearst’s International, 
Good _ Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
Harper’s Bazar, Motor and Motor Boat- 
ing. 

E. C. Hocmer, Jr., formerly with the 
Catskill (N. Y.) Mail, Saratoga Sun, 
Middletown Herald, and other papers, 
has become advertising manager for the 
Endicott (N. Y.) News-Dispatch. 

Charles Mitchell has joined the classi- 
fied advertising staff of the Springfield 
(Ohio) News. 

Oscar Eugene Nelson, advertising man- 
ager of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, and Miss Mary M. Twomey, 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret L. Twomey, 
of Lynn, were married Sept. 26 in that 
city by Rev. Edwin J. Dolan, of St. 
Joseph’s church. 

Miss Bertha McCarthy, a member of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News ad- 
vertising staff, is enjoying a vacation in 
the White Mountains. 

Miss Anne Berkley, cashier of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, has re- 
turned from a week’s vacation. 

Merton Lowe has resigned from the 
advertising department of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News. 

P. H. Dempers has joined the force of 
Better Farming, in Chicago. 

F. H. McMahon, who for the past 
year has been in charge of the merchan- 
dising bureau of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has been placed in charge of 
national advertising. He will continue to 
direct the merchandising bureau. 

Arthur P. Irving, business manager of 
the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star, is in 
New York and is a guest at the St. 
James Hotel. 

Charles B. Dove, business manager of 
the Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier, is in 
New York on a business trip. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 

OBERT E. RAMSAY has resigned 

as director of sales promotion, pub- 
licity and advertising for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., to become vice-president of James 
Newcomb & Co., Inc., New York, pro- 
ducers of direct advertising, house or- 
gans, and general printing. 

Sara E. Shaver has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Buffalo Trust 
Company to open an advertising agency 
in Buffalo, specializing in the prepara- 
tion of financial advertising copy. Miss 
Shaver is president of the Buffalo 
League of Advertising Women. 

Lawrence J. Walsh, of the publicity 
department of the American Optical 
Company in Southbridge, Mass., has re- 
signed to become advertising manager 
of Baer & Wilde, Attleboro, manufac- 
turers of Kum-a-part cuff buttons and 
belt buckles. 


Miss Dorothy Hypes, of Springfield, 
Ohio, and Burton Keim, advertising 


manager of the D. L. Auld Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, were united in mar- 
riage at the home of the bride Octo- 
ber 1. 

Paul S. Armstrong, advertising man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, is in New York on a business 
trip. 





NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


T has been left to a woman to take a 

distinctly new departure in advertis- 
ing. Styling herself simply as “advertis- 
ing writer” Mrs. Olivia Barton Strohm, 
ten years with Critchfield & Co., has 
opened a studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in Chicago which serves very much 
as the laboratory or operating room of a 
surgeon serves the rest of the medical 
frofession. Mrs. Strohm does not give 
advice or counsel on the selection of 
media or the planning of campaigns, but 
simply steps in and does the work of the 
specialist when called upon by the “gen- 
eral practitioner.” Mrs. Strohm is well 
known in advertising circles as author 
of Firestone copy for almost a decade 
and many agencies have already enlisted 
her services for their special work. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
that this is the first time that Simon pure 
advertising, exclusive of the commercial 
artists’ side, has been recognized as an 
“art” and admitted to the Fine Arts 
3uilding. 

The Morton Company, a new adver- 
tising agency for Cleveland, announces 
its formation for advertising and mer- 
chandising purposes in the Finance 
Building. C. O. Morton is managing 
director. A. B. Cole, formerly adver- 
tising director for the foreign trade de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and for 12 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the Westinghouse Company, is also with 
the firm. Vice-presidents include Roy 
M. Brown, formerly advertising mana- 
ger of the Apex Electric Manufacturing 
Company, and R. S. Andrews, formerly 
with the Brotherton-Knoble Advertising 
Agency, Detroit and Cleveland. George 
W. Randall, former sales manager of 
the Halle Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is secretary. 

The S. B. Anson Company, advertis- 
ing and publicity firm with offices in New 
York and Cleveland, has taken over the 
publicity end of the Cleveland Electric 
League. James Cummings, a former 
newspaper man, who has been doing the 
league’s work rejoins the Anson forces 
which he left when he became the 
league’s publicity representative. 


Ernest W. Appleby has resigned from 
the F. Wallis Armstrong Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, after a connection of about two 
weeks. His future plans have not been 
announced. Mr. Appleby was associated 
for many years with the George Batten 
Company and also with Calkins & Hol- 


den. 


The Reifsnyder Advertising Company 
has been organized at Oklahoma City. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and the in- 
corporators are: D. C. Campbell, Hayes 
Riordan and William Reifsnyder, all of 
Oklahoma City. 


H. C. Blake, space buyer of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, who has been ill for several 
weeks, expects to resume his duties this 
week. 

W. G. Craford and A. H. Lewis ‘have 
formed a partnership and will specialize 
in commercial art. They will be located 
in the Kimball and Richards Building, 
Salt Lake City. 


The Stevens & Wallace Advertising 
Agency, Salt Lake City, has rented the 
entire east half of the ground floor of 
the Vermont Building. 








RANDOM NOTES FROM 
WASHINGTON BUREAUS 











RTHUR SINNOTT, who does a lot 

of expert Washington corresponding 
for the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
rises to complain he is getting tired 
training newspaper men to become secre- 
taries for Senator Walter E. Edge, of 
New Jersey. First it was George Gar- 
ner, who was lured from the Sinnott 
bureau to the Senate Office Building. A 
relative died and left Garner a neat for- 
tune, and George forthwith obeyed that 
impulse and purchased a paper over on 
Long Island somewhere. Now, Robert 
A. Zachary, who had followed Garner 
in the News office, has become his suc- 
cessor in Senator Edge’s sanctum. 

* * * 


URGE McFALL, who has been a 

familiar figure around the State- 
War-Navy building for many years and 
one of the mainstays of the A. P., is 
another to break away from the game. 
He has joined the forces of the Japanese 
Imperial Embassy in Washington. It 
is presumed he will be the point of con- 
tact between the Embassy and American 
newspaper men during the conference on 
the limitation of armament. 


*x* * * 


GY VERY Washington correspondent 

who accompanied the Presidential 
cat..idates in 1920, constituted himself 
a personal reception committee this week 
to extend a welcome to George Akerson, 
the new representative of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. The men who visited 
the Twin Cities either with Harding or 
Cox feel a real debt to him for the 
measure of the hospitality extended by 
and through him. He comes to Wash- 
ington with a reputation as an authority 
on politics of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Montana and the Dakotas. 


* * * 


ANOTHER welcome addition to the 

corps is none other than the chronic 
globe-trotter Herbert Corey, who has de- 
cided to rest awhile within the shadow 
of the dome. He has been accepted for 
membership in the press galleries as a 
correspondent of the New York Globe, 
and has taken a desk in Frank Taylor’s 


offices. x* * * 


GTEPHEN T. EARLY, one of the 

most debonnair of “Dick” Probert’s 
A. P. staff in the capital, made an un- 
successful attempt at a secret marriage. 
He had planned an elopment to Rich- 
mond, Va., but he reckoned without his 
reporter - brother - in-law George R. 
Holmes, who proceeded to advertise all 
details in a story which Avery Marks 
ran in the Washington Times. 


* * * 


ILLIAM D. HASSETT, who does 

the House for the Washington 
Post, is back at his post after a surgical 
operation. Angus McSween, who has 
represented the Philadelphia North 
American for many years, is recovering 
from a nervous breakdown which oc- 
casioned some concern among his wide 
circle of professional and political 
friends. * * * 


Two newspaper men were given dip- 
lomatice posts this week by President 
Harding. Edward E. Brodie of Oregon, 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, and vice-president of the Ore- 
gon State Chamber of Commerce, wa; 
named minister to Siam. 
Willis C. Cook, of South Dakota, 
former owner and publisher of the Sioux 
Falls Daily Press, and president of the 
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South Dakota branch of the League to 
Enforce Peace, was appointed minister 
to Venezuela. 4 » « 


DWARD L. CONN is back in news- 
paper work in Washington at the 
head of the unique but highly essential 
special news service which he conducted 
here for some years. He calls it the 
F. A. N. S—Foreign Affairs News Ser- 
vice—and he covers the Embassies, Le- 
gation and special diplomatic establish- 
ments, in addition to the State Depart- 
ment, for a group of the leading news- 
papers. Since it is manifestly impossible 
for the bureaus to make the rounds of 
the diplomats every day, the Conn service 
fills a real place in Washington work. 
* * * 
MMETT G. DOUGHERTY, who 
does the State-War-Navy run for 
the New York Tribune, is presiding over 
the destinies of that establishment in the 
absence of the bureau chief, Carter Field, 
who went to Bermuda on a vacation. 
Carter ought to be very popular for a 
while after his return. 
* * * 
66f¢*OLONEL” ROBERT L. NOR- 
TON, of the Boston Post, is back 
after several weeks in the Maine Woods. 
His powers of description are such that 
his friends have enjoyed the glories of 
that trip just from hearing about it. 
* * * 
OE H. LILLY, who came here re- 
cently from Cincinnati to help Ed- 
win Gableman run the Enquirer bureau, 
is about to join the Benedicts according 
to gossip around the House press gal- 
lery. “2s 


AUL McGAHAN, of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, who seems to be one 
of the high moguls in American Legion 
affairs in Pennsylvania, is resting after 
a state convention at Pittsburgh. He 
hopes to be in good shape for the na- 
tional gathering of the Legionnaires at 
Kansas City. Meantime he commands 
stifficient energy to write long interviews 
with Senator Boise Penrose every day. 
- * * 
ASHINGTON newspaper men 
proved they were no fair-weather 
golfers when wintry winds blew down 
the old Potomac. Others may have run 
to cover but the press group appeared on 
the tees as usual. Albert W. Fox, of 
the Washington Post; Charles Michael- 
son, of the New York World; Rodney 
Bean, of the New York Times; Robert 
B. Armstrong, of the Los Angeles Times, 
and Robert Barry, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, constituted about five- 
sevenths of all the early morning play- 
efs at the Washington Golf & Country 
Club, while Samuel W. Bell, of the 
Philadelphia Ledger; Grafton S. Wil- 
cox, of the Chicago Tribune; David M. 
Church, of the I. N. S.; Larry Martin, 
Emmett Dougherty and one or two 
others were regulars at the Patomac 
Patk course. 4 « » 


FFREDERIC WILLIAM WILE, chief 

of the Public Ledger Washington 
Bureau, is back at his desk after a brief 
stay in Philadelphia where he familiar- 
ized himself with problems of the home 
office.. Besides directing one of the big 
news gathering forces of the capital, Mr. 
Wile has a real job as secretary of Over- 
seas Writers, for whose success he has 
been responsible in large measure. 

* * * 

ENRY P. FLETCHER, under sec- 

retary of State learned this week 
td appreciate the manner in which news- 
Paper men assigned to the State-War- 
Navy run are respecters of confidence. 
He had a talk on Mexico with a Texas 
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Congressman. Within a few hours the 
whole matter was public property. Yet 
Fletcher had discussed identical ques- 
tions with newspaper men on several 
occasions. 6 2 
ERCY S. BULLEN, head of the As- 
sociation of Foreign Correspondents, 
was a visitor from New York. He came 
down to learn something of the plans 
of the Washington correspondents for 
the working facilities for the limitation 
of armament conference especially in 
relation to the representatives of foreign 
newspapers. * * * 
LARRY MARTIN, capital chief of the 
U. P.; A. J. Montomery, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and W. L. 
Bruckart, of the A. P., are the latest re- 
cruits in Col. Bogey’s newspaper golfing 
corps, and wierd indeed are the stories 
which disturb one’s slumbers on the Sen- 
ate lounges these days. 
k * * 
A PRIOR engagement of which Mrs 
*™ Harding reminded him at the elev- 
enth hour forced the President to break 
his luncheon engagement with the over- 
seas writers at their weekly session here 


this week. The President will be on 
hand next week, having assured his 
favorite newspaper golf companion, 


Robert T. Small, of his desire to “meet 
the fellows.” Charles R. Crane, for- 
mer United States Minister to China, 
was the guest of honor. 
* * + 
‘HANGES in the Public Ledger for- 
eign service, due to the resignation 
of Carl W. Ackermann as London cor- 
respondent, will bring promotion to 
Norman W. Baxter, now the state-war- 
navy man in the Ledger’s Washington 
Bureau. Sidney Thatcher, who was 
Ackermann’s assistant, has been made 
chief of the London Bureau with 
3axter as his assistant. He was with 
the A’. for some years. Baxter came 
to Washington from the Louisville 
Courier Journal. 
* * * 
“ FIM” PRESTON is taking a vaca- 
tion. He had to be threatened with 
“suspension with pay” to do it, but he 
has gone away for a few days to worry 
himself about how things are running 
in the Senate. He went to Montrose, 
to engage in some genealogical research 
to try to disprove some of Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s boasts about her Virginia ancestry. 





WEST OUT OF SLUMP 





R. B. McClean After Tour of Coast 
and Rockies, is Optimistic 

The star of better business conditions 
is rising in the West and its effect is al- 
ready noticeable in the increase of na- 
tional advertising in the newspapers on 
the coast and mountain states, said R. 
B. McClean, business manager of the 
Consolidated Press Association who 
passed through Chicago on his way to 
Washington after a 12,000-mile swing 
round the circle. 

The gradual return of better conditions 
is pfainly noticeable in many of the 
Western newspaper plants, according to 
Mr. McClean, who visited more than 
fifty-six during his visit. The majority 
of editors look forward to autumn for 
a still more substantial increase in ad- 
vertising and business in general. The 
wave of prosperity is slowly moving 
eastward, said Mr. McClean. 


F. H. McMahon Advanced 


*. H. McMahon, for the past year in 
charge of the merchandising bureau of 
the Portland, Oregon, Journal, has been 
placed in charge of national advertising 
by that newspaper. 














INDIANA 


Centrally Located 

















The wise merchant in opening a new store 
looks for a central location. 


A central location means an equal chance 
to draw people from every direction. 


For the past forty years the center of 
population of the United States has 
been in Indiana. 


National Advertisers do well to start in 
close to the center of things—and 
work from the center. 


Indiana daily newspapers, as listed here, 
have the co-operation, helpful spirit 
splendidly developed—and are able 
and willing to do their share in putting 
over a campaign for manufacturers. 


Centralize a campaign in daily newspapers 
published in the center of the country. 
This is a market worthy of the most 
intensive cultivation. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ..........++++.+-(E) 3,114 .025 
PG 6 ok ciceccceceiuce (M) 23,513 .05 
Bee Gae . estes vdcdcscese (S) 21,318 .05 
*rort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
PO I ss cetdnedseadcaes (M&E) 45,829 .07 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ (S) 26,888 .07 
*Fort Wayne News and Sentinel........ (E) 34,715 .08 
**Gary Evening Post and Tribune........ (E) 8,218 .05 
eo Te ee (E) 118,205 -20 
RAPER adisen dieeccceaccisu (E) 3,638 .025 
PN SUE 6 vince dccvecqunes (E) 11,937 .05 
South Bend News-Times .....(M) 10,617 
South Bend News-Times ......(E) pe 17,168 
See Is 6 Sic cicccecs dee (E) 17,028 .055 
Terre Haute Tribune ............. (E&S) 21,670 .06 
*Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 4,532 .025 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, July 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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TRI-STATE EDITORS 
BAND IN SIOUX CITY 


Annual Outing as Guests of Muni- 
cipality Becomes Permanent Insti- 
tution—O’Furey Is Elected 
President 


Newspaper men of Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota gathered in Sioux 
City last week, for their annual funfest 
as guests of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, the Interstate Fair, the daily 
newspapers, the three big department 
stores and the city as a whole. At the 
behest of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, newspaper men organized the 
Tri-State Editorial Association, to hold 
annual meetings in Sioux City. 

J. F. O’Furey, publisher of the Har- 
tington (Neb.) Herald, was elected 
president; Dean Trippler, publisher of 
the Canova (S. D.) Herald, vice presi- 
dent; John W. Carey, publisher of the 
Rock Rapids (la.) Review, secretary- 
treasurer. 

There was a dinner at the quarters 
of the Sioux City Country Club with the 
compliments of the Sioux City Journal, 
the Sioux City Tribune, the Davidson 
Brothers Company, the T. S. Martin 
Company, and the Pelletier Company. 

Major John H. Kelly, editor of the 
Tribune, presided as toastmaster, and 
the principal talk of the evening was 
made by Judge Edgar Howard, of Col- 
umbus, Neb. From the Country Club 
the editors were escorted to the “Billy” 
Sunday tabernacle to hear a talk by that 
world famous devil chaser. 

The entertainment for Friday after- 
noon was a visit to the Interstate Fair 
by the newspaper men and their wives. 
From the fair grounds the visitors were 
taken to the Sioux City Boat Club, where 
dinner was served with the compliments 
of the Sioux City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Business sessions were held at the 
Martin Hotel. John W. Carey of Rock 
Rapids, presided as chairman, Jules 
Martin of T. S. Martin Company, de- 
livered the address of welcome for the 
Chamber of Commerce. There were 
talks by Mrs. Marie Weeks, editor of 
the Norfolk (Neb.) Press; G. L. Cas- 
well of Ames, field secretary of the Iowa 
Press Association, and Senator Robert 
Schaber of Hudson, S. D., publisher of 
tiie Hudson Hudsonite; Paul W. Kieser 
of Brookings, S. D., professor of jour- 
nalism at the South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, and Secretary H. C. Hotaling of 
the National Editorial Association. 





MILLION WORDS ON GOLF 


News Services and Special Writers 
Filed Heavily in St. Louis 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 


The amount of news matter sent out 
by telegraph upon the national amateur 
golf tournament, held recently in St. 
Louis, has been estimated by the tele- 
graph companies, the Associated Press 





Business Optimism 





Busingss Editorials written about the 
things that effect everybody's every- 
day business. Expressed in language 
so simple, pleasing and helpful that 
they command the attention and re- 


spect of all classes. Weekly service. 


Business Editorial Service 
600 Canby Building, Dayton, O. 
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and other news agencies having their 
own special wires to have been greatly 
in excess of 1,000,000 words. About 
492,000 words were sent out during the 
national professional golf tournament 
in Washington last July. 

The tournament was held at the St. 
Louis Country Club, where a tent, 75 by 
40 feet, was erected as headquarters for 
the news agencies, newspaper writers 
and telegraphers. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany estimated that it had sent out 850,- 
000 words, while 200,000 words was the 
estimate of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. The special wires of the Associ- 
ated Press handled about 60,000 words, 
while it is estimated that the United 
Press and International News Service 
sent between them 60,000 or 65,000 


words. 





Philip Kobbe Company Play Golf 


The Philip Kobbe Company held a 
golf tournament, September 21, at the 
Belleclaire Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y., 
which was attended by clients and golf 
enthusiasts from its staff. A silver cup 
for first prize (gross) was won by L. O. 
Smith, of the Columbia Machine Works. 
Prize for runner-up went to A. H. Sis- 
son, of the National Pneumatic Com- 
pany. J. G. Buehler, of the Columbia 
Machine Works, won first net prize; 
Harry Doyle, of the Philip Kobbe Com- 
pany, second, and R. P. Birtcil, of the 
Galena Signal Oil Company, third prize. 





St. Paul News Staff Shifts 


A large number of changes have been 
made in one full swoop in the staff of 
the St. Paul Daily News. Walter W. 
Chase, news editor, has been made as- 
sistant managing editor. Bernard 
Vaughan, editor of the Rural Weekly, 
becomes news editor. Fred H. Strong, 
city editor, takes up special assignments 
and is succeeded by D. C. Johnston, as- 
sistant city editor. Allen Trask is made 
assistant city editor, Miss Florence 
Brande, movie editor, becomes dramatic 
and music critic in place of Miss Frances 
C. Boardman, who goes to the Denver 
Express on a year’s leave of absence. 





McCone Warming Up Again 


E. J. McCone, general manager of the 
Buffalo Commercial, whose charges of 
an alleged newspaper censorship by the 
typographical union caused much com- 
ment last year, will renew his nation 
wide speaking campaign early in Oc- 
tober, he announces. His new address, 
“Americanizing the Employer” will deal 
largely with the closed shop press, it is 
understood. He plans to give his ad- 
dress in practically every section of the 
country. 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











Hunches a Knockout 
Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 27, 1921. 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER: Just a line to tell 
you that I think your Hunches department is 
a knockout and one of the livest departments 
in your splendid paper. I pass it around to 
our entire staff every week, and because it is 
so compact, though clearly written, and so 
crammed full of the real meat, I hope you will 
continue it. I do not blush a bit when I say 
that we have “lifted’’ several ideas from it. 
More pep to the publisher and punch to the 


hunch. 
J. DOUGLAS GESSFORD, 
General Manager, Hackensack Evening Record. 





Mother Seeks Monte Wellman 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 29, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: Enclosed herewith 
you will find a copy of letter received by us 
which we thought might interest you. 

We have traced the missing man around here 
and have been unable to find him. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


= * * 
Huntincton, W. Va., Sept. 25, 1921. 


Editor, Springfield Republican, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to inquire about my 
son, Monte B. Wellman. He is an ex-service 
man and a newspaper boy of great ability. He 
was in New York for five years before the war 
but since was on one of the Boston papers. 
Since the depression, in money matters, I 
think possibly he did not receive the salary 
he thought he deserved and left and he was 
to have gone to Waterbury, Connecticut, but 
after writing the Editor there find he has not 
been there at all. 

He was ill in Providence and wired me. but 
I have not heard from him in six weeks. That 
is unusual and naturally I am greatly worried. 
His services abroad were invaluable to his 
country and his salary since has had to be 





used for doctor and hospital bills. He, like 
many others, has not been compensated in any 
way and as he is my only son and I am a 
widow, the sacrifice for me, as well as him, has 
been great indeed. I am Supervisor here at 
this hospital and we have many _ soldiers 
brought here for treatment. I would like for 
my son to come here. I need him and I am 
sure he needs me. He has been exceedingly 
nervous and I fear he may have gone to your 
city or Waterbury to work and may be so ill 
that he was carried to a hospital. I would 
thank you very much if you would inquire of 
other newspaper managers there or hospitals. 
I feel there must be a bond of sympathy be- 
tween all newspaper men as there seems to be 
a national fraternity with each profession. 

I would appreciate your interest and the 
courtesy of a reply. 

Sincerely, 


MRS. MAY GOBLE WELLMAN, 





Wiley in Honor Legion 


Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, on October 6 was 
nominated for Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
“very distinguished services rendered to 
France.” 





Now Yonkers Statesman-News 


The Yonkers Statesman and News 
appeared October 3 under the new head- 
ing of Yonkers Statesman-News. A. 
F. Maudlin, who was business manager 
of the News, holds the same position 
on the new combination. 





Mrs. William R. Nelson 
Mrs. William R. Nelson, widow of 
the founder of the Kansas City Star, 
died October 6 in Magnolia, Mass. 








DAILY 
Quillen’s Paragraphs 
Merely McEvoy 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


WEEKLY 
Small-Town Stuff 
By Robert Quillen 


The Sneezy Games 
By Emmett D. Angell 


Toolcraft 
By Frank I. Solar 


SPECIAL 


Progressing Towards Disarmament 
(20 articles released semi-weekly) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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I. N. S. FOREIGN CHIEFS 
CHANGE PLACES 


Weyer Goes to Berlin, Mason to Paris, 
Parke to London and Reeves to 
Washington to Report Arms 
Meeting 


The International News Service has 
just completed a _ reorganization of 
its foreign staff, meanwhile strengthen- 
ing its European 
service by the 
acquisition of 
fresh channels of 
information. 

Earle C. Reeves, 
who has been in 
charge of the 
London bureau 
for nearly five 
years, will return 
to the United 
States with the 
British delegates 
} to the Washing- 
ton conterence on limitation of arma- 
ments and Far East problems. Being 
personally acquainted with all the mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet, Mr. Reeves 
will be in an advantageous position to 
assist the Washington Bureau in “cov- 
ering” the conference. 

Newton C. Parke, who has been in 
charge of the Paris bureau since the end 
of the war, will immediately assume 
charge of the London bureau. Mr. 
Parke was an I. N. S. correspondent 
with the United States Army in France 
after America entered the war. With 
the signing of the 
armistice he as- 
sumed charge in 
Paris and. di- 
rected the work 
of the I. N. S, 
staff which cov- 
ered the peace 
conference. 

Siegfried D. 
Weyer, former 
cable editor of 
Universal Service 
and later a mem- S: 
ber of the New 
York staff of the I. N. S., arrived in 
Germany this week to take charge of 
the Berlin bureau. Mr. Weyer is a 
newspaper writer of wide experience 
and is a careful student of international 
affairs. 

In additionto reorganizing and strength- 
ening its European bureaus the I. N. S. 
has acquired the exclusive right to all 
matter printed by the London Daily 
News and the Star, the evening 
edition of the Daily News. The 
International News Service already 
has a contract with the London Daily 
Express and the Sunday Express by 
which it is en- 
titled to the ex- 
clusive American 
use of all tele- 
grams, dispatches 
and other matter 
appearing in 
these papers. 

¢) a ee. Me 
has arranged 
for complete cov- 
ering of all 
Russian news, es- 
pecially the de- 
velopments in the 
great famine scourge—a calamity which 
Premier Lloyd George of England, called 
one of the greatest in modern times. The 
I. N.S. has three correspondents in Rus- 
sia, Anna Louise Strong, of the Friends 
Relief; Mary Heaton Vorse, a trained 
hewspaper and magazine writer, and Bes- 
sie Beatty, an American newspaper wo- 





Earte C. Reeves 





D. Weyer 














Capt. F. E. Mason 
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man of wide experience and a trained 
investigator. 

Capt. Frank E. Mason, formerly in 
charge of Berlin bureau, is succeeding 
Mr. Parke in Paris. 

Miss Strong is at present in the Volga 
famine district where she can gather at 
first hand all available information. 
Already she has 
sent out of the 
starvation zone 
a number of 
stories. 

The. lk. N.S 
has secured the 
services of Geor- 
ges Popoff, an 
expert newspa- 
per man, at Riga. 
Riga is now a 
strategic journal- 
istic point, being 
a clearing house 
for much of the 
news that comes out of Russia, Poland 
and the new Baltic states. 














Newton C. Parke 


MEDILL SCHOOL IS HOST 


Faculty and Students Meet Socially for 
First Time September 29 


The new Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University 
was host to its students and friends, 
September 29. The school was estab- 
lished last February and the dedication 
was held at that time, but this was the 
first formal gathering of faculty and 
student body. 

Walter Dill Scott, president of the 
university, extended the welcome and 
introduced the speakers. Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, co-editor of the Tribune 
and grandson of Joseph Medill, advised 
the prospective journalists to learn to see 
accurately and remember what they saw, 
warning them against the temptations of 
the reporter to fake news. Prof. H. F. 
Harrington, director of the school, in- 
troduced the students to the faculty of 
the school and outlined the plans for 
the future. 

Clark H. Galloway, undergraduate 
and president of the Medill Press Club 
of the School, assured the newspaper 
men that the undergraduates had no 
ambition to step into the jobs of expe- 
rienced men on graduation. He also 
spoke of the appreciation of the stu- 
dents for the assistance of the Chicago 
newspaper men. An informal reception 
followed which gave the students an op- 
portunity to meet the Chicago journal- 
ists, the members of the faculty, and 
several middle-western journalists. 





New York Representative to Wed 
Ensign W. Conklin of White Plains, 


N. Y., has just announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Marian Buswell, of 
Evanston, Ill, Mr. Conklin is the son 
of T. E. Conklin and is associated with 
his father in the firm of Verre & Conk- 
lin, New York. 


Kostick Leaves Weber & Heilbroner 
Benjamin H. Kostick, for the past 
two and a half years assistant adver- 
tising manager of Weber & Heilbroner, 
has resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Kleinhaus Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





J. W._Gannon Becomes Officer 


Joseph W. Gannon, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Royal Baking 
Company, New York, and more re- 
cently pre¢ident of J. W. Gannon, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, has be- 
come vice-president of The Chartered 
Advertising Corporation, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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GREATER WEALTH 
“FURTHER EMPHASIZED 


BY ITS FACTORIES 


From raising the biggest corn crop, the finest 


horses and fattest hogs; 


it is quite a departure to 


assume a prominent place in manufacturing. , Yet 


the factories of Iowa have an annual output of over 


600,000,000 and employ 100,000 people. 


The state has 2,000 factories, with a minimum 
investment of $10,000; while the two largest repre- 
sent an investment of over $10,000,000 each. In all 
they represent a total investment of $450,000,000. 


The largest broom, macaroni, sash and door, 
cereal, cream separator, calendar, basket, and pro- 
prietary medicine factories in the United States, are 


in Iowa. 


In addition, the state is in the heart of the 


pearl button industry, and produces sixty per cent of 
the washing machines made in the United States. The 
products of these factories being shipped to all parts 


of the world. 


Newspapers serving such a rich industrial field 
quite naturally serve the highest per capita wealth 
in the United States, and are exceptionally productive 


of quick results for advertisers. 











Circu- 
lation 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ..........-+++- (M) 10,401 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ..........++++- (S) 12,960 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette .........-.+--- (E) 19,005 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil ..........- (E&S) 15,147 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (E) 15,153 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (S) 17,332 
Davenport Times .........--eeseeee0: (E) 24,322 
Des Moines Capital ..........-.--++: (E) 49,805 
Des Moines Sunday Capital ..........- (S) 32,931 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. . . . (M&E) 111,560 
Des Moines Sunday Register .........- (S) 92,761 
tlowa City Press-Citizen ............+.- (E) 7,123 
*Mason City Globe Gazette............-. (E) 9,376 
*Muscatine Journal & News Tribune..... (E) 7,991 
CN EE iia ca wecitincdecetece (E) 12,373 
Sioux City Sptpmmal ..... 2.2. eee’ (M&E) 51,723 
Slows City Fommal .ccccccsccsscdtes (S) 33,795 
*Waterloo Evening Courier............ (E) 15,861 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921." 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 


+P Lhich "s Sense ‘ 





Rate for 
5,000 lines 
-035 
.035 
.055 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
14 
14 
.20 
.20 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.05 
«39 
«58 
.05 
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BUSINESS TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Adams-Pragoll Company, Boston. Placing 
advertising for the American Metal Polish 
Company, silver and metal polishes. 

Adamars Company, Pine & 2!st streets, St. 
Louis. Placing orders with small town news- 
papers in the South and Southwest and will 
later use newspapers in larger cities for Charles 
Tiedmann Milling Company, “Richland Lily 
Flour,”’ O'Fallon, Ill. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Will make up lists this 
month for Stephen F. Whitman & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Making newspaper contracts for 
Spaide Shirt Company; reported will make up 
list of farm papers this month for Farwell & 
Rhines Company, flour and cereals, Water- 
town, N. Y.; again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Conn.; again plac- 
ing orders with Sunday newspapers in various 
sections for D. M. Ferry & Son, seeds, Detroit; 
making yearly contracts for Miller Rubber 
Company. 

William Henry Baker, Guardian Bldg., 
Cleveland. Will use dry goods trade papers 
for the Embro Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Making newspaper contracts 


for General Baking Company again ; placing 
orders with newspapers generally for E arl & 
Wilson, “E. & W.” collars and shirts, Troy, 
N. Y. 


George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sectiogs for Bird & Son, Inc., “Ne- 
ponset Roofing and Foor Covering,” East 
Walpole, Mass.; reported will make up list of 
newspapers this month for Florence Manufac- 
turing Company, brushes, Florence, Mass. 

Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, Henry 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Have secured the fol- 
lowing accounts: Apple Growers’ Association, 
“Hood River Apples,”’ Hood River, Ore.; and 
Oregon Table Company, Portland, Ore. 


Brandt Ad Company, Tribune Bldg., Chi- 
cago Making 5,000-line contracts with news- 
papers for Guaranteed Remedies. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco. Reported will handle following ac- 
counts: R. J. Workman Co., “Red Brand 
Ravioli”; Hip Company, trouser holders, and 
Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Company. 

Compbell - Ewald Company, Marquette 
Bidg., Detroit. Reported will handle adver- 
tising for General Mgtors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Carr-Columbia, Inc., 220 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Again placing ‘orders with some New 
York City newspapers for Cornell Utilities 
Company, ‘“Nokol,” 103 Park avenue, New 
York. 

Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Making 3,600-line contracts 
with Mississippi newspapers for the New Or- 
leans Coffee Company. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 170! 
Washington avenue, St. Louis. Placing sched- 
ules with Southern newspapers and will later 
extend campaign for Valecia Evaporated Milk 
Company, “Golden Key” evaporated milk, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Will make up lists this month for Wm 
E. Wright & Sons Company, 315 Church 
street, New York. 





Conover-M Cc y, Harris Trust 
Bldg., Chicago: Reported will later use some 
newspapers for Baur Sales Company, lock for 
auto, Chicago. 

Cowen Company, 50 Union Square, New 
York. Sending out copy for Lifebuoy. 

Critchfield Company, Brooks Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Reported will start an advertising cam- 
paign using farm papers for Oscar H. Will 
Company, seeds, Bismark, N. D.; reported will 
use some farm papers for Gulbransen-Dickin- 
son Piano Players, Chicago. 

Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 251 
Kearny street, San Francisco. Placing adver- 
tising for J. Baalmann, chemist. 72 2d street, 
San Francisco. ‘“Baalmann’s Gas Tablets.” 

D’Arcy Advertising Agency, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making yearly con- 
tracts for the Gardner Motor Car Company. 

Dauchy Agency, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Sending out 16-inch orders to run 8 
times in New England newspapers, for Wheat- 
ena Company. 

Deatel Advertising Service, 10-20 St. Paul 
street, Baltimore. Reported to be handling ad- 
vertising for Waxoilin Company, floor varnish, 
Baltimore. 

Dorland Agency, 9 East 40th street, New 
York. Sending out 60-time orders for I, Lewis 
Cigar Company, “‘John Ruskin” cigar. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers generally for Reserve Remedy Com- 
pany, medical, Cleveland. 

Ferry-Hanly Ad. Company, 1120 Walnut 
street, Kansas» City. Making 1,850-line_con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company. 

Ferry-Hanly Adv. Company, Hibernia Bank 
Bldg., New Orleans. Will use pages in na- 
tional magazines and will later use newspapers 
for the Mortgage & Securities Company, of 
New Orleans. 

Fonda-Haunt Company, 286 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
York City newspapers that have rotogravure 
sections for Wilkin & Adler, Inc., “‘Goldfiex”™ 
- — amemgaaanad Suits, 500 7th avenue, New 

or 


Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York, Handling financial advertising for G. L. 
Miller & Co., “‘Miller’s Bonds,” 149 Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta. 

Charles H. Fuller, 623 South Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making yearly contracts for the 
Coope r Pharmacal Company. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, 
New York, and Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in sections where salesman will 
visit for Marinello Company, toilet preparations 
and hair goods, 53 Madison avenue, New 
York, and Chicago. 


Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making yearly contracts 
with farm papers for the Fouke Fur Company. 

M. P. Gould Company, 56 West 35th street, 
New York. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Pixine Chemical Company. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 130 West 42d 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Fruit Nut Cereals. 


Green, Fulton & Cunningham, Free Press 
Bidg., Detroit. Will make up lists late in 
October, using newspapers nationally for De- 
troit Stove Works, 1320 East Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit. 

Gundlach Agency, Flatiron Bldg., New 
York. Sending out new copy for the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Hazard Adv. Corporation, 7 East 42d 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
newspapers in various sections for General 
Drug Company, Plexo Preparations Company, 
“Plexo” face cream, 94 North Moore street, 
New York. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broadway, 
New York. Placing copy with Chicago news- 
papers for the Home Insurance Company, 
New York. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco. Will shortly start 
an advertising campaign in newspapers in 
various sections for Wenatches District Co- 
Operative Association. 

E. T. Howard Company, !17 West 46th 
street, New York. Handling advertising for 
Frank C. Clark Tours Company. 


Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., 2 West 45th 
street, New or Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for the Postum Cereal. 


James Advertising Agency, Inc., 450 4th 
avenue, New York, Sending out schedule copy 
to newspapers holding 1922 contracts for 
Sloan’s Liniment. 


Kling-Gibson Advertising Company, 220 
South State street, Chicago. Placing orders 
with some Sunday newspapers that have col- 
ored sections for Wallace Institute, physical 
culture training, 178 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 


Lamport-MacDonald Company, J. M. S. 
Bldg., South Bend, Ind. Will make up lists 
during October for the McCray Refrigerator 

, Kendallsville, Ind. 


"i. E. Lesan Adv. Agency, 440 4th avenue, 
New York. Will use newspapers for the Bono 
Products Corporation, Montrose, N. Y.; han- 
dling advertising for the Associated Manufac- 
turers of Safety Standard Films and Pro- 
jectors; placing advertising for the Finance & 
Trading Corporation, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists this 
month for Caille Perfection Motor Company, 
6210 2d street, Detroit. 


Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Reported will spend approximately $750,000 
during the coming year for California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, “Sunkist,’’ Los Angeles. 


H. K. McCann, 61 Broadway, New York. 
Will make up lists during October for the Pa- 
cific Lumber Company, 11 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 


Robert M. McMullen Advertising Agency, 
522 Sth avenue, New York. Placing readers 
with newspapers in selected sections for Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange, “‘Eatmor” cranber- 
ries, 90 West Broadway, New York. 


piocenente. Ad. Agency, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. faking 20,000-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers for the International Pro- 
prietaries, Inc. 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, 140 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Globe Soap. 


Harry C. Michaels Agency, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with East- 
ern newspapers for Seaman Bros., Inc., ““White 
Rose” Ceylon tea, New York; placing orders 
with newspapers that have rotogravure sec- 
tions for Sterling Varnish Co., “Nitrex,”’ Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, 8th street 
and St. Mary’s place, Minneapolis. Reported 
will use newspapers in the Northwest for 
United Stores Supply Co., ‘‘Lavo-Klern,” 
Minneapolis; making yearly contracts for Mun- 
singwear Corporation. 


Herbert M. Morris Advertising Agency, 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing 
orders with some Western newspapers for P. E. 
Sharpless Co., “‘Ancre” cheese, 813 North 11th 
street, Philadelphia. 


Moss-Chase Company, |70 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, N. Reported will make up news- 
paper list during the next thirty days for E. M. 
Trimble Co., ““Kiddie Koop” cribs, 456 Central 
avenue, Rochester, Me Es 


Porter, Eastman & Byrne, Chicago. Pre- 
paring newspaper campaign for the Martin Var- 
nish Company. 
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Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th Russel M. Seeds Company, 330 University 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts square, Indianapolis, Ind. Making 5,000-line 
with newspapers for International Consolidated yearly contracts with newspapers for Pinex 
Chemical Company ‘‘Nuxated Iron.” Company, Indianapolis. 


Prather-Allen Advertising Agency, 508 W. W. Sharpe & Co., 206 Broadway, New 
Vine street, Cincinnati. Making yearly con- York. Placing advertising jor Edgemore Safety 
tracts with newspapers for Kenton Pharmacal Razor Company, Newark, . 
Company. Siegmund-Kahn, 1328 Broadway, New 
Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, York. Making 1,000-line contracts for Dexter 
Bow lon. are ——— eg Yarn Company. 
3onny “ air ets utting out 
line contracts with newspapers for ihe Amer- Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
ican Express Company. York. Again making 10,000-line contracts with 

' some Eastern newspapers for Gorton-Pew Fish- 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th Gries Gloucester, Mass. © 
street, New York. Handling newspaper cam- i gsi wah , 
aign for Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., New J. Walter Thompson Com: 
wee Placing advertising for Mrs. M. G, son avenue, New York, ow handling the 
Scott. Scott’s Preparations, Inc., ‘‘Mineralava,” following accounts: P. A, eier Company, 
401 West 13th street, New York; generally Cleveland, manufacturers of “Royal” suction 
make up newspaper lists in October for Na- cleaners; Osborn Manwfactiring Company: 
tional Carbon Company, “Columbia Dry” and Cleveland, Ohio; Printz-Biederman Company, 
“Columbia Storage Batteries,”” Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. E. Remington Advertising Company, J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton 
327 South La Salle street, Chicago. Making Bidg., Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 


yearly contracts with newspapers for Baltimore A 
& Ohio Railroad. with newspapers for Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


9 East 40th street, Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
wen ger. aieparee, Sat. Bove vl Geuber tet Philadelphia, Will make ‘up lists in October 
the Frank M. Prindle Company to advertise and November for Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
its “Violet” perfumes, powders, etc. pany, Ambler, Pa. 


Philip Ritter, Inc., 185 Madison avenue, Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
New York. Releasing schedule for Charles S. York, Placing copy with newspapers in var- 
Porter, Inc., raw fur; sending out schedules ious sections for American Tobacco Company, 
for Struck & Bossack, Inc., raw fur. “111” cigarettes, 111 5th avenue, New York; 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- m™aking contracts with newspapers in cities 
nue, New York. Releasing schedule to news- Where they have dealers for Monroe Clothes. 
papers generally for the Abingdon Press; Re- Vick Chemical C y, Greensboro, N. C. 
lea pea Pros ra a sc gpeee bee erg Placing advertising direct. 

ose-Martin Agency, |4 roadway, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in se- Wales Ady. Company, I41 West —_ 
lected sections for Bristol Hotel, 129 West 48th street, New York. Again placing orders eg 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- mewspapers in selected sections for eee k. Ba 
papers in selected sections for Goodlow’s Cloth- bitt, soap, 15 West 34th street, New Yor 


ing, 5 Union square, New York. M. C. Weil Agency, 222 West 23d street, 
: ga” L. R w s ¢ y, Wrigley New York. Placing orders for Liggett & Co. 
3ldg., Chicago. Making up list “of farm papers 

and will use mail order papers for the Gallant James C. Wetherald, 142 Berkeley street, 
Mercantile Company, of Chicago. poe fees f 1,000 —, S — year for 

Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New York. es a eae ge 

Making contracts with newspapers that have Frank B. White, 76 West Monroe street, 
rotogravure sections for the Vanity Fair Silk Chicago. Making up lists for Reliable Incu- 
Mills, Reading, Pa. bator & Brooder Company, Quincy, III. 


ny, 242 Madi- 











Mr. Advertising Manager: 


Many churches of your town have 
been encouraged to use paid ads. Most 
pastors think the best ad is that which 
announces merely the topic of the next 
sermon. But people aren't sitting on 
the doorstep waiting for just that news. 


There are bigger facts in every church 
to tell the non church-goers. 


Won't you help the ministers to see 
the bigger thing they have to offer? 
Try to sell them the ads appearing 
weekly in this space—or get local 
pastors to write better ones. 


SELL CHURCHES ADVERTISING 





A Town’s Solid Citizens 


Church membership does not insure a man’s honesty, 
integrity or kind-heartedness. But in every city the people 
who are relied upon to support the best interests of the com- 
munity are usually those who are found in the church of 
their choice regularly on Sunday morning. 


Go to Church Every Sunday 


Why not emulate Christ's example and yourself go to’ 
church—not only this Sunday, but every Sunday. Bring your 
children to Sunday school. “It will mean a happier household 
and a pleasanter life. The people of our town who make the 
greatest contribution to the culture of the community go to 

| church. 

° | (Add sermon topic, etc.) 











¥ | 


This series of suggestions is designed to help newspaper advertising managers to 
sell more space to churches—with better copy. 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 
be A DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER WOMEN, FOR NEWSPAPER 


WOMEN, AND BY NEWSPAPER WOMEN 
Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 








N the words of a recent photoplay, 

“Know Your Man” is one of the 
guiding mottoes which Miss Lillian E. 
Herz uses incol- 
lecting news for 
the Galveston 
News. That goes 
for women too. 

Nearly three 
years ago Miss 
Herz, then just 
out of college, 
entered the news- 








paper field 
through the door 
which admits so 
many women to 
the profession. 
She became society editor. With scant 
loss of time she let the city editor know 
she considered this position merely as a 
door, an opening wedge, to mix the met- 
aphor. Before the year was out she was 
covering general assignments along with 
the most experienced reporters on the 
staff. Getting news is a mania with her. 
She likes to write feature stories, too, but 
as she expresses it, the newspaper game 
is one place where a woman’s curiosity 
can be capitalized. The exercise of that 
faculty extends from the cost of the 
new causeway to the latest scandal in 
police circles. For almost a year she 
has been covering city hall in a town 
where politics is a fine art. 

This variety of assignments gives Miss 
Herz abundant opportunity to test her 
motto. She studies the men and women 
who are her news sources, notes the 
most vulnerable spots in their tempera- 
mental makeup, and stores the informa- 
tion away for future use. 

“Some of them you have to flatter, 
some fall for the business-like attitude, 
while others like to be kidded along,” 
she summarized. 

News gathering in Galveston is beset 
with some peculiar difficulties not found 
in more metropolitan cities. There are 
many “old families” there—heavens, yes. 
Miss Herz knows them and whom they 
are kin to as well as a lot of other in- 
teresting information about them. She 
finds this knowledge an opening wedge 
for prying loose many a difficult piece of 
information. 


Miss Litiian E. Herz 





Although Miss Herz works for a 
paper claiming greatest antiquity among 
Texas’ “surviving dailies,” she is by no 
means “Texas’ oldest newspaper wom- 
an.” She was in Galveston during the 
1900 storm, but wasn’t old enough to 
remember it. As a matter of fact she 
was born in Galveston, wherefore her 
minute knowledge of its news sources. 

* oe * 

INONA FLAVEN, assistant society 

editor of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, and a member of the League of 
American Pen Women, has been writing 
some beautiful 
new songs which 
were sung re- 
cently at a _ re- 
cital given by 
Madame Ga- 
brielle Wood- 
worth at the 
Hotel Claremont, 
San_ Francisco. 
Like a good na- 
tive daughter, 
she sounds the 
praises of the 
Golden State in 
one of her latest 
productions. We haven’t got the music, 
but here’s the words—write your own 
grace notes: 





WINONA FLAVEN 


Just a part of California 
Seems the haze that’s in the hills; 
How it wraps the rugged outlines, 
Clinging, soft’ning as it wills. 


Just a part of California 
Seems the towering native trees, 
Looming straight into the heavens, 
Swaying, whispering to the breeze. 


Just a part of California 
Seems the wide-eyed poppy, too, 
As it carpets all the valleys, 
Golden, vivid in its hue. 


Just a part af California 

Seems the glowing ball of light, 
Sinking, sinking in the ocean 

As the day glides into night. 


Just a part of California 
Seems the lovely after-glow, 
Kissing clouds and misty mountains, 
Holding promise in its throe. 








HOE EXPORT TRADE BOOMS 


Japanese, Chinese, Dutch and British 
Papers Order Machinery 


R. Hoe & Co. report that export busi- 
ness has been good recently. They have 
closed two large orders for Japan, one 
for a sextuple press with stereotyping 
machinery for the Osaka Daily News, 
and the other for a quadruple with 
stereotyping machinery for the Tokyo 
Daily News. They have also received a 
repeat order from Shun Pao of Shang- 
hai, China, for a large press to supple- 
ment the sextuple installed a year or 
two ago. Construction has also been 
started on two large presses for Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and a press will be shipped 
shortly to Mexico City. Another double 
Octuple machine for La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires is also in the course of 
construction. 

The London: factory has_ recently 
booked orders for a 4-roll press for De 
Telegraaf, Amsterdam, and three sex- 


tuples for the London Daily Telegraph. 
Two octuples and a quadruple have re- 
cently been shipped from New York to 
the London Daily Mail and the Man- 
chester Daily Mail, and presses are in 
the course of construction in London 
for Sir Charles Starmer (six machines), 
Amalgamated Press (two machines), 
lliffe & Son, Ltd. (two machines), 
North Eastern Daily Gazette (one ma- 
chine), Pictorial Newspapers (one ma- 
chine), Western Mail (one machine), 
Co-operative News (One machine), 
Independent Newspapers (one ma- 
chine), and others. 





Beverly Times Sold 


Sale of the controlling interest in the 
Times Publishing Company, publishers 
of the Beverly (Mass.) Times, to 
Thomas Leavitt, of Boston, was an- 
nounced September 28, by Walter E. 
Hubbard, an official of the company. 
Mr. Leavitt has long published the Dor- 
chester (Mass.) Beacon. 
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isconsin leads all other states in the pro- 


duction of butter. 


1. by far the greatest producer of cheese in the 


United States. 


econd in the production of agricultural 


implements. 
Pp 





niuie cows on every farm. 


re docks in Wisconsin are among 


in the state. 


Niu: in the production of boots 


ow state par excellence with an 


tands first in production of flax. 


average of 


the largest 


and shoes. 


1. Wisconsin the national advertiser gets con- 
centration of buying units in a few chief centers. 


, — in this list will carry the story of 
your merchandise to the largest percentage of 
home owning families in the United States. 


Here are the newspapers 








*Appleton Post-Crescent ..........-+- (E) 
re ee eee (E) 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 
**Fond du Lac Reporter.............- (E) 
*Green Bay Press Gazette..........-- (E) 
Kenosha News ....ccccccccccccccces (E) 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 
NR PCCP ETT ee Ce (E) 
*Milwaukee Journal .............+-+- (S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............-. (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............-+-: (S) 
*Superior Telegram ........--+es055 (E) 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


Circula- 
tion 


7,760 
7,937 
8,603 
5,672 
10,183 
5,858 
12,423 
15,119 
111,079 
89,498 
76,611 
74,398 
17,973 
8,000 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A_ B. C. Publishers’ Statement, June 30, 1921. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


.035 


-035 
-03 
.04 
.03 
.05 
-05 
.20 
-20 
14 
14 
-055 
.055 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, 
in Indianapolis, where re- 
tail business (in dollars) is 
actually ahead of peak 
The people 
are buying because they are 


1920 volume. 
working. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 





\J a my York Office 
Indianapblis "ct: 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 





us 





NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








| NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS | 





A BROWN BATTERSON, advertis- 

* ing manager of the Buick Motor 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Flint Advertising Club. Other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, G. A. Kelly; 
second vice-president, Herbert N. Bush; 
secretary, George Cuthbertson. 

Officials of the Oklahoma State Fair 
at Oklahoma City, designated Sept. 30 
as “Press Day” and all newspaper work- 
ers in Oklahoma with their families 
were guests of the Oklahoma State Fair 
Association. More than 500 editors were 
present. 


At the first weekly noon meeting of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club today, 
James Schermerhorn, newspaper pub- 
ligher, of Detroit, spoke on “Shall We 
Call a Disadvertisement Conference?” 
The club’s fall program of speakers in- 
cludes Rear Admiral Carey T. Grayson, 
Roger W. Babson, Vilhjalmur Steffans- 
son, Dr. §. Parks Cadman, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, Tom Skeyhill and United States 
Senator William S. Kenyon. 


Charles H. Willoughby, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Albany (N. 
Y.) Journal and now secretary of the 
New York State Insurance Federation, 
has been elected president of the Albany 
Advertising Club to succeed E. Vincent 
Stratton, resigned. Mr. Willoughby was 
one of the organizers of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Publicity Association and the 
Pittsfield Adcraft Club. The Albany 
Club was organized last spring and now 
has a membership of about 100. Charles 
H. Mackintosh, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
will address the meeting of the club 
Monday evening, October 10. 


For the first time in the history of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis a 
complete fusion tickel was nominated 
for the annual election, October 1. The 
new officers follow: President, Edward 
T. Hall, advertising director, Ralston 
Purina Company; vice-presidents, Bert 
Barnett, advertising manager, Friedman- 
Shelby Branch, International Shoe Com- 
pany; J. Carr Gamble, advertising man- 
ager art gravure section, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; Algernon S. Cale, pro- 
duction director, D’Arcy Advertising 
Company; secretary, L. Will Shelly, 
Shelly Printing Company; treasurer, 
Sam J. Keiffer, Keiffer Drug Company. 
At the annual meeting at the City Club, 
which followed the election, Daniel A. 
Ruebel, vice-president of the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, the retiring pres- 
ident, pointed out that the Advertising 
Club has 625 members, the largest in its 
history. A gold watch was presented to 
him. In the membership contest con- 
ducted by the club, Edward L. Hill. as- 
sistant to the president of the Globe- 
Democrat, was first with 14 members, 


and J. L. Isaacs of the Ross-Gould Com- 
pany, second, with ten. 

Financial advertising was discussed by 
members of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
October 1. “A Sound Financial Pro- 
gram” was the subject of a talk by C. 
K. Matson, publicity manager of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. He is chair- 
man of the association. Reports were 
rendered by E. A. Roberts of the Cleve- 
land Discount Company, secretary of the 
association, Robert J. Izant, of the 
Central National Savings and Trust 
Company, and Nelson W. McCormick 
of Otis and Company. 


William Dowdell of the Henderson- 
Jappe publicity firm, Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Ohio Amateur 
Journalists’ Association, a committee 
from which called on Postmaster Gen- 
eral Will S. Hays when he was in Cleve- 
land recently, asking him that he extend 
to amateur publications the privileges of 
second-class mail matter. Other officers 
of the association include: Arthur Kline, 
Akron, vice-president; Raymond Jef- 
fries, Columbus Columbian, secretary- 
treasurer; Harry Marlow, Warren, offi- 
cial editor; W. W. Burton, Alliance, A. 
V. Fingulin, Cleveland, and Rowan R. 
White, Akron, advisory board. 


Donald S. Leslie, president of the 
Town Criers’ Club, Providence, an- 
nounces committees and the season’s ac- 
tivities. The speakers’ committee to ar- 
range the programs for meetings consists 
of Maj. R. I. Tennant (chairman), A. 
J. McFaul, C. E. Buckbee, W. H. Neal, 
F. G. Stuz, C. E. Lawrence, and, ex-offi- 
cio, President Leslie, Vice President 
Douglas Baldwin and Secretary Hal 
Danforth. The chairmen of other com- 
mittees are: Harry Breslin, member- 
ship; Paul Bohen, convention; Howard 
N. Huelster, publicity, and Harrison 
McClung, entertainment. The first meet- 
ing of the season will be held on Oct. 12, 
with Fred H. Ralsten of Chicago as 
chief speaker. The club will be ad- 
dressed on the evening of Nov. 3 by 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, president of 
the A. A. GC. Wi 


The advertising division: of the Cor- 
sicana Chamber of ,Commerce has elected 
officers as follows: President, Jerome 
B. Robinson; vice-president, L. J. Shep- 
pard; secretary, Dave Daniels. 

Members of the Poor Richard Club 
observed their annual outing Sept. 30 at 
the Huntingdon Valley Country Club. 
Golf and tennis were the features of the 
day and among those who participated 
were Howard K. Mohr, R. H. Dippy, 
Howard Eckles, Charles Willis, A. Liv- 
ingston, C. F. Brown, C. H. Bowden, 
Joseph W. McHugh, Robert McCurdy, 
Samuel Taubman and Charles Beck. 





New Newspaper Campaign 


An advertising campaign in 24 news- 
papers and three trade papers will 
shortly be started by the Wenatchee 
District Co-operative Association, Wen- 
atchee, Wash. The campaign will con- 
tinue for six weeks and will be devoted 
exclusively to Jonathan apples. It will 
be placed by the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 





Eddie Doherty “Goes West’ 


Lifting the famous phrase of a pre- 
decessor, the heads of the Chicago Tri- 
bune have issued the order “go West 
young man” to Eddie Doherty, formerly 
of the rewrite desk. This step means a 
permanent Pacific coast assignment, for 
it has been decided that with so much 


big news breaking there the Tribune 
needs a regular coast correspondent. 
Mr. Doherty is to hold the new job, 
Robert C. Mehaffey taking his place. 





New Position for C. F. Fraasa 


C. F, Fraasa has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Kant-Skore 
Piston Company, Cincinnati. He has 
held a similar position with the Philip 
Carey Company, and before serving in 
the army was advertising manager of 
the General Fire Proofing Company. 





Dallas Journal Names Eddy 


The Western representation of the 
Dallas (Texas) Journal has been taken 
over by the Charles H. Eddy Company, 
in charge of Robert J. Virtue. 


Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
i = 1920. ..233,609 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 





1918 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








“The Peak of Printing” 


Publishers interested in 
pictorial supplements will 
be interested in the de- 
velopment of the offset 
gravure process. 


Quality amazing even on 
ordinary news. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 

Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 











“The African World” 
& 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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Coming lito 
Chicago? 


Then by all means make it a 
point to the Mer- 
chandising System of the Ch/- 
cago Herald and Examiner. It's 
quite generally known that the 
use of this System means dis- 
tribution before advertising. Let 
us tell you how this is possible 


investigate 


—write for printed exposition. 


HERALD EXAMINER 








We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








SHOWALTER Pr Advertising 


omotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 
8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 
advertising promotion. 


Write for particulars and rates. 














For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 


World Building ,New York. lL 














Editor & 
Publisher 


Classified Advertisements 
find good - 


positions 
for good 
newspapermen 
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The Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle during the past few days has 
showered towns in its territory with 
copies of an “Aero Edition,” distributed 
by its own airplane. Included in copies 
of the edition, which was a miniature 
of the Democrat and Chronicle was a 
coupon valued at $1, which, upon pre- 
sentation with 50 cents at the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle office, entitled the 
bearer to a three-months’ subscription. 
R. D. M. Decker, formerly of the Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press, is circula- 
tion director of the Democrat and 
Chronicle, and devised the idea. 

* * * 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Three-I Newspaper Circulators’ As- 
sociation will be held October 18, at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. President Vat- 
tier Snyder, Indianapolis News, will pre- 
side at the meeting. W. H. Coonradt, 
chairman of the program committee, has 
submitted the following program: 

“How Hard Roads will Benefit the 
Papers for Rural Delivery.”—Fred 
Springfield (Ill.) Register. 

“Advantages and Disadvantages of a Bicycle 
Contest as a Circulation Builder.”"—B. V. Dyer, 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript. 

“Does the Result of a Colored Comic Sup- 
plement Justify the Expense?”—W. C. Hun- 
ter, Quincy (Ill.) Whig-Journal. 

“The Future of the Sunday "—J. N 
Eisenlord, Chicago American. 

“Co-operation between Editorial, 
Office, Advertising Department, and 
tion Department.’-—Clarence Eyster, 
Star. 

“Working up Sunday only Circulation on 
Rural Routes. Method of Delivery.”— W. 
Reasoner, Terre Haute Star. 

“Welfare Work, Boy Scouts, Banquets, Mov- 
ies, etc., to Speed up the boys to get New 
Business. Prizes for boys, Contests for boys.” 
—Walter Hoots, Decatur Herald. 


Evening 
Schuch, 


Paper. 


Business 
Circula- 
Peoria 


“Collecting and Holding Suburban Circula- 
tion | Under Present Conditions in the Coun- 
try.’"—J. A. Beckett, Decatur Review. 


“Rapid Fire Circulation Building in a New 


Field. Methods used.”—-W. H. Ray, Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
“How a Newspaper in a Large City can 


Secure R. F. D. Orders in Distant Territory.” 
—Charles Payne, Indianapolis Star. 


Turee-MInutTe Papers 


“Does it Pay to Take Notes from Rural Pa- 
trons?”—Vattier Snyder, Indianapolis News. 

“Comparison in Cost of Office Owned Routes 
and Independent Routes when Lowering the 
Price of Subscriptions.”—E. C. Hewes, Dan- 
ville Commercial-News. 

“Service with Morning Delivery.”—J. 
Kienzle, Springfield Journal. 


Paul 


Oren Discussion Topics 


The Insurance Policy as a Circulator Builder. 

My Best Circulation Promotion Scheme. 

How an Evening Newspaper in a Small 
Town can co-operate Advantageously for each 
with a large newspaper having a Saturday. is- 
sue with Sunday Features. 

Do Men or Women Get the Best Results as 
Solicitors. 

Obtaining 
Method. 


Circulation by School Child 


* * * 


A. H. Prine, general manager of the 
Guth Gate Company, London, Ohio, has 
resigned to reenter newspaper contest 
work. Pibeliey- 

The St. Paul Daily News, on its child- 
ren’s page, offers a cash prize to the boy 
or girl furnishing the largest number of 
names of touring cars and all other kinds 
of autos. Sh oe 

Carriers and newsboys of the Seattle 
Star held their annual picnic a few days 
ago at Madrona Beach. Howard Par- 
rish, circulation manager of the Star, 
was host and master of ceremonies on 
the occasion. 

ok * « 

The International Circulation Mana- 
gers Association has selected the Hotel 
Claypool as convention headquarters for 
its next annual meeting in Indianapolis 
in June, 1922. The local entertainment 
committee, headed by J. M. Schmid, cir- 


culation manager of the Indianapolis 
News, promises to report substantial 
progress on the entertainment program 
in a short time. 

a 

The Belleville (Ont.) Intelligencer is 

running a contest, offering a prize of a 
bicycle to the boy or girl who brings in 
the most cash subscriptions during a 
month, no subscription. will be accepted 
for a shorter period than one year. 

* * x 


The latest contest on the children’s 
page of the St. Paul Daily News is for 
compositions on “Why I Should Attend 
the National Dairy Show” and “What 
the National Dairy Show Means to Us.” 
The prizes are tickets to the show, 
which will be held in St. Paul sometime 
during the month of October, and two 
cash prizes. 

* * * 

Carrier boys of the Toronto Globe, 
130 in number, were guests at a picnic 
to Long Branch on September 24, he'd 
under the auspices of committee com- 
posed of W. J. Irwin, secretary of the 


Globe; J. E. Byrne, circulation man- 
ager; and Leo A. Bleakarn. 
nd * + 


The Philadelphia North American has 
launched a new subscription circulation 
plan in the form of a salesmanship club 
campaign. There will be seventy-two 
prizes, including a $7,000 house (or 
$7,000 in cash) as the first grand prize, 
fifteen automobiles, a motor-cycle, 
fifteen $100 cash awards and forty $50 
cash awards. Any person competing in 
the contest but not winning one of these 
seventy-two prizes will receive a cash 
commission of 10 per cent on all sub- 
scriptions secured. To enter the con- 
test a person fills out a coupon which 
appears in the North American, and 
upon receipt of same by the paper the 
contestant is given 5,000 credits. Ad- 
ditional credits ranging from 3,000 for 
a three-months’ subscription for the 
Sunday issue, up to 80,000 credits for 
twenty-four months’ subscription both 
daily and Sunday, are given for every 
subscription secured, 

oe B49 


The pay-in-advance, plan for carriers 
has been adopted by the Springfield 
(Ohio) News, and Circulation Manager 
Elden W. Mathews reports that the plan 
is working out very successfully. Mr. 
Mathews asserts that closer attention to 
collections is paid by the carriers as a 
result of the plan, and that more energy 
is expended on delinquent customers by 
the carriers than heretofore. 

To eliminate the bickering and quar- 
reling among carriers during the evening 
line-up for papers at the main office, Mr. 
Mathews has inaugurated a “lottery” 
plan that has won the carriers’ approval. 
Lots are drawn once a week for “posi- 
tion,” but should a carrier fail to be 
on time, he automatically forfeits his 
position in line for the remainder of the 
week. This has served to encourage 
promptness on the part of all the news 
carriers. 

To stimulate interest in the News- 
Junior, a publication recently started for 
the benefit of carriers and distributors 
of the News, the circulation department 


now makes monthly awards of $5, $2, 
and $1, for the best cartoons drawn by 
any of the carriers, and equal awards 


for the best articles on circulation writ- 
ten by them. 


More Than an 


Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 


there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction. 

For more than three-quarters of a 
eentury 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur 
chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 
district 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 
indorsement which cannot be disssoci- 
ated from the character of such a .aper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








71,885 REPLIES 


On Monday and Tuesday of last 
week (September 26 and 27), 
71,885 responses to classified 
advertisements in The New York 
Times were received by mail 
through box numbers in The 
Times offices—a greater number 
in similar period it is believed, 
than were ever before delivered 
to any newspaper in the world. 











IN NEW ORLEANS 
iTs-— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—ais the best a carried by the 


mes 
Circulation 30, 237 ‘Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York ° Chicago 











“Wwe know 


where elemertimtens 

10.000. additional 
es of paid ~~ 
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Bucy ae B.GALL AGHER CO. 
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At 


OREGON EDITOR LEAVES TOWN 


Marshfield Paper Suspends with Heavy 
Liabilities 

Suspension of the Marshfield South- 
western Oregon Daily News and Eve- 
ning Record has been announced 
following the disappearance of the Rev. 
Jesse T. Anderson, who organized the 
stock company that took over the pub- 
lication about a year ago. The men in- 
terested in the newspaper hope to 
resume publication at an early date. 
The liabilities are said to total more 
than $15,000. An assignment of col- 
lectible bock accounts was made to em- 
ployes to cover salary arrears. 

The publication had been taken over 
by a syndicate of Marshfield business 
men who desired to print a paper that 
would promote the welfare of the com- 
munity. The management was largely 
in the hands of Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
pastor of the Marshfield Baptist church. 
Recently Mr. Anderson dropped from 
sight and a nation-wide search for him 
was instituted. He was located in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and arrested on a 
charge of non-support, his family hav- 
ing been left here in destitute circum- 
stances. Mrs. Anderson, however, re- 
fused to prosecute, and he was released 
on his promise to return to Marshfield. 
Although sufficient time for his return 
has elapsed Mr. Anderson has not yet 
appeared in Marshfield. 

A. Martin of Marshfield was presi- 


dent of the publishing company. The 
Zellerbach Paper Company, T. T. Ben- 
nett and several Portland firms were 


the principal creditors. In all 61 busi- 
ness men of the Coos Bay district were 
interested in the publication. 


Changes on Lakewood Paper 

Capt. Walter E. Pagan, for four 
years editor of the Lakewood Press, has 
quit to enter publicity and advertising 
work, and was succeeded by Samuel I. 
Burrill, who was the associate of Cap- 
tain Pagan. The business managership 
remains with C. V. Stewart, while H. 
E. Gresham, Lakewood councilman, re- 
mains president of the publishing com- 
pany, and D. E. Ailes continues as 
assistant treasurer, C. L. Ayers being 
secretary of the company. The corpora- 
tion conducting the Press has established 
a new paper, the East Cleveland Press, 
with Samuel Slotky, formerly of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, as editor. The 
same management also conducts a paper 
in Cleveland Heights. 





Arneson Buys Minnesota Paper 
The Thief River Falls (Wis.) Trib- 
une has been purchased by J. S. Arne- 
son, of St. Paul, until recently commis- 
sioner of immigration for Minnesota. 
He took possession Oct. 1. Mr. Arneson, 
as commissioner of immigration, brought 
many settlers to the cut-over lands of 
Northern Minnesota and to other lands 
throughout the state through publicity. 
Display advertiséments telling of Minne- 
sota’s advantages to the settlers appeared 

in farm journals and in newspapers. 





New Equipment in Scranton 


Scranton’s new Sunday newspaper, 
the Dispatch, is adding another linotype 
to its equipment. It is also known that 
the Dispatch is dickering.for a new 
press. The newspaper was founded a 
year ago. 





Morning Paper in Winona 
The Winona (Minn.) Leader will be- 
come a morning paper on October 12 
and appear every day but Monday. The 
proprietors are the Leader Publishing 


Editor & Publisher 


Company, and the president, Emil 
Leicht, and R. B. Dool are the editors. 
The city has been without a morning 
paper since the Republican-Herald ab- 
sorbed the Independent in May, 1919. 





Buys Two Texas Papers 


J. B. White, who was editor and man- 
ager of the Cameron (Tex.) Herald, 
one of the string of newspapers owned 
by the late Henry B. Terrell of West, 
has organized a stock company and has 
purchased from the Terrell estate the 
Cameron Herald and the Thorndale 
(Tex.) Champion. Mr. White will be 
editor and manager of the Cameron 
Herald, while Frank Herndon will be- 
come editor and manager of the Thorn- 
dale Champion. 





New Granite State Weekly 

The Tri-County 
weekly paper, 
Rockingham 
N. H., and 
published at 


Courier is 2 new 
distributed free in the 
and Strafford counties, 
York County, Me. It is 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Owatonna Daily Absorbs Weekly 


The Owatonna (Minn.) People’s 
Press, a weekly which was started in 
1874, has been absorbed by the Daily 


People’s Press. Benjamin E. Darby is 
the publisher of both papers. 


for 1921 


October 8, 
MISSOULA NEW NORTHWEST QUITS 


Radical Daily Lasted 18 Months, but 
Lost Farmer and Labor Support 


Missouta, Mont., Sept. 30—The Daily 
New Northwest of Missoula suspended 
publication September 21 after an ex- 
istence of 18 months and following the 
dismissal of Prof. Arthur Fisher from 
the State university by the State Board 
of Education upon charges brought by 
the American Legion of Montana relat- 
ing to his attitude during the war. 
Fisher had been active in reorganizing 
and refinancing the Northwest. 

It was supported for a time by the 
Nonpartisan League and Labor unions 
which withdrew their support after it 
was shown that the paper could not get 
enough circulation to secure the support 
of advertisers. The only other daily 
radical newspaper in Montana, the Butte 
Bulletin, suspended several months ago. 
The suspension of the Northwest leaves 
the daily newspaper field of Missoula 
occupied by the Daily Missoulian and 
the Missoula Sentinel. 





New Equipment in Mexia 


The Mexia (Tex.) News-Herald has 
purchased another linotype machine and 
other equipment and the paper has been 
enlarged from a six-page to an eight- 
page daily. The newspaper business in 





Mexia shows great activity, due to the 
recently discovered oil fields. 





Typothetae Convention Oct. 

The United Typothetae of America 
will hold its annual convention at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, from Oc- 
tober 17 to 20, inclusive. Large delega- 
tions are expected from virtually every 
state in the Union and from all parts 
of Canada. During the week there will 
also be held the annual meetings of the 
trade composition branch, the law print- 
ers’ division, the Advertising Typograph- 
ers of America, and the Tariff Printers’ 
Society of America. 


17-20 





New Home and Equipment 


The New Carlisle (Ohio) Sun, pub- 
lished by Edward Williams, has been 
moved into larger quarters. Coinci- 
dent with the removal of the publica- 
tion, a new model X Intertype was in- 
stalled. 





George T. Hargreaves Returns 


George T. Hargreaves, manager of the 
Universal Service in New York, has re- 
turned to his desk after a nine weeks 
absence on business and pleasure. Mr. 
Hargreaves reports that he has gained 
seven pounds and feels like he was twen- 
ty-five again. 














SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 














FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. _Cash with order. 


6c 





Two new Model 8 Linotypes 2 months old, 4 
magazines, motors, electric melting pots. Each 
$2,800. Several Model 1, 2, 3, & 5 Linotypes 
from $700 to $2,000. Two color Harris, 2 color 
Mehle. Electrotype and stereotype machines. 
We want several matrix rollers, steam tables 
and 


casting boxes. We equip newspaper 
plants. New York Type Foundry, 330 Church 
St., corner Canal. Phone Canal 557. Send for 
monthly price list. 
Fer Sale 


lex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
a reamer, all complete and in good ap v4 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p 
motor, wired ready to.connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 





22 inch pi Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, ‘Tiron, Ohio, for further particulars. 
For Sale 


Eight-page Potter press, actual capacity 10,000 


copies per hour. Completely overhauled, goo 
running condition. One platen steam table, 
tail cutter, shaver. F. O. B., $1,750. G. J. 
Harrison, 1007 Union National Bank Build- 


ing, Cleveland, O 





For Sale 

4 Model 1, Mergenthaler Linotype Mageninen, 
with 4 magazine racks, made of piping. Good 
condition, No reasonable offer refused. 


Worcester Post Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Goss Clipper 

Newspaper press, 4 or 8 pages, complete with 
stereo. Outfit to be sacrificed to settle estate— 
only $2,000.00 for entire equipment if sold at 





( Established in 1912 to sell and Y 


equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARGAINS 


WEB PRESSES 


24-page Goss, used but little. 
16-page Hoe, all combinations. 
12-page Hoe, single plate. 
12-page Goss Monitor. 


WANTED—2, 


Le with 21% ¢ J 


Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 





or 4 deck presses. 
io! F 








This press might suit you. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
New York: 1457 Broadway 





once, Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Ave., Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 
New York. 

Metal Pot Wanted 

Large enough for sixteen page daily. State 

condition and best cash price. Address Box 

A-943, Care Epitor & PuBLISHER. Take It To 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


The National Bond Corporation 





No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 


and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 











POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 


the 
Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Wi V3, Wi Fy 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 











SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 

Several years’ experience as manager of daily 
in midwestern city. Good salesman, copy 
writer and can handle men. Address Box 
A-948, Care Epitor & PusBLisuer. 


Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly experienced newspaper executive 
with exceptional record for past achievements 
desires a permanent connection with a live 
newspaper where ability for organization, con- 
sistent hard work and initiative are necessary. 
Fifteen years’ experience; past four years di- 
rector of advertising on paper of forty thou- 
sand Let me send you my references and 
re ny Available on short notice. Address 
Box A-931, Care EpiTor & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising Solicitor 


High grade man with a number of years ex 
perience, Can write good copy and sell to any 
class of advertisers. Any paper wanting a 
good, live, wide awake solicitor write to Box 
A-949, Care Epttor & PusiisHer. 


Ambitious 


Experienced, all-round newspaper man and re- 
porter wants position. College man; young 
and a live wire. Can furnish best references 
from reliable persons. Employed now but de- 
sires change. Box A-911, care Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, 

A Young Man 

28 years’ old, with 10 years’ experience on 
two newspapers as Advertising Manager, Au- 
ditor, Purchasing Agent and Office Manager; 
now receiving over $4,000.00 on large metro- 
politan daily, desires connection with Eastern 
or Southern daily. Address Box A-940, Ep- 
itor & PUBLISHER. 


Business Manager 


With wide and varied experience on large and 
small publications desires connection with a 
growing daily in any size city from 28,000 up. 
Has record of building up present daily to 
foremost in field against great odds. Directly 
supervises advertising and circulation depart- 
ments, Circulation increased thousand per 
cent; advertising 600 per cent increased rates. 
Salary and percentage of increase in business 
minus increase in cost proposition desired. 
Personal interview solicited. With present 
concern eight years. Address A-950, Epitor 
& PuBLisHer. . 


Circulation Manager 

Young man 28 years old, now in charge of 
important branch of circulation on Metropol- 
itan Daily, seeks new connection. Almost 15 
years’ varied circulation experience large and 
small papers coveting every phase of circula- 
tion. Competent, creative and analytical. 
Nothing under $60 a week. Box A-942, Ep- 
iroR & PuBLISHER. 

Classified Advertising Manager 

Wants to connect with a live, aggressive news- 
paper. Several years’ experience. Closely 
associated with the best Classified Managers in 
the country. Original training with the In- 
dianapolis News as Assistant Classified Man- 
ager. Strictly a high-grade man, well educated, 
of good appearance, and capable of organizing 
a department that will produce the maximum 
volume of business. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Box A-945, Epiror & PuBLISHER. 





Dramatic Editor 

Now with New York paper, wants position 
with afternoon daily in East or South. Ten 
years a newspaper man. Address Box A-946, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Editorial Writer, Paragrapher, 


Humor columnist, executive position desired 
with first class newspaper, magazine or syndi- 
cate. Address Box A-924, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


General Manager 


Or Publisher. Successful as owner and as ex- 
ecutive. Twenty years’ experience, large and 
small cities, East and West. Record of ac- 
complishment and high character attested by 
references from present and all former connec- 
tions. Best personal reasons for desiring 
change. Seek permanency, opportunity to ac- 
complish big things and commensurate return. 
Western medium sized or large city preferred. 
Will consider investment after connection 
proves satisfactory. Replies treated confiden- 
tially. Box A-954, Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


News, Editorial 


Age 25, five years’ experience, leg, rewrite, 
desk, make-up, editorial. University education, 
U. S. A and London. In England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, summer 1921. Returning 
to United States January 1; will go where pa- 
per and I can be most successfuly developed. 
Correspondence invited. Address Box A-941, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Newspaper Woman 


of proven ability in town of 15,000 wants posi- 
tion on city daily which may eventually lead to 
feature writing. Ambitious and willing to 
work. Graduate of Missouri University School 
of Journalism, Excellent references. Illinois 
Or Missouri preferred. Available at once. 
Box A-915, Eprtor & PusLisHER. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Reporter, Publicity, Advertising 

Man, ten years’ experience, Metropolitan 
dailies, magazines and industrial fields, furnish 
highest references, desires opportunity proving 
ability with organization needing capable work 
r. Box A-953, Eprror & Pustisner. 

My September Advertising Gained 

Over a year ago—so did August, July and 
other months. It is on a large city daily and 


Sunday. I did as well for another daily in a 
large conservative field. I can do it for you 
if any one can, Know local, foreign and 


classified. Desire advertising or business man 
agement where there is opportunity now and in 


the future References as to character and 
ab lity Hav zoo position, but want bigger 
one. Box A-964, Epitror & PuBLISHER 





Production Man 
And mechanical superintendent 
by systems installed, give increased profits. 
Cost system shows savings. Practical and tech 
nical knowledge used to plug holes profits run 
through. Proven principles demonstrate sav- 
ings in leakage that are astounding Average 
composing room costs thousands more than neces- 
sary because publisher doesn’t know his rights or 
has weak-kneed executives who don’t enforce 
them. Unions contract to eek certain hours, 
but individuals don’t deliver unless forced. 
At present employed where savings for past 
year in labor production amounted to over 
$25,000. It’s a fighting game. Correspondence 
invited from publishers tired of paying excess 
and with nerve to buck up strong man who will 
fight for him. Address A-936, Care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, 


Leaks stopped 


Productive Classified Manager 

Now increasing business in large city, is open 
for larger proposition. Know business from 
solicitation to credits. Can furnish common 
sense systems that will fit field and add lineage 
and revenue. Resourceful and able to develop 
both sales and clerical forces. Highest refer- 
ences from past and present employers as to 
ability and character. Can go anywhere on 
reasonable notice. Desire permanent connec- 
tion that has a future. Box A-959, Epitor & 
PUBLISiER, 


Profit Buiicer 


A real producer wants business or general 
management. Unusual and successful exper- 
ience in metropolitan and smaller city fields. 
Knows every phase of the business. Can or- 
ganize and lead forces to big achievements, able 
to install economical and efficient systems in all 
departments. Now a successful executive in 
large city. Wishes better opportunity East or 
West. Desires permanency with salary and 
bonus on increased bu iness Might invest 
later. Replies held confidential. Box A-969, 
Evitor & PuBLISHER. 


Reporter and Writer 

Somewhere in the United States there is a 
newspaper, news service or magazine which has 
been looking for a high grade reporter and 
writer who combines a thorough legal educa- 
tion with years of successful reporting of court 
trials and kindred proceedings; who can grasp 
the legal points involved and blend them into 
his stories so that they will be understood by 
the layman as well as appreciated by the ex- 
pert; who is endowed with the capacity for 
thorough and result getting investigation in his 
specialty and with the art of attractively writ- 
ing the result of his investigations. Such a 
man, now employed, but who has reached the 
limit of advancement in his present position, 
seeks a high class connection November Ist 
in a larger field where his proven ability in this 
line may have full scope. A graduate in law, 
with six years’ practical evperience as a re- 
porter, during which he has fully demonstrated 
his ability in court reporting by the successful 
handling of all the noted court trials in a city 
of 200,000 population within the past several 
years. Clippings of his actual work which 
speak for themselves furnished on request. He 
is 32 years of age, well educated, aggressive 
and resourceful and an attractive writer. Ad 
dress Box A-935, Epitor & PusLisHer, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash _with order. 


Advertising 


And circulation man for a consolidated city 
newspaper in the New York district. We re 
quire a first class man who has made a success 
in this line of work and can prove it. An en 
ergetic live man of good address whose record 
will stand the most searching investigation can 
obtain in this position an opportunity for pro 
motion and a successful future. Answer, giv 
ing cofplete record and salary expected. Box 
A-955, Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


Excellent Opening 


For Assistant Circulation Manager of proven 
ability and capacity on fast growing daily 
newspaper in one of the principal cities of the 
Southwest. Splendid opening for young maa 
of ability and ambition for future development 
in not only Circulation Department but Busi- 
ness Department. Write giving full statement 
of experience, list of references and salary ex- 
pected, in first letter. High School or College 
education preferred. Box A-938, Care Epitor 
& PuBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Solicitor 


Wanted on new daily at Wausau, Wis. Must 
be good solicitor, draw good copy, be able to 
handle the foreign ads., ete. Good place for 
right man who puts up good front and delivers 
the goods. Address Business Manager Trib 
une, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Circulation Manager 

Wanted on new daily, Wausau, Wis. Must 
be able to organize entire department, handle 
carriers, develop circulation, ete Salary, 
$35.00 per week to start with. Write Business 


Manager Tribune, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
If 
You are ambitious and willing to work hard 


and steady in order to suc ceed, write us. We 
make “Wilke’s Type Metal.’ Metals Refin 
ing. Co., Inc., 72 W. Ac lz ams St » ¢ hicago, Ill. 


Young Newspaperman 


Daily experience, to direct evening daily town 


of 5,000, Southern Ohio. Prefer some busi 
ness experience. Must handle A. P. telephone 
service. State all first letter. Owner has sev- 


eral larger newspapers; chance to advance. 
Address A-947,-Care Epitor & PuBLISHER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Experienced 

Newspaper executive, whose experience covers 
management of several newspapers, including 
the two largest of a large concern, wants infor- 
mation concerning a newspaper for sale or 
lease in a city of 75,000 or over. An oppor- 
tunity for the owner to get a newspaper into 
the efficient hands of a man who has a record 
for developing newspaners and making profits. 
Address A A-95 952, C are Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Experienced " Newspaperman 

Who recently sold one of the most successful 
newspapers in Western Pennsylvania will buy 
or lease modern plant in town of 20,000 to 
30,000 in New York, Ohio or Pennsylvania. 
Address, giving full particulars, Box A-951, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER 


Newspaper Opportunity 

Republican daily with job printing department 
end bindery Unusual opportunity. Must be 
sold to settle estate. Floyd B. Kulp, 36 South 
Front Street. Philadelphia. 

Wanted 

The biggest middle-west daily newspaper prop- 
erty that $100,000 in cash as first payment will 
swing. Address Box A-944, Care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature Service 
Congressional 


, service throughout _ session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 


separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government. Reports. Write for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
pee 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 28, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu 
lar quarterly dividend of one and ecne-half per 
cent (1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 15, 1921, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 7, 1921 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer 


Court Bars Reporters 

Newspaper men were classed as “per- 
sons not directly interested” and exclud- 
ed from the court room by the judge in 
a damage suit here the other day in 
which a doctor was sued for the alleged 
improper conduct toward plaintiff's wife 
whilst she was a patient. The action 
was taken at the request of plaintiff and 
came as a great surprise to the reporters 
present, as it constituted a precedent in 
the courts of the state, it is declared. 


Union Calls Pape 


The Salem (Ore.) 


Unfair 

Cap:tol Journal 
has been placed on the unfair list by 
the pressmen’s union of that city. The 


$100,000 


or less for first payment on an 
attractive daily newspaper property. 
N. Y., N. J., Penna., Mass., Conn., 
Md., R. I. and Ohio locations 
preferred. 


Proposition W. R. 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Cpportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











PRESSES FOR SALE 


16-pp. POTTER, complete stereotype 
equipment, 15 h. p. motor, all guaranteed 
to be in first-class condition. May be seen 
in operation until about Oct. 1. .$7,500 f.o.b. 

16-pp. HOE, complete stereotype equip- 
ment, two decks, two plates wide, 8 col. 
2% ems. Immediate delivery. .$6,000 f.o.b. 

12-pp. COX DUPLEX, with 20 steel gal- 
ley chases, extra roll stand, 10 h. p. A. 
motor, full equipment. May be seen % 
operation until about Oct. 10. ..$5,500 f.o.b. 


Southern Publishers Exchange 
Incorporated 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203 Carneal Bidg., Richmond, Va. 











action was taken because the paper em- 
ployed a non-union pressman to take 
the place of a union workman who was 
discharged by the paper when it was 
found that he was seeking a job else- 
where. 


A. P. Board of Directors Meet 


The board directors of the Asso- 
ciated Press met October 5 at the New 
York offices. Routine business was 
transacted. All directers were present 
except Victor F. Lawson of the Chicago 
Daily News and V. S. McClatchy of the 
Sacramento Bee. Attending the meet- 
ing were Frank B. Noyes, Calvin Cobb, 
J. L. Horne, Jr., Melville E. Stone, J. R. 
Youatt, Frederick Roy Martin, W. H. 
Cowles, D. E. Town, Frank P. Mac- 
Lennan, Clark Howell, Charles Hopkins 
Clark, Charles A. Rook, Elbert H. 
Baker, W. L. McLean, and Frank B. 
Noyes. 7 


Newspaper Building Sold 


The Carbondale (Pa.) Leader build- 
ing has been sold by Judge George W. 
Maxey to Collins Brothers of Carbon- 
dale, clothiers. The Leader will con- 
tinue to occupy its present quarters. 
The building is a four-story structure 
and has a large hall on the top floor. 
The purchase price was $32,000 


Times Radio Man Wins Contest 

B. G. Seutter, wireless operator of the 
New York Times receiving station and 
holder of the werld speed record for 
receiving, won the American open cham- 
pionship at the Electric Show last week 
in New York. Mr. Seutter took forty- 
four and one-third words a minute for 
iwo minutes with no mistakes. 








F you want to be 
the only advertiser 
high-class 12- 
page Sunday fiction 
section, take the back 
page of the Detroit 
Sunday News tabloid 
magazine in colors. 


in a 








A Few Territories 
Are Still Open 


MARK SULLIVAN 


The Famous American 
Correspondent 


Quick Action 


May Secure His Articles on 
the Washington Conference 
for Your Paper 


WIRE NOW 


For full particulars 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City 








Buffalo Evening News 
again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News ........ . -785,118 
Indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........ .. -640,766 
rr es 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
A Dg ere rere 605,108 
ON ere 568,628 


Hartford Times A 

Chevetaml Peeee: oc sic ccinccseeed 499,072 
Newark Evening News did not furnish 

separate foreign display lineage figures. 








Tried and Found True 


Whether as a household necessity for 
the family or a productive salesman 


for advertisers 
Che 
pittsburg Dispatch 


has stood the test for generations. 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
e Ford-Parsons Co., 


Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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HUNCHE 


Managmmg editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusiisHeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully im your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


SK the business men of your town 

“what's the best investment you ever 
made?” Their answers will interest 
your readers—G. H. D. 


Bounties paid by counties for rattle- 
snakes, wolves, gophers, prairie dogs and 


rats often reveal through the county 
warrants stories of farmer youths of 
tender years making vacation money 


through that means. Partial school ex- 
penses are sometimes paid in that man- 
ner. Now is the time to check records 
of county boards of supervisors. The 
number of rodents killed is always in- 
teresting, because of the premium placed 


on life—L. J. J. 


“Experiences of a shopper’ would 
make a good spot feature for use at any 
time. Start some woman member of the 
staff out some morning to spend the day 
shopping. It is not necessary that she 
buy anything as she can simply “look 
over” the goods offered, although if she 
has some personal purchases to make, 
it will help out. Let her tell of her ex- 
periences; the treatment she received in 
the various stores (leaving out the 
names, of course) ; and how other shop- 
pers acted. The public will read the 
story for it will reflect many of their 
own personal experiences, always appre- 
ciated, while the business men will read 
it with a view to geiliuy suggestions on 
improvement of their service.—T. 





The Logansport (Indiana) Pharos- 
Tribune publishes two-column cuts of 
farm homes of the county two or three 
times each week. The cut is used on the 
front page together with a paragraph 
giving the location of the home, the 
owner of the farm and the family re- 
siding in the house. Pictures of the 
homes are taken by a member of the 
staff. The feature is attracting great 
interest among both the city and rural 
subscribers.—L. 


” 


“How did your town get its name? 
That question was sent to each of the 
correspondents in Minnesota, in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan by the Duluth ( Minn.) 
News-Tribune. In this way, forgotten 
but interesting stories of the settling of 
the Great Lakes region came to light. 
—S. K. D. teed 

Much interesting personal history is 
revealed by the articles found by tailors 
in suits left to be pressed. Some tailors 
declare they can tell whether or not a 
man is married: if pockets are empty, 
there’s a better half, if pockets contain 
powder puffs and door keys, the owner 
of the suit is not yet officially attached. 
Ask your tailor—C. L. M. 


Who is the busiest man in your town? 
Who is the busiest woman? Run a 
thumb nail or one-column cut once a 
week of eligibles for the honor, with a 
brief story explaining their qualifica- 
tions. Carry an italic paragraph defin- 
ing the word busiest so that it includes 
every form of activity. The laborer 
who works eighteen. hours a day, if 
there are any such, should be as eligible 


When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


as the corporation president who puts 
in about as many hours. The college 
student, the mother of a large family, 
the policeman, the fireman, everyone in 
town, should be given a chance. A small 
cash prize or a subscription to the pa- 
per might be offered as a prize. Candi- 
dates could be named by themselves or 
by friends—and of course the staff 
could turn in contributions.—S. L. S. 





A country weekly can hold its sub- 
scribers and secure many new ones by 
having the school teacher or the post- 
mistress in the small communities 
within its radius send in a weekly let- 
ter chronicling the events of her baili- 
wick. No expense need be involved in 
this service for almost any woman ap- 
pealed to will be glad, for the social 
prestige involved in being correspondent, 
to send in a weekly news letter. The 
paper can furnish stamps and stationery. 
The correspondent will interest her 
circle of friends in her stories and this 
will usually result in the receiving of 
new subscriptions from that neighbor- 
hood.—F. L. Ma? 

A series of short daily or tri-weekly 
articles on municipal affairs, under the 
caption of “Little Lessons in Civic 
Government” is timely matter to feature 
a few weeks prior to the municipal elec- 
tions and materially assists in arousing 
the interest of electors and in getting 
the right men elected. 

Interviews with prominent business 
men concerning their views on munici- 
pal improvement prove popular and also 
expressions from women who are taking 
active parts in public affairs—L. B. B. 





Interview your local steamship agents. 
They have some’ intensely interesting 
experiences, some that will surprise you. 
Among these surprises you will likely 
find that the “poor, unkempt foreigner” 
who books passage for his family from 
Italy or Roumania or somewhere else, 
has a good job, a home, and money in 
the bank. The Lethbridge Herald, re- 
cently ran a number of “steamship 
agent talks.” They proved very inter- 
esting reading.—C. H. S. 


The Worcester Telegram had a re- 
porter visit the life insurance agents of 
the city to see if women told the truth 
about their ages when applying for life 
insurance. Agents all agreed that they 
did, though telegraphic news from Chi- 
cago during the recent convention of 
the National Fraternal Congress cred- 
ited one speaker with the statement that 
most women underestimated their ages 
from two to ten years.—C. W. V. B. 


The St. Louis Star printed photo- 
graphs of “Social Favorites of Today 
and Their Ancestresses of 100 Years 
\go.” The photographs were used in 
connection with a story of the women 
who were prominent in 1821 and their 
descendants who now are prominent in 
social life. The comparisons of the 


women of the two periods were inter- 
esting—E. 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Daily Capttal 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


otitelajper 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








TURBYVILLE 
ON SPORTS 


A new daily 
feature for your 
Sporting Page 








The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Leads anid increases its lead in 


LOS ANGELES 


More readers, more subscribers than a 
year ago. Sworn government report: Daily 
average 

143,067 


More advertisements, more advertisers than 
a year ago. 132 use The Evening Herald 
exclusively in afternoon field. 


Representatives 
New York Chicago 
H. W. Molone G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 











The amalgamation of the two leading 


THE DAY 


AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


The National Jewish Daily 
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one is to “play the big time,” the other to concentrate in a smaller and given territory. 


The intensive careful cultivation of a smaller territory----a territory like 


Pennsylvania 


where you can get plenty of team work from your local merchants 


and your local daily newspaper----and you will get what you want---- 


for what you want is business in the way of orders. 


Dotted closely over the state of Pennsylvania are-thriving cities 


and towns----each one potentially a profitable distributing point for 


your product----each a market center for a hustling community with 


railroads and trolley lines “spider webbing” in every direction. 


Density of population and diversity of needs makes Pennsyl- 


vania an ideal market for the alert advertiser. 


These are the papers to help you 













Circu- 2,500 












lation Lines 
Allentown Call (M) Item..... (E) 32,561 .10 
*Altcoma Mileror ....ccccccee (E) 23,556 .06 
Bethlehem Globe ........... (E) 7,764 .04 
*Chester Times and Republican 
(M&E) 15,110 .065 
Coatesville Record .......... (E) 5,429 .021 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,267 .0179 
*ORashom Emre 2... 2. cece cs (E) 13,126 .05 
**Easton Free Press.......... (E) 10,642 .05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) 
(M&E) 19,493 .065 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ........ (S) 18,738 .07 
FEE Dc vednciveeedsces (E) 27,787 .08 
Harrisburg Telegraph ....... (E) 34,445 .095 








Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Lines 


-10 


.05 
.021 
.0179 
.05 
-05 


.065 
.07 
-08 





*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 


MIN ecdceenes cass (M&E) 
PUG Cie Ete... cc cocews (M) 
Philadelphia Record ........ (M) 
Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 
*Pittsburgh Dispatch ........ (M) 
*Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (S) 
Pee SEE nec tec cceae (E) 
*Pottsville Republican ........ (E) 
Scranton Republican ........ (M) 
Se Re wc cdeccecees (E) 
CR Eee swale decease (E) 
**Washington Observer & Reporter 
(M&E) 


*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 


**A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1921. 


Circu- 
lation 


23,143 
5,808 
111,883 
125,555 
57,521 
76,651 
3,847 
11,416 
31,190 
35,904 
4,942 


14,849 
18,346 


2,500 
Lines 


.08 
.04 
.25 
.30 
17 
-22 
.03 
.055 
12 
12 
.021 


-06 
.05 


There Are Two Ways of Getting Business 
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‘“We Do Not Advertise’’ 





@ Such is the response of the down-and-outer when approached 
by the advertising solicitor of the newspaper. 


@ When pushed further the non-advertising merchant usually pre- 
tends that he can sell cheaper because he does not have to pay 
advertising bills. 


@ Every now and then one of these down-and-outers listens to 
the arguments of the advertising solicitor, puts on a trial cam- 
paign, gets satisfactory results and becomes a regular growing 
concern. 


q If the down-and-outers would only take the trouble to study the 
story of the successes of the advertising retailers in their town they 
would quickly get into the game and do more business. 


@ The store which has won success through advertising would as 
soon consider the possibility of discontinuing to advertise as 
to try to do business without clerks. Pe 


q Advertising is not an expense, but a stimulus to sales, paid for 
by the consumer. 
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WEALTH OF THE GRANITE STATE IS STABILIZED 


Wise Industrial Management Has Brought Labor Contentment and Made Her Products Known Around 
the World—-A Summer Playground of People with Money to Spend 


ghd HAMPSHIRE is one of the 
mallest states in the Union in land 
area, ranking sixth, but is one of the 
most important industrially and is among 
the leaders in per capita buying power. 
The land area of New Hampshire is 
9,005 square miles. Its average breadth 
is 50 miles and its great breadth is 93 
miles. Most of the state except the 
southeastern part, has a rough and hilly 
surface. In the northern part there are 
the White Mountains famed as one of 
the greatest resort 








the farm wealth of the state, especially in been a large contributing factor in mak- Not the least important of the indus- 
Cheshire county.. New Hampshire wrap- ing it a leader in manufacturing. There tries of New Hampshire is that of pro- 
per tobacco is in great demand and is scarcely a town or city of any size in viding for summer visitors. There are 
brings a good price. No discussion of the state without an important manufac- so many natural features included in 
the agricultural wealth of New Hamp- ture that does not play some part in the scenery of the state that it would be 
shire would be complete without mention meeting the needs of the remainder of a hopeless task to enter into a discussion 
of the state’s great maple groves that the nation. The state is especially noted of them in an article of this nature. 
send more than half a million pounds of for its textile interests. The largest tex- It should be borne in mind, however, 
maple sugar and a quarter of,a million tile manufacturing establishment in the that what New Hampshire is doing to 
gallons of syrup to market every year. world is located at Manchester. This make her beauties more accessible to 
There is abundant water power in all mill extends for a mile and a half along all the people and preserve these beauties 


parts of New Hampshire and this has the east bank of the Merrimack River. in their natural state for the purpose of 





districts in the 
United States. New 
Hampshire is gener- 
ally well wooded 
and the annual yield 
of timber is large, 
testifying to the 
care with which the 
state has protected 
this source of great 
natural wealth. 

The valley of the 
Connecticut River is 
famed for its fine 
farms and the beau- 
ty of its villages. 
The farm crops of 
the state in 1920 
were valued at more 
than $40,000,000. 
Hay is the most val- 
uable product of the 
soil. Oats, barley, 
buckwheat, corn and 
potatoes are grown 
generally, however, 
and it may truth- 
fully be said that 
New Hampshire 
feeds herself. 

Fruit growing ‘is 
generally profitable 
throughout the state, 
apples beimg the 
main crop. In south- 
ern part of the state 
peaches add mate- 
rially to the wealth 
of the people. 

Dairy farming 
and wool growing 
are also followed to 
some extent in scat- 
tered sections of the 





state. Tobacco cul- Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
ture also plays an Often called the Switzerland of America, New Hampshire attracts the well-to-do with money to spend on the joy of living by the 


adding joy to every- 
day life is a high 
testimonial to the 
progressiveness and 
enterprise of het 
citizens in demand 
ing the best in life 
for themselves 

Summer _ visitors 
spend more than 
$10,000,000 each year 
in New Hampshire 
The scenic splendors 
of the state and its 
perfect summer cli- 
mate attract people 
from every section 
of the country 
From its broad win- 
dow on the sea to 
the Canadian border 
New Hampshire is 
a delight to the 
tourist. Mountains, 
on whose peaks and 
slopes are pictured 
the glories of dawns 
and sunsets in turn, 
charm and allure 
the visitor, weary of 
the city grind and 
grime. They beck- 
on to tired human- 
ity and speak health, 
rest and content 

It is easy to un- 
derstand the vigor 
and progressiveness 
of the inhabitants 
of a_ state which 
draws to it thou- 
sands of visitors in 
quest of that new 
vim and energy 
which is found in 
its bracing air. In- 


n ; od on 
important part in thousands every year—not alone in summer but in winter as well. The great resort district of the East is under the shadow of (Continued 07 


t. Washington—most famed of Eastern peaks, from which this picture was taken. page IV) 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


This map of unit markets in New Hampshire, which radiate from the important 
cities in which daily newspapers are published, will impress Manufacturers and 
Advertising Agents with the potential possibilities of this territorial market. 
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gheancaster ' CLAREMONT TRADING AREA 
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Survey in Three Parts—Part | 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 















































Population | City Classed as 

FO CORE 6 cc ivcccccciccnwess sactidie sew eee 78,384 | Largest industrial center in New Hampshire. 

ee ee ee ee ers ee ee 150,000 | 

Ch. of Commence Estimate, City... ........ccccscceccees 83,000 | Location 

Che, of Communit, Coty cab SOD. 0 icc cise ic cadictvcrecsian 150,000 | a a a a oe 

Native Whites ......55% English Reading ... 75% | Boston and Manchester-Portsmouth Divisions of the Boston & Maine 

Diets B 45% laductrio?: Weshees. .40% | Railroad. Manchester street railway throughout city and suburban 

eee Sees sess : : vs ae to Nashua and southern New Hampshire and north to Concord. Auto 
| Negroes, less than ..... 40 Home Owners ....12,400 freight to Boston, Nashua and Concord. 


Theatres 


9 moving picture exclusively; 2 motion picture and vaudeville, 
1 stock company. Total seats, 7,400; largest, 1,400 seats. 


Churches 


It is estimated that 42 per cent of the population is of French 
yarentage. There is a large French quarter and the stores employ a 
I 8 8 1 P10} 
| large percentage of French clerks. A number of big stores are con- 


PI i: dus Ghetvarer aes 200 Summer Residents ..None | 
| 


ducted by French firms, 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within a ten-mile radius are the prosperous towns of Derry, 
5,382; Londonderry, 1,303; Merrimack, 2,300; Goffstown, 2,391; Sun- 
cook, 2,900; Hooksett, 1.828; Bedford, 1,188, and Auburn, 1,000. 


' ; Schools 
| Also ten or twelve smaller villages with a mill or two each. One | 


| 

Baptist, 5; Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 2; Evangelical, 3; 
Jewish, 2; Methodist, 5; Roman Catholic, 16 (7 French) ; Unitarian, 

| 1; Universalist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Scientist, 1; and 10 missions and 
other religious organizations. 


of the largest dairy farms in New England is in this territory and | Public Grade .........++:. 25 Pupils ce ecceseescocecs 7,464 

numerous rich produce farms, fine orchards, etc. It is also a popular | High .....eseeeeeeeeeeeee 1 Pupils .........+-..-+. 1,019 

vacation land in the summer. [WEE Gaaskuetececusea Ge PUB i ceveversscensa’ 6,800 

There are 12 French parochial schools included in the 22 total, 

Banks | and es . jroo children — the public grade schools. 

‘ ; One parochial high school wtih 105 pupils; three large grade schools 

Savings ....--+++++++: Me See™ 6 Resources ........ .$5: 93,426,921 | are bern sania, and one mda ger practical arts. There are 

Trust Companies ........... 2 Resources ......... 267,341 | 2 business schools, 3 private schools, and St. Anselm’s College 
rer er rrr ee 4 Resources ......... 14,229,601 with 285 students. 


——- — 
—— ——- 





























New Hampshire’s Great Advertising Medium | 


The Manchester Union-Leader 








Dominates Both City and State 
More Net Paid Circulation than all other dailies in the State combined 











Published in the residential and commercial heart of the State. Reflects and represents all that is good and 
worth while in the life of the people of New Hampshire and read by “almost everybody.”’ 


Full Associated Press Reports; full and complete local and state news; high class features; strong editorial 
page; women’s page; market page, and the best sporting page in Northern New England. 


Manchester and New Hampshire residents are thrifty and well-to-do, as is shown by an increase of $3,000,000 
in savings deposits during the past year. 


“Unemployment is less of a problem in the state of New Hampshire than it is in any other section of New 


England.’"—John R. O'Leary, Director of N. E. District, U. S. Employment Service, Department of Labor, 
September |, 1921. 


A Net Paid Circulati A Net Paid Circulati 
"Six Mouths Ending Apeil let, 1921.20,004 Fer oly, 921.0... =... 27,982 


Member A. B. C. 


No advertising campaign in New England is complete without the Union-Leader. 


Circulates where you want readers. Read 
by people you want to reach. 


me suns warrnews THE, UNION-LEADER PUBLISHING CO. President and Editor 


Boston, New York, Detroit, MANCHESTER, N. H. J. A. MUEHLING 


Chicago Treasurer and Business Manager 
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WEALTH OF STATE IS 
STABILIZED 


(Continued from Page I) 








deed, it has been said of Manchester, the 
chief city of the state, that it is essen- 
tially Western in‘the spirit of its people 
and in the absence of the restraint of 
tradition which fetters many Eastern 
cities. 

New Hampshire is an industrial state, 
as is strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that the total value of farm crops each 
year is approximately $40,000,000, while 
the total value of manufactured products 
exceeds $190,000,000 annually, and the 
value added by manufacture being 
$67,850,428. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes 
is New Hampshire’s leading industry, 71 
establishments employing 14,815 wage 
earners. 

The second industry in importance in 
the state is the manufacture of cotton 
goods and cotton small wares. The total 
value of products exceeds $35,000 000, 
the value added by manufacture being 
$13,003,455. 

The third industry in importance is 
the manufacture of paper and wood pulp. 
Ranking fourth is the related industry 
of lumber and timber products. 

The manufacture of woolen and worst 
ed goods ranks fifth among New Hamp- 
shire industries. 

In the 24 leading lines of manufactur- 
ing in the state are included 5 with prod- 
ucts exceeding $10,000,000 each per 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 and nine with 
products valued at less than $1,000,00 
each. 

The textile industry, if considered in 
its entirety, would easily rank first in 
the state. The three most important 
branches of this industry—cotton goods, 
including cotton small wares, woolen and 
worsted goods and hosiery and knit 
goods—reported products amounting to 
more than 30.1 per cent of the total 
value of manufactured products for the 
state and gave employment to 34,529, or 
43.7 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners. 

The lumber and timber products have 
always constituted a leading branch of 
New Hampshire industries. In late 
years much of the wood formerly util 
ized in general manufacturing has been 
diverted to the paper industry, and this 
trend will doubtless continue. 


(Continued on Page V1) 


fe i lle the | 























Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


New Hampshire is one of 
the great manufacturing 
states of the nation, never- 
theless it is generally con- 
ceded that she feeds herself. 
Her farms are the most 
picturesque in the East. 
The harvest scene shown 
above was taken within the 
shadow of Cherry Mountain, 
which can be seen in the 
distance. At the left is 
shown one of the numerous 
granite quarries that add 
materially to the annual 
buying power of the state. 
It is mountain beauty spots 
like that shown on the right 
that attracts visitors to 


New Hampshire every year. 
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MANCHESTER, N. H. 








Survey in Three Parts—Part 2 


Principal Industries Residential Features 


Special Information 


Cotton and woolen goods, print paper, two and 


box shooks, latch needles, shoes, paper and 
wooden boxes, doors, sashes, blinds, knit 
underwear, caskets, brushes, machinery, 
fire escapes, hosiery, lumber, duck goods, 
cigars, bobbins, carbonated beverages and 
carriages. 

Manchester is in the foremost ranks of 
the cities manufacturing woolen, cotton 
li} goods and shoes. Here also is located the 
largest brush factory in the world. Two 
million baseball bats are made here yearly. 

Manchester made products have world- 
wide distribution and the leading industries 
are creators of Jrade-marked goods which 
enjoy enviable positions in their respective 
lines, due to the exceptionally high stand- 
ards maintained at all times. 


Total value of yearly factory output esti- Mostly one and 
| mated at close to $80,000,000. Average 
| weekly wage scale, unskilled $16, skilled 
$32. 

Manchester has the largest single brand 
cigar factory in the United States with an 
annual payroll of more than $1,500,000. 
Here is also located the largest cotton and 
woolen goods factory in the world, employ- 
ing more than 16,000 people. The annual 
| payroll is more than $12,000,000 and the 
| value of yearly output close to $60,000,000. 
| There are more than 30,000 workers 
| employed in the varied industries. 


three family houses. 

Several three to six family 
tenement houses near mill sec- 
tions. 

A large section populated 
French 


people who are loyal to their 


almost entirely by 


French newspaper in addition 














to the English dailies. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
conducts a large mill tenement 
section of brick block con- 
struction, regularly inspected 


Manchester stands fifth in textile indus- 
try and seventh in shoe industry among 
cities of U. S. | and well managed. 


' 





NOTE— ear es from which these figures and facts and those of Parts 2 and 3 were secured: 
. J. Lessard, State Board of Education; H. F. Taylor, Superintendent of Schools; 
theatres and aaa sources. 


A. W. Phinney, Secretary Manchester Chamber of Commerce; 


latest bank statements, latest A. B. C. report to date, merchants, 





— ————— 
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L°’AVENIR NATIONAL 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING An 
IN L’AVENIR NATIONAL 


Partial List of our 1921 Contracts 





“THE FRENCH DAILY” 
of MANCHESTER, N. H. 


American Newspaper Published in the French Language LINES NOT ADVERTISED 
A LOCAL and STATE Daily I-N-D-I-S-P-E-N-S-A-B-L-E Bt LAVEIGR NATIONAL. 
, Why not be First in the Field 
to cover Manchester and New Hampshire. with Your Product? 
. ° IN MANCHESTER 
Second Largest Circulation |\ “AXCStE® 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Member of the Associated French Lz nguage Publishers of New England 
Member of the New England Daily Newspaper Association 


Alta Cigar Bayer’s Aspirin 
Bird’s Roofs Boston American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Burkhart Special Brew 
California Syrup of Figs 
Caloric One Pipe Furnace 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Central Vermont Railway 


Aluminum Utensils 
Auto Chains-Oils-Tires-Specialties 
Baking Powder Baked Beans 
Breakfast Cereal 
Cameras and Films 
Candies and Chocolates 


Chalmers Auto Crawford Ranges National Advertisers and Advertising Agencies planning to cover Manchester and New on — ruits and Vegetables: 

Danderine Diamond Dyes ey are invited to consider the claims of L,AVENIR N ATI ONAL to be included in their a , vatsup 
Dodge Brothers Auto list.” If “space buying” is a science, it must be based on “facts.” You -scannot cover Man Clothing Cocoa and Chocolate 
H. L. Doherty & Co. 


chester and New Hampshire unless you use “a full-size blanket,”’ otherwise some part of the 
anatomy will stay in the “cold.” No campaign, using English mediums only, can thoroughly 
cover this field because of the large foreign language population which will not be reached 
This is a problem, but L’AVENIR NATIONAL solves the greater part of it for You as it covers 
the French-speaking population which is the predomin: ant foreign language element. In Man 
chester, the French-speaking population is 35,000 or 40% of the total population, and throughout 
the state it is 25%. This, then, is too important a part of the population of this field to be 


Cereal Coffee 
Collars and Shirts 
Corn Plasters Cough Drops 
Cutlery, Tools Dental Preparations 
Electrical Household Appliances 
English Periodicals and Books 


Ely’s Cream Balm _ Essex Motor Car 
Father John’s Medicine 
Foley & Co. Freezone 
French Loan Frujt-a-tives 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
Glandex Glenwood Ranges 


Graham Trucks Gray’s Syrup neglected if it can be reached just as easily and just as economically as by “‘regular advertising’ F = ~ oe pa 
Grow Tires Hill’s Cascara Bromide and it can be, for L,’AVENIR NATIONAL takes care of all translation and resetting of adver- our oot Powder 
Holland’s Far East Tea and Coffee 


Fresh Fruits and Preserves 


tisements in French at advertising rates which will compare with those of English mediums. ‘ . 
Garters and Suspenders 


Hood’s Grade A Milk 


Gasoline 
Hudson Motor Car 


Ginger Ale and Soft Drink 
Jad Salts" Jity-Jell_“" ximoids | L'AVENIR NATIONAL IS SECOND IN MANCHESTER AND NEW HAMPSHIRE TO ONLY THE } Guns ‘Rines “Ammunition 
Lams 8 d ats air Tonic and Cleaners 
“ia Touraine Coffee, LEADING ENGLISH DAILY, THE MANCHESTER UNION-LEADER Heir Ten Hand Cleaners 
Le Sieur’s Syrup of Tar ar 


Lewandos Dry Cleaning 
Limestone Prosphate 
Mazola Magee Ranges 
Maxwell Auto McElwain Shoe Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Musterole Novoro 
Nestlé’s Every Day Milk 


IN VOLUME OF LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING CARRIED 
IN VOLUME OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING CARRIED _imsurance 
IN VOLUME OF AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING CARRIED Malted Milk 
IN VOLUME OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING CARRIED et 


Headache Remedies 
Infants’ Food 
Jams and Jellies 
Laundry Starch 
Magazines 
Mince Meat 





Hosiery 
Insurance 











Mineral Medical Oil 
Phy ‘oc < Moving Picture Films 
P Olive Tablet Wienahs Pi cree Plan your Manchester and New Hampshire Write for further information. We are Molasses Table Syrup Olive Oil 
armant si i Campaign with the Co-operation of always pleased to help in our Paints Varnishes Enamels 
Pepsodent izo L’AVENIR NATIONAL special field , "i 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Pixine Pile Remedy 
Re-Nu-Yu Rinso 
7-20-4 Cigars Scott’s Emulsion 
Scrub-Not Sloan's Liniment 


Pancake Flour 
Pickles and Condiments 
Pianos and Musical Instruments 
Smokers’ Specialties 


Detailed Circulation Report, Standard Rate Card, Sample Copies on request 


Sheffield Sealect Brand Milk 
Shoenhof Book Co. Stetson Hats 
Stanley's Stout Mrs. M. Summers 


Sweetheart Soap Tanlac 
True’s Elixir Vick’s Vapo-Rub 
Vinel Capsules Vinol 


Sales Division War Dept. Wincarnis 
Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 
Western Canada Zemo 





L’AVENIR NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY | eze\Sese 


J. E. Bernier, Publisher. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Represented Exclusively in the National Advertising Field by 
————— M. HEWITT COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 


E. A. Bournival, Adv. Mgr. 


12 EAST 44th STRE 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 





Portland Cement 


Root Beer Rubber Footwear 
Rubber Heels and Soles 
Safety Razors Shaving Soaps 
Shampoo Soaps Shoes Shoe Polish 
Silverware Soups Spark Plugs 
Steam Heating System 
Talking Machines and Records 
Washing Machines Watches 
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Daily Newspapers of New Hampshire 
Claremont— Manchester— 
aS eee Pee. a ‘ (E) Mirror and American... (M-E) 
ee +a s 
Concord— en rarer « fi 
OL. dass ae oe at Oty: (E&M) hy ‘Avenis National sigue an (E) 
Monitor ...... A Kis (E) Nashua— 
a E505. 56s Kes oo 
Foster's Democrat .......(E) Portsmouth— 
Chronicle ..... Serre: 
Keene— LL PICT errr. 
rr ee oe « «> beers e Ps eee (E) 














women and in hosiery and knit goods 





WEALTH OF STATE IS 66.7 per cent. 
STAB'LIZED As the most important industries of 
eee the state are not seasonable there is but 
(Continued from Page IV) little variation in the stability of em- 





ployment month by month. The mini- 
mum number engaged in any one month 
is 93 per cent of the maximum for any 
month, d 


The state is generally well wooded and 
the soil and natural conditions lend 
themselves easily to reforestation and 
insure a continuation of the lumber in- 
dustry in all its phases. 

Two-thirds df New Hampshire’s min- 
eral wealth is represented in the annual 
output of her famous granite quarries. 
The granite of New Hampshire ranks 
with the best for fine building and 
monumental purposes. 

A little silver and zinc are mined 
New Hampshire and there is a thin vein 
of tin at Jackson. Of the other minerals 
mica is probably the most important, 
reaching a value of about $50,000 annu- 
ally. 

Men greatly outnumber women among 
the wage earners of the state. 

In but two lines of manufacturing do 





a : eee sles : a Century old elms give the highways of 
the women wage earners outnumber the New Hampshire cities and villages beaut 
men. In the manufacture of men’s cloth- that is envied by all visitors. At the left 

; oO “ is shown the home of Daniel Webster at 
ing 92.4 per cent of the workers are Franklin, N. H. 














Population 
1920 Census, Township 
Ch. of Com. Estimate, 


~ Foreign Born 


Negroes . Very 


eR ree eae 
Schools 


eee re eee ee 


Churches 


Students ete 


9,524 


Village . 8,000 
Ch. of Com, Est., Township. .11,000 


Native Whites ER i Industr 


5% English 


Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
ial Workers 51% | Concord & Claremont Division and Connecticut River | Newport, 4,100; Springfield, Vt., 700; Springfield, 
Reading 90% | Division of Boston & Maine Railroad. N. H., 300; Cornish, 2,000; Charlestown, 1,500. sarge 
pees Petectnal Dil . dairy farms. 
Few Home Owners ...... 1,200 rincipal industries | P P 
‘ i Lumber, bedspreads, cotton cloth, worsted cloth, paper, Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
one Summer Residents.....300 mining and quarrying machinery, air compressors, | Grain ............ 1 1 mile on Tremont Square 
: 5 shoddy, phonograph record stock, carbonated beverages, | ~ : and North, Broad, Tremont, 
sy Resources ......$3,500,000 furniture, candy, dairy products. p Confectioners ..... 2 Pleasant, Sullivan and Main 
: . _ . . eer ee 1 Streets. 
13 3 eer er 1,557 Special Information 3 baie 
> & Seats 2,015 Largest bedspread mill in United States. Large game Other lines supplied Residential Features 
preserve at Blue Mountain. Wages per week: unskilled, from nearby cities. Mostly one and_ two-family 
Pr a RODD Coe PEO Fie! 7 | $20; skilled, $25. | houses; few apartments. 


Classed as 


Industrial 





Retail Outlets { for r Nationally advintsih Goods 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CLAREMONT, N. H. 


SPACE BUYERS CHART 




















Trading Area 

















Auto. (Passenger), Bakers ..sesseeeee 5 Dry Goods ....... 10 Hardware ........ S QOpticiams .ccccces oa On the south extends to South Charlestown, on the 
Agencies ....... 12 Cigar Stores ..... 2 Department Stores. 2 Hats and Caps.... 6 Photographers 3 | east to Newbury (sharing the latter trade with Concord), 
Auto. (Truck), Cloaks and Suits.. 3 Electrical ...... 3. Jewelry sacgences 2 RMS ws'ciccncben 2 | on the northeast to Springfield, north to Plainfield, west 
Agencies ......% lee i DE hes toa ts . 2 Baties’ Tellers ... 2 PReRere ..sccccs 8 | just beyond Connecticut River to Springfield, Vt. 
Auto. (Parts), Confectioners 4 Furniture ........ 5 Meat Markets ....11 Restaurants ...... 4 | 
Agencies ...... 3 Delicatessen ...... ee 3 Men's Furnishings. 6 Shoe Stores ...... 6 | Claremont Daily Eagle (Evening). 
Auto. (Tires), Dress Makers phe MON - pS icasdsen 6 Merchant Tailors 3. Sporting Goods ...— | Newspapers National Eagle (Weekly). 
Agendies 1/6...-«42. DI ok icckns ie | ee peerere ea”. 6 Stationers ere Claremont Advocate (Weekly). 
Population Classed as Location | DOVER N H 
1920 Cemsus ..rcscccscceccs 13,029 Industrial. Western Division of Boston & Maine. Also connects 5 e e 
Bd. of Trade Est by branch with Eastern and Northern Divisions of B. & | 
- Rage. M. Dover, Somersworth, Portsmouth Street Railway and | 
City and Sub..........-++ 30,000 Atlantic Shore Street Railroad through city and to sub- | / papecernig em and Farm Residents 
, urban and shore districts. , Rochester, 9,673; Somersworth, 7,000; South Berwick, 
Native Whites ......95% English Reading ..... 98% 2,800; Newmarket, 3,000. Ten beaches’ connect by trol 
ss B 5% SiAeetiial Wotiers 30% ley; smaller villages with one or two mills each. Several 
ee orn o eee bs To ma us pe orkers .. rte Principal Industries dairy farms ship to Boston and New York City. 
Negroes ....2006 ery Few ome Owners .2,89( 
Students .......0.2+22,100 Summer Residents. (None) Cotton cloth, woolen cloth, leather belting, ae, om To ena ae Retail Section 
: toes, heels, counters, printing ~~ soap, woodworking WEE cvencccdeceses 1% : 
; '% miles on Central Avenue. 
= NN Pe ere 4 Resources. .... .$11,000,000 machinery, sash, doors, shoes, baked food stuff, candy, —— east : ; j : ae : Third Street and Washington 
Schools..(3 Parochial)...8 Pupils ..............2,600 Confectionery * 2 we 
(Also N. H. State College at Durham, pupils 2,100) Special Information Fruit. ...ss- finned sidential Features 
Theatres : F ere : . ; ; Portland, Me. ke and Mostly one-family houses. 
eed oe nt ee ere ee ; Four thousand industrial workers—well paid and well | Boston, Mass., whole- Two small mill district settle- 
ES se Ne Sree 15 housed. Many wealthy retired business men reside here. salers ‘also supply. ments. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger), nt FRE 10 Dry Goods ....... 8 Hardware ........ 9. SED: os caced 6 Extends south to New Market but shares part of trade 
Agencies ....... 11 Cigar Stores ..... 11 Department Stores. 1 Hats and Caps.... 5 Photographers .... 4 with Portsmouth. East to Long Beach and north along 
Auto. (Truck), Cloaks and Suits.. 8 Electrical ........ 2 SORE woité Pinna eager 2 | shore resorts in summer to Moody. Northwest to Farm- 
Agencies ....... a. ee je eee . 2 Eelies Tailors. ..+ 2 Fees sisicesns 6 | ington and west beyond Strafford Corner and West Bar 
Auto. (Parts), Confectioners .15 Furniture ........ 6 Meat Markets ....21 Restaurants ......17 | "ngton. 
Agencies ....... 7 Delicatessen ...... Se Sccewaaede 2 Men’s Furnishings. 6 Shoe Stores ...... 7 Newspapers Facts 
Auto. (Tires), Dress Makers FOE NED ov op accnes 11 Merchant Tailors .13 Stationers ........ 9 | Foster’s Democrat (Eve’g). Secured from F. W. Beck- 
} Agencies .......16 Druggists ........ 1D’ RES coe k seks 46 Milliners ......... 13 Sporting Goods ... 5 |! The Tribune (Weekly). with and F. A. Brown. 
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| NS Survey in Three Parts—Part 3 
S 2 
) 
! 7 i 4 MANCHESTER, N. H 
) Aan A KR 4EX, ° ° 
) 
P ~ P ' 7 P 
) Wholesale Houses Retail Section Trading Area 
) yc, | ECE OPER EERE Le CS recccccccecs 7 The principal shopping center is located on Manchester draws business from all parts of the 
) ar, eee ea ecckceac shows eieuenedne 6 . s } state because it is the largest city in New Hampshire. 
Sugar 3 Elm, Hanover and Manchester Streets. It is From the more distant points the buyers come periodi 
——. Fruits 1 about 2 miles long and boasts of the finest stores | cally, but from towns and villages within twenty miles 
pga 3 eh a tee, ce eka nd aia Z " . | there is such good transportation facilities that the reg- 
goods IPO R c 1 440 Smee aw ave ced Oeedannehaneee vo in the state. Fine department stores—large bank | | ular business of the city is increased by thousands of 
ih Pne e OGRE ose eas Seah apne Ke . buildings—specialty houses—exclusive shops— | dollars weekly all year around. 
. ¢ NE Vnskown 6 ceceuserkieeeoeas Perr ead Se 
i Tobacco 3 theatres, etc., are located here. Tourists, vacationists and summer residents in the 
; obe < : r 
ie et ae oe eee pee et a ae beta peat baths r 1 _ BE : lake and mountain territory contribute much wealth 
ge Butter, Eggs and Cheese.............seee00% 1 A large number of the firms are French and Ribiacs ds aeniemin entail 
pee PRIMI oe lace vivadae pabeseense ces duecneuus 1 even the biggest stores employ many French clerks Th efinite -1 baie ied 
ini- . | 1e more definite Oundaries of the Manchester 
nonth These houses supply the Manchester territory and to cater to the French population. trading area extend north to Concord, northeast to 
ma : . Pittsfield, east t Epping, s I Nashuz -st to 
r om maintain an exceptionally fine auto delivery system. There are 4 neighborhood shopping centers i _ d ¢ - o : pping — a ishua, west t 
A Freight and railway express service is very good to i = . : eterboro and northwest to illsboro 
points far beyond the Manchester trading area and about % mile long in the French districts of i tet ‘aoe 
through the aid of branch offices and stores in other Seeeitin @ ir “i > y, : | n this area ere many rich produce farms, numerous 
cities, these wholesalers conduct an up-to-date dis- Granite Square and Notre Dame, %4 mile on vacation resorts, large dairy farms and many mill 
tributing service to most all parts of New Hampshire. Wilson Street and a small center at Gilmans | towns, all of which are a big factor in the business 
The summer resort business is well cared for by commer, Best Manchocte:. of Manchester's retail and wholesale houses 
special trips to the stores in lake and mountain resorts Nationally dvertised goods are popular and 
during the season. , J There is also a Greek section 4 mile long on great demand, both necessities and luxuries 
_ The wholesalers co-operate with all national adver- ‘ . 
tisers. Spruce Street. } Che per capita wealth in this area is very high. 
| 
Retail Outlet for Nationally Advertised Products 
Automobile (Passenger) Agencies.. 32 Delicatessen Stores ..........+--+- 2 GRPEQED ho ci ccciccacccnccccsccce 2 Milliners and Millinery Goods..... 27 
Automobile (Truck) Agencies...... 13 ec c hadiveandseees 97 Grocers (Retail) ............000-+259 Ce Pe epee rere fay: 7 
Automobile (Tire) Agencies....... 16 Druggists (Retail) ..............- 39 Hardware and Cutlery ............ 7 Wheels: SONG oi as ciccvadcces sale 
; Automobile (Parts) Agencies....... 21 Dry Goods Stores... occ cccscceccee 34 Oe oe ee ee 8 Photographers ..... egcaeeas . 12 
BEE Svccsaweses tues cikawaeueee 33 Department Stores .......-+..0+++ 4 POUND 6 ewadaencevewicnedquaiecs 14 Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters.. 38 
Cigar Stores .cccecccccccccvcecsce 17 Electrical Supplies ............++- 5 EGG TRUONG icccicccisecccscee BS Restaurants and Lunch Rooms..... 63 
Cate - Gl DUE WR ic de cee cna 12 PE icc Whds cs esceatacadacner® 8 ee, Pee ee OE en 29 Shoe Dealers ....... bedenuwes 30) 
C's cee ch seen Akaeemeneeaes 30 RGN DNOOD onde ccctenetsves 29 nee PS d.cuincctcctWuced & Sporting Goods Stores - See 
Confectioners ....... Gm bea Gh Oh 44 UIE, Windia ciscdcadeuneewatoes 5 PORTE TQMOUE, 60 cccccce senses 47 Stationers 
ys of a — ial ad 
eaut . | . . r 
e left Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers 
ter at a . ’ ‘“ . 
Manchester Union Manchester Mirror Manchester Leader L’Avenir National (French) 
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The Manchester Daily Mirror 


and American 


Published Every Evening (Except Sunday) 


Circulation Daily Over 7,000 Net 


75 per cent of the people of the City of Manchester read and speak English. The 
City population is 78,384, and the big suburban field has over 75,000 people. 


The wage earners of Manchester receive more than $12,000,000 Mirror, gives advertising a concentration, and with its 7,000 
annually. evening circulation it is the outstanding advertising buy on 

Manchester has about 16,000 families and 12,400 are home account of its non-duplication of circulation, and its reason- 
owners. able advertising rate. 

Manchester people have bank deposits of over $58,277,000. Try the Mirror this year. Put your advertising campaign 


3usiness conditions are steadily improving. All manufactur- before a new market. 


ing plants are at work. : a 
: : p : We will make it our business to see that your advertising 
Manchester is a city of busy people, with no labor unrest. : a : 
; sf i So produces its limit. 
Good wages are paid, good merchandise finds a ready mar- 


ket here. We have a live promotion department that will co-operate with 
One paper or a combination will not cover this prosperous City agencies and advertisers seeking bigger business in this fer- 
and Suburban territory. But one newspaper, The Evening tile field. Write direct to us or to our representatives. 








Boston Detroit Chicago St. Louis 


Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc. x2-"V.. 6. Logan Payne Co. 02 \..ete. Siena 

























































































Population 
1920 Census 


Estimated, City and Sub.... 


Native White ....... 85% 
Foreign Born .....-.- 15% 
Negroes ....-..+- about 35 
Students ......cc0 -None 
BN ose ceckdsewsnnae 5 
ON Serene pay — #5 18 
TE 6.0 soya ceaceoe 4 
EEE Pai ee ee 


| Classed as 


28,779 Industrial. 


. 38,000 


English Reading 
Workers .3344% 
Home Owners 


Industrial 


Summer Residents 


.-None | 


Resources - -$12,550,000 
PMG Wace cages saurite 4,933 
SERS .ncveccoscesepe 3,700 
sone snnnesses opens Shane 19 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SPACE BUYERS CHART 


Location 
Worcester, Nashua & Portland Division and Southern 
Division of Boston & Maine R. (Branches in six 
directions). Trolley connections with Manchester, Lowell 
and more distant points. 


Principal Industries 
Cotton cloth, shoes, paper, machinery, building blocks, 
boilers, shoe heels, overalls, metal roofing, furniture, 
carded cotton. 
Special Information 


One third of the population are engaged in mill work 
and factory work. 


1921 


Hudson, 1,900; 
1,000; Brookline, 


Confectioners 
Grocers 
Beef 
Optical 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


Wholesale Houses 





NASHUA, N. H. 















Pelham, 900; Litchfield, 500; Hollis, 
546; Wilton, 1,500. 

Retail Section 
ose 1 mile on Main, Factory and 
..°4 | West Pearl Streets. 
ae 
se | Residential Features 


One and two-family houses. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods 

















South to Dunstable, east to Pelham, north to Merrimack 
(shares latter with Manchester), northwest to Mount Ver- 


Nashua Telegraph (Daily) 


Auto. (Passenger), NO. hoa Sinan een 14. Dry Goods ...... 18 Hardware ......... 4 QOpticiams .2ccccce. 5 
Agencies ...... Cigar Stores ...... 7 Department Stores.— Hats and Caps.... 2 Photographers 11 a 

Auto. (Truck), Cloaks and Suits.. 8 Electrical ........ 5 et eee 8 -Pianos ...ccce. - 4] non, West to Bre 
Agencies ....... COORD. 5606054 00 45.*, PS Rs awsecacs 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 7 Plumbers 

Auto. (Tires), Confectioners -12 Furniture ........ 8 Meat Markets --20 Restaurants ....... 24 
Agencies ....... 14 Delicatessen game ERED: osc ascene 2 Men’s Furnishings. 8 Shoe Dealers ..... 12 

Auto. (Parts), Dress Makers oo GRGIOS.. cx vcccoees 9 Merchant Tailors .18 Sporting Goods ... 3 Le 
Agencies ......- ee ees 16) GErOGOES 6c kien cscs 96 Millinery s5k0 WOES. Secu esas 4 | L’Impart 


Population 
1920 Census 


Bd. of Trade, City and Sub. 


Native Whites ....... 85% 
Foreign Born .......- 15% 
Negroes ..... Less than 50 
Btmdenmts a vsccvevtveces 400 
ee ED Se eee 7 
eS re re | 
eer 3 
CeeNOS nikita docs cetcvndes 





City Classed as 


22,167 Industrial and 
-30,000 | Residential. 
English Reading ..... 92% 
Industrial Workers ..13% 
Home Owners ...... 4,500 
Summer Residents ..1,000 
Resources . -$33,000,000 
eee 3,200 
ee 3,100 
bia pawcatcuwes tes becuse 28 





Location 
On five (5) branches of the Southern Division of the 
Boston & Maine R. R., and the White Mountain Division 
of the same road. 


Principal Industries 
wire, drop forgings, malleable castings, 
woodwork, silverware, granite, plows, stoves, 
car couplings, candy, foodstuffs, bookbinding, machinery, 
printing of ‘national publications, car wheels, harness, 
leather belting. 


Lumber, 
plumbers’ 


Special Information 
the largest silverware factories in the United 
States. One of the largest publishing houses, printing 
30 or 40 national magazines. One of the largest granite 
industries in America. Large B. & M. repair shop. 


One of 








.. H 
CONCORD, N. H. 
Suburban and Farm Residents 
In twelve-mile radius—Boscawen, 1,240; Bow, 568; 
Canterbury, 680; Chichester, 500; Loudon, 700; Epsom, 
650; Pembroke, 3,300; Allentown, 1,500; Dunbarton, 
400; Hopkinton, 1,400. 
Retail Section 
Wholesalers Principal —_ ing center 1 
po eer 3 | mile on Main leasant, Depot, 
Confectionery ..... 1 | Warren, School, Capitol, Park 
nine re 2 : and Center streets. 
ee SA PPCEy 2 Residential Features 
Deceatiad 1 Mostly one and_ two-family 
Weather ....--seees houses. No tenement or slum 
ME Vie ivivideccun 3 | section. 


Trading Area 


yokline. 


Newspapers 


Progres (Weekly; French) 
ial (3 times a week; French) 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Adeottioed Guinite 


Auto. (Passenger).22 Confectioners ..... a3 PObtOe Noccn coven eee 5 Photographers .... 3 
Auto, (Truck) 6 Delicatessen ...... a= Perultre 5. 6csa es 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 4 Pianos .........< 3 
Auto. (Tire) ..... 22 Dressmakers ...... TP DRESS «on bas seca 2 Meat Markets Ce. eee 9 
Auto. (Parts) 13 DEES. poecccs S GRRE nn dacie'uswe 10 Men’s Furnishings. 7 Restaurants ...... 13 
Bakers ..ccccccecs 6 Dey T0008 «5065s. S AMOR fswcscewek 51 Merchant Tailors .10 Shoe Dealers ..... 10 
Cigar Stores ..... 15 Department Stores. 2 Hardware ........ Millinery -22 Sporting Goods .. 3 
Cloaks and Suits.. 4 Electrical Supplies. 3 Hats and Caps.... 7 Opticians ........ leer 6 


Clothiers 














On the south t 


To the west a 
ford, Newbury. 





Concord Evening 


stead. To the northeast and north to Laconia and Bristol. 


Concord Daily Patriot (M. and E.) 


Trading Area 
o Suncook. On the east to North Barn- 


nd northwest trade to Hillsboro, Brad- 


Newspapers 


Monitor. 









































Population Classed as _ Location POR’ | ‘SMOT ’ I ‘H N H 
1920 Census .....-ece+seee 13,569 Pig a —_ Eastern Division and Concord-Montreal Division of B. > +58 ° 
Present Est., City and Sub...50,000 | Naval Station & M. R. R. Trolley to Dover, Rye, Hampton Beach and 
North Hampton. Auto freight to Boston and Portland. s 
Native White ........ 90% English Reading ..... 98% Suburban and Farm Residents 
: % sate pen aoe so ys ° Dover, 13,029; New Market, 3,100; Kittery, 4,763; 
Foreign Born .....-. S% Industria! Workers ..45% Principal Industries York, 3/000; other smaller villages and several popular 
WGRGOEE cer civcvcicer 2% Home Owners ...... 1,500 U. S. Navy Yard (steel ships), wood ships, buttons, | be aches 30 miles along coast. 
Gtasieie oo. kay cee None Summer Residents ..4,000 sheen, carbine engines, sears food stuff, oa fruits Wihlesdie Monsees | Retail Section 
and vegetables, small tools, doors, blinds, sash, fishing. Beef ' n Mark iP 
COE pcb etieednewns | ongress, Market, anc eas- 
Peer 6 Resources ..... $17,000,000 Grocers ...........2 | ant. Streets about 1 mile. 3 
ee Pe D WS 9 sss 0v.ccn aes ae Special Information Oysters “isco ae neon sections on out- 
Whites ooo sc eke 4 Seats ; ..5.100 | Town gaining in business Popular with summer visi- Portland and Bos- 
| tors. Largest button factory in U. S. Deepest harbor | ton wholesalers also | Residential Features 
One, Ce ee ee ee Pe rer py ee rn 14 | on coast. Ship lobsters and oysters west. | supply trade. Mostly 1 and cian houses. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Goods Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger), ee 7 Dry Goods. csicise 12 Hardware ........ 4 Opticians gta cae South to Seabrook, east to 30 miles of beaches, north 
Agencies ....... 10 Cigar Stores ..... 10 Department Stores. 1 Hats and Caps.... 6 Photographers 4 | to Moody, northwest to Dover, west to Epping. 
Auto. (Truck), Cloaks and Suits.. 7 Electrical ......... 3 | JOWOICS |. civcnic.< ox ee. Sear 2 N 
Agencies ....... 8 Confectioners .....11 Florists .......... 4 Ladies’ Tailors ... 6 Plumbers ......... 8 ; E News papers 
Auto. (Tires), ee, rere ie | ere 7 Meat Markets ....11 Restaurants .......24 | Times (Evening) States and Union (Weekly) 
Agencies ....... 14 Delicatessen ...... eerie 4 Men’s Furnishings. 3 Shoe Dealers ..... 7 | Herald (Evening) New Hampshire Gazette (Weekly) 
Auto. (Parts), Dress Makers ....20 Garages <«......... 12. Merchant Tailors 2 Sporting a 2 a (Morning) 
Agencies ....... 9 Druggists ........ eS ere 62 “MRitiery \.....24%5: 9 Stationers »s Facts and figures from H. F. Sherwood. 
Papelitiun | Classed as | Location KEENE, N. H 
1920 Census 11,210 | ¢ ns, athe d Ashuelot Division, Cheshire Branch, and main line of dg - Neo ° 
é P saepso=rsensee ss ’ Summer acation : Fw el 
Com. Club Est., City and Sub.14,000 | Centre. Boston & Maine to Montreal. 
Native Whites 95% English Reading .....98% | Suburban and Farm Residents 
Foreign Born ........ 4% Industrial Workers ..25% Principal Industries Swanzey, 1,593; West Swanzey, 770; Marlboro, 1,380; 
z 7 Chairs il odenware, shoes, woolen goods, nar- | Surry, 250; Harrisville, 706. 
Negroes ....Less than 1% Home Owners ...... 2,000 Aalgs, patis, woocenware, § ’ 4 oe 
row webbing, celluloid, glue, auto accessories, granite, , - 
S 200 Ss idents y : ; i 
PIS. coun wos sacse 00 Summer Residents ...Few | 121 machine tools, overalls, silks, mica, toys. Wholesale Houses | Retail Section 
Meee .kkbccnucwcdascce _One quarter mile on Central 
OS Pee re 6 Resources ...... $8,500,000 Flour , | Square and Main Street. 
ONE 0.5 denn bees be 13 | rer Special Information Grocers ~ Residential Features 
iia 5 om a 3 AN e Soes aape ae heen) 2.300 Average wage unskilled, $18; average wage skilled, B i ap o> of inhabi 
$25; popular stopping place for tourists en route to Cover Keene trad- powree Hat | tote a assem 
ENE ia k doe aot Resa ch oh akan ee bake 11 mountains of northern New Hampshire and Vermont. ing area. | family. 


































Retail Outlets for Nati onally Aiiniiinit Goods 


Auto. (Passenger), ee, ee eee 6 Dry Goods ....... 3 Hardware ........ 3 pte cence 4 
AGENCIES 2.00000 Cigar Stores ..... 7 Department Stores.— Hats and Caps.... 8 Photographers .... 4 
Auto. (Truck), Cloaks and Suits.. 4 Electrical a +. ere se, ere 3 
Agencies ....... SN ink weeks D. -eees. 5500s cehas 2 Ladies’ Tailors 8 2 PI nb dnc cc 8 
Auto. (Parts), Confectioners 2. Peretwe.’ .6..06. 6 Meat Markets ....13 Restaurants ...... 7 
Agencies .....«+ 8 Delicatessen ...... i. ere 2 Men’s Furnishings. 9 Shoe Stores .....11 
Auto. (Tires), Dress Makers ....30 Garages ........0+ 8 Merchant Tailors... 6 Sporting Goods i 
Agencies ....... eee 7. GHOCBTR., csstenvotas 40 Milliners ove 08 * RRORETS 2 cctocss 2 





cut River, north 


hills bring wealth 





Newspapers 


On south extends to Winchester, on west to Connecti- 


the east to Peterboro, 
villages and summer resorts around the lakes and in the 
















Trading i 


to Drewsville, Alstead and Marlow. 
Drury and Tarbell. 


On 
Prosperous 








to the area. 


' Keene Evening Sentinel. 
New Hampshire Sentinel (Weekly) 


i a ee Jono a ee neg ei 
J a ) 





